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' YOUNG PERSONS. 


| A | | = 
Y ou bout of taving received a liberal Education, _ 7 
can tell the names of things in Latin, Greek, or French: But you 
muſt not ſtop here. From the knowledge of names you muſt pro- 
ceed to the knowledge of things. A horſe (ſays a lady, Who has 
written excellently for young perſons) a horſe, without this, will 
be but a horſe to you, though you can tell me the appellation in 
every tongue palt or preſent. 


Among all the manufaffories and arts, invented by man for the 
convenience and benefit of ſociety, what know you of any of them 
beſides their names ?—Of all the natural objecls that preſent them 
ſelves hourly for your uſe and inſpection, what acquaintance have 
you, except of their form and common appearance ?—Know you 
the curious proceſs by whicly the wool of ſheep is wrought up 
into a firm texture for our cloathing ?—Or how and by what o 
rations, the ſlender tiſſue of a worm caa be fuer» Fae into ſilks, 
ſo rich and beautiful ꝰ How the flax and the cotton, the produc- 
tion of the earth, can receive forms ſo pliant, and be fabricated 
into veſts ſo uſeful and ornamental ?—How, by the loom, mate- * 
rials can be made to aſſume the reſemblance of figures fo juſt, ſo 
various, and ſo beautiful ? 


* 


Do you conceive how a concrete of ſalt and ſand, or the black 
ſtint ſtone, can be converted into a beautiful tranſparent body, ſuck 
as glaſs, and be made to miniſter ſo excellently to our uſe and en- 
joyment ? — Or how the rough iron ore is wre from the bowels 
of the earth, and made to flow like a liquid, and again hardened 
like an adamant; how, from its high poliſh it is made to emulate the 
mirror; and wrought up into inſtruments both various and uſeful ? 


Upon what principle, or from whence can a ſmall portion of 
charcoal, ſulphur and falt-petre, derive a power to ſhake moun- 
tains, rend rocks, or diſpatch ponderous inſtruments of inſtant 
dcath to hundreds, or to thouſands ? 
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| © Know you any thing about the parts cf your own body, the brain, 

the heart, or the nerves ib what wiſe purpoſes each is appro- 
priated, and how exactly all 2 their functions Have you 
ever obſerved the nice connectign of the human frame, and how 
fearſully and wonderfully jwe adde 7 | 


Man lives in a ſtate of ſociety, but the wy exiſtence of ſociety 
implies Law, Order, Subordinaion, Precedence ; will you parti- 
cipate the benefits of ſuch ſociety, without a deſire to know ſome- 
thing of that ſyſtem, from which * derive domeſtic, ſocial and 
relative enjoyment From the different quarters of the globe, we 
are ſupplied with innumerable productions and fruits Can you 
partake of them without the leaſt curioſity to enquire from whence 


they came, or how they, arc" produced, prepared and preſerved ? 


Man left to himſelf, and unaſſiſted by his fellow man, is the 
moſt helpleſs of all animals. A hundred hands have been em- 
ployed upon, the clothes you now wear. —A thouſand inventions 
of your predeceſſors are adminiſtetipg to your preſent comfortle 
If you enquire not into theſe things, wherein do you excel - 
lower works of creatian—the tree, the ſhrub, or the one, which 
while arrayed in the varied beauties of nature, remain totally in- 
ſenſible of the ſources from which they derive their nouriſhment. 


Evzxy OI r around you becomes a ſubje@ for theexcerciſe 
of your knowledge, You are prompted to enguiries- from mo- 
tives of real intereſt, from a vatutal curioſity, and from the deſite 
which you feel to poſſeſs information and accompliſhments equal 
to your rank in life, and that may give you a wikome recepti 
iu thoſe circles in which you move. But knowledge is deſuable 
even for its on lakes, 


By knowledge, man ſtands pre-eminently diſtinguiſhed amidſt 
the 8 Knowledge is juſtly ſaid to be " " p< and de- 
light of the human mind; it is its preſeut dignity, and its expefant 
conſummation.” With pavTEs all the Mila varieties of natuxe, 
and all the works and ingenuity of art, ate ſeen without intelli 
or ſenſe of excellence M. Even Max, Tude and Kd 
zes on them, ignorant of their natures, while, by a knowledge 
ittle more than inſtintt, he appropriates a few of them to his wants 
and occaſions. But, of the whole creation, only Man, cultivated and 
1:fined, can view them with the eye of reaſon, inveſtigate their 
properties and their uſes ; and derive from them in a more pure 
«nd exalted Tenſe, an intellectual and ſocial enjoyment. 
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Tur utility of SSLReTIONsS for young Perſons, 
has been abundantly confirmed, by their frequency in 
almoſt every language both ancient and modern, To 
works, in their original form, entrenched with pro- 
found Literature, or abſtruſe terms of Stience, the 
juvenile capacity is ſeldom found equal. Their for 
midable appearance alone diſmays, and their real dif- 
hiculties prove ſo inſurmountable that Genius and 
Emulation, even when united, too often return van» 
guiſhed from the encounter, 


Young Gentlemen and Ladies, after quitting ſchool, 
and receiving what is termed, a liberal or genteel 
Education, have been fill uniformly found almoſt to- 
tally unacquainted with the nature and quality of the 
numerous objefts with which they were ſurrounded, 
Nor could all the ſchool- books together properly ſup- 
ply the information. To remedy this grand defect, 
many female pens, of the preſent age have diffuſed 
throughout their entertaining publications, with the 
fineſt principles of virtue and piety, ſuch a knowledge 


of the various produttions of nature and art, and given 


ſuch illuſtrations of particular parts of ſcience, as have 
well ſuited the minds of thoſe for whom they were in- 
ended, 
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tended. But fach Gems of Knowledge ſcattered 
throughout various books, written only by way of 
amuſement, cannot be praftically applied as ſchool- 
books, nor ſtudied in the way of the regular ſchool 

buſineſs. | 


To ſupply this deficiency and furniſh young perſons, 
before they leave ſchool, or on their firſt appearance in 
the buſy ſcenes of life, with a regular plan of digeſted 
and connected information, is the deſign of this work. 
And it may be particularly noticed, that this Book treats 
of no parts of Knowledge but ies are either omitted in 
other ſchool books, or therem not properly unfolded; 
and it includes at the ſame time all fuck particulars as 
are thus omitted and yet neceſſary to be known by perſons 
who would boaſt of having received an education above 


ay vulgar. 


To explain this farther, Grammar 9 the act 
ar conſtruftion of Lancvace is a neceſſary part of 
knowledge for all. Ax1THMETiC and BOOK-KEEPING 
being the handmaids of commerce, are alſo to many ef- 
ſential. Grocraryny and HisToRyY are both uſeful 
and ornamental. Some clear ideas of AsTrR©NoMy and 
the ſolar ſyſtem, it would be a ſhame for a young Gen- 
tleman or a Lady to o be without, NATURAL Hisro- 
ur and EXRERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY afford ſour- 
ces of exalted pleaſure, But theſe ſubjects, and others 
equally beneficial are already drawn up by authors on a 
ſcale ſuited to young ſcholars, none of theſe therefore 
are ſpoken of at large in the following pages, 
| A 
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A deſign to ſupply the deficieney of ſchool 'books, 
firſt induced the eompiler to make theſe Seleftions, for 
the uſe of his-own ſcholars, And he-corifined appli- 
ration of ſuch when only in manuſoript, firſt diftated 
the idea of publication. | 


The original Selections were made from works of the 
feſt ſcientific authority: But ſince the arrangement of 
them for the preſs, many additional articles have been 
ſupplied and the whole has undergone ſome conſiderable 
alteration, by conſulting 'Chambers's Cyclopædia and 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. But from publications of 
an inferior kind, not a ſentence has been ſeleQed, for 
with that view ſuch have never been conſulted, = 


For youth who imbibe ſo indelibly firſt impreſſions, 
purity of phraſe and expreſſion in a work of Literature 
or of Science, is of importance. This conſideration has 
induced the compiler to give his ſeleftions as much as 
poſſible in the pure language of the original works. 


The public taſte has left to total negleR, ſeveral pub- 
lications for youth, in which the authors, in order to 
level their works to the young capacity, have omitted 
the ſyſtematic terms and phraſes and ſubſtituted words, 
or rather barbariſms of their own. There are certain 
technical modes of expreſſion peculiar to every art and 
ſcience, which. ſhould be almoſt ſacredly retained, nor 
ſhould ſuch ſubjetts be ſtripped of their characteriſtic 
ſtyle even for the ſake of conveying inſtruction more ea- 
ſily. The quantity ſhould be leſſened, rather than have 
the quality debaſed, In 
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0 In drawing up this. Treatiſe, the capacities of young 


perſons between the age of twelve and twenty, have 
been kept in view. A youth of twelve may poſſibly 
eſcape cenſure if he ſhould be found ignorant herein ; 
but a Gentleman or Lady of one and twenty would-be 
inexcuſable without ſome tolerable acquaintance with 
theſe and various other ſubjects which occur in every 
converſation, and in every newſpaper, and which have 
ſome connection with every object that preſents itſelf 
in Life, Many intelligent parents, indeed, begin with 


the very dawn of reaſon, to inform their children 


5 reſpetting the objects with which they are ſurroun- 
ded ;** teaching them the knowledge of things with 
the firſt knowledge of words, To ſuch, it is hoped 
this trifle will not be unacceptable, Some there arc 
who ſuppoſe the age of maturity, early enough for 


ſuch a gainleſs ſtudy; and are there not yet others 


who-conceive the whole, at any age, to be altogether 
uſeleſs? And after all the labours of mankind to 
diffuſe knowledge throughout the- world, ſome will 
fill be found, who * with brute unconſcious gaze 
look on all the objects of creation, on all the labours 
and ingenuity of Man, on the food that ſupports 
them, and on the garments wherewith they are clad. 
Such ideas indeed ſhould ſuit only the loweſt mem- 


bers of the community, to whom, 


« When Ignorance is bliſs, tis folly to be wiſe.” 
For ſuch, theſe pages are not intended, 


Perſons of deep ſcientific knowledge might perhaps be 
diſappointed in ſeeking herein for inſtruction. Let them 
remember 
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remember, for them it is not deſigned ; but for ſach, to 
whom deep reſearches/ into abſtruſe ſcience would be 
but a confuſion of unintelligible words, Nor are the 
remarks on any of the following ſubjefs ſufficient to 
qualify perſons who would ſtudy them thoroughly, for 
to write at large every article would fill a volume. What 
is ſaid is barely to inform youth how much they ought 
to know, even of ſubjefts of which they ſhould know 
F 


To the experienced Teacher it may be unneceſſary to 
hint, that the ſcholar will receive little benefit from a 
tranſient,geading ; and though this is not intended to 
be learnt by heart, it ſhould be frequently read over, 
till known familiarly, 


1 


The Sezaxer, ETocuriox, ELEGANT Ex- 
TRACTS, and OTHER SELECTIONS of the pureſt 
compoſitions, in proſe and poetry, have contributed, 
among youth, to form a correct ſtyle, to inculcate the 
fineſt ſentiments, and to infuſe a taſte for elegant litera- 
ture. But let it be remembered, that the materials of 
all compoſitions, be their nature ever ſo elevated and 
ſublime, and embelliſhed with whatever rhetorical orra- 
ments, have their foundation ſolely in the xNowLEeDes 
or THINGS. Such a knowledge then it is, that theſe 
Ru binz urs pretend to convey, It is preſumed on 
this account, that this work will prove no unacceptable 
auxiliary to the ſeveral purpoſes of ſcholaſtic learning.. 
Let uſeful knowledge, then, accompany, for it will il- 
luſtrate polite literature, It will give intelligence to 
youth, it will accuſtom them to habits of reflection and 


enquiry, 
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enquiry, and: teach them 10 look on ihe anne 
them with the zy £. OF: KEASON. 


ebe dae takbb - 10 colleR- the plaineſt, cleareſt 
definitions, to repreſent a few of the-moſt ſtriking and 
prominent features, to be neither too tedious in expla- 
nations, nor yet ſo ſhort, as not to leave ſufficient traces 
upon the memory; and, through the whole, parts too 
complicate and ſcientific have been omitted. What 


has been done, little as it is, will, it is hoped, if well 


improved, ſerve the young ſludent as a CLUz that may 
afterwards guide him through all the labyrinths of Art 


and Science, 
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T is an obſervation, not new, that the firſt and moſt 
important knowledge which ſhould claim) the at- 
tention of Man, is the knowledge of himſelf. There - 
fore before the young reader is led into an acquain- 
tance with ſome of the various objects, both of nature 
and art, Which conſlantly //preſent themſelves in an 
intercourſe with the world, it may be propet to open 
the ſubjett with an inquiry into hig own nature. The 
Mind, indeed, before-it, has attained; ſome degree of 
maturity, cannot be ſuppoſed to enter into à full in- 
veſligation of /elf-knowledge : but the injunction 
„ Anow thyſelf” may, in a ſenſe, be applied even to 
thoſe for whom theſe pages are 9 They may 
be informed What are the various parts which com- 
pore an organized body, animated by a mind, Which 
iſtinguiſhes him as an animal of a ſuperior natute and 
entitles him to be conſidered “ The Lord of the 
cteation. We ſhall therefore firſt notice a few parts of 


THE HUMAN STRUCTURE. 


The human Structure is cempoſed of Bones, Mul- | 
cles, Tendons, Nerves, Arteries, Veins, Cartilages, 


Membranes.—Alfo of Ch; le, Blood, Milk, &c. 5 


BONE; a white, hard, brittle, inſenſible part, 
and the ſupport of the whole fabric. The Per ioſteum is 
A a meinbrane, 


; ( 2) 


a membrane, tough amd ſenſble, covering che whole 
furt the bones. Marr is a ſoft oleaginous ſub- 
flance in the cavities of the bones. This fine oil is ex- 
haled through the potes, ſupplying the, fibres of the 
bones; andreendering chem lets apy le fe. 


MUSCLES are compoſed of fleſh and tendenovs 
fibres, and contain veſſels of all kinds. They are the 
organs or inſtruments of motion. Muſcles which per- 
forma. yoluntaty moons receive nerves from the brain, 
or ſpinal marrow ; thoſe that are involuntary, from the 
cerebellum, which 1s the hinder part of the brain. A 
muſcle cannot act When its nerve is cut aſunder. Ten- 
dons are white, firm and tenacious parts contiguous to 
the muſcles, uſually forming their extremities. 


NERVES arecylindracal whitiſh parts, like cords, 
compoled.of fibres, deriving its origin from the brain, 
and from the "ſpinal marrow. They are diſtributed 


_ through all parts of the ns. he They appear to be ſolid 
0 


and without cavity; thou me ſuppoſe there is a 
cavity and a fluid known by the name of animal Spirits. 
Their uſe therefore ſeems to be to convey this extremely 
ſubtle fluid, ſecreted in the brain and ſpinal marrow, 
for the purpoſes of ſenſation and nutrition. Many of 
our modern phy ſicians, however, deny the exiſtence of 
this juice. 

ARTERIES are hollow canals appointed to receive 
the blood from the ventricles of the heart, and diftribute 
ir to all parts of the body, for the maintenance of heat 
and life ; and for the conveyance of the neceſſary nutri- 
ment, There are two principal ones; the pulmonary 
artery ariſes from the right ventricle of the heart, and is 
diſſributed only through the lungs. The aorta or great 
artery furniſhes all the reſt of the body. The Pulſe 
denotes the beating or throbbing of the heart and arte- 
ries, and it is that reciprocal motion of the heart and 
arteries whereby the warm blood is thrown out of the 
left ventricle'of the heart, and ſo impelled into the arte- 


ries, as to be, by them, diſtributed throughout the body. 
VEINS 


e 


1 


from a narrower channel to a wider.” 


eyekids are cartages. 1 


VEINS are a. continuation of 35 exttene cab! flacy 


arteries, reflected back to the heart: Et hannel⸗ 


uniting at the approach, till they fon” cbres pr ow 8 
veins. In the veins there is 85 Joke 352 

thrown into them with a con 115 im, ad loves 
15170 — Ag 12220 


CARTILACGES are Cook folſd, AS%ible, elif 
tic parts, —ſofter than bone, and * 0 br 1277 the ſame 
nathre; ſome even become bones b AY. ſome 
are much tofter, and artake of the nar 1 7 Paments. 
Cantiliges | Have no chvities for marrow,” 4% mm- 
bran or nefves 0 ſenſation.—In th note, oat and 
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"MEMBRANE AA 6 te, Hesel. 3 Waite 
ſkin, formed of ſeveral ſorts of oy e en toge- 
ther. The uſe of membranes is to cover and wrap u 
the paris of the body frengthen them, and ſave them 
from external 1 ney Kc. | 


FLESH; a fibrous part of an nj dy loft 
and bloody, ans. low * e moſt of the other 
parts are compoſed, and whereby they are connec- 
ted together. The et made five Gch. kinds of 
fleſh, the firſt muſcular, as the heart and muſcles, , the 
ſecond parenchymous, as that of the lungs, liver Ipleen; - 
the'third viſcerous, as the fleſh of the Nene and in- 
teſtines; che fourth glandulous, as that of the breaſt, 
&c, and the fifth ſpurious, as the girms, lips, Ke. 
The moderns, however, admit only of one kind, viz. 
the muſcular, conſiſting of little tubes or veſſels with 
blood therein, ſo that flefhy and muſcular parts of the 
body are with them the ſame, In the fleſb the blood 
veſſels are ſo ſmall as only to retain blood enough to 
preſerve their colour red, = 

The BRAIN is a ſoft, whitiſh with, indloſed i in the 
cranium or ſkull; wherein all the organs of ſenſe ter- 
minate, and the ſoul is ſuppoſed principally to refide, 
The brain is encompaſſed with two membranes called 
dura and pia mater, Its figure is roundiſh, oblong, 

A2 and 


(A 4) 
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d. e ſides : it is divided into three principal 
"_ 086 Bae el or brain ſteitily ſo called, the 


FT 
ORs , apd 3 oblonga. 1 5 
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"Nance : The eXterigy ne, called the cortex is aſh co- 
lane, ſoft and BEN ; the other, or 1aner art, is 
Wa Fon ſoli Trp more dry ; this is called the 
Marre, wal * and ſometimes brous part, 
an, 00 itn ion 4 — dther which is, allo called the 
SABRES, We, lolt auchors ſuppoſe; the exterior 
TNT of innumeravle, minute g nds. deſl;ned 
vor th J n of animal ſpirits from the 1755 and 
1 the inhet or -meduſlary part is campoſed o 54 
fine fibres ring p communicate wick the. nerves, 
ach up the in 0 5. griging of the nepves * 
from 1 Fart 15 Theſe are 1 number ten 
Palt, among 5 are i the Ufadtery nerves, optic, mo- 
verb of che eycs, auditory pefves, andthe pathetic, 


CEREBELLUM; dhe hind part of the brain it is 
eſleemed a kind of little brain bymelf.. Its colour is 
Ten and its figure. ſomewhat reſembles a flat 
127 longer than broad, Its, ſubſtance, is harder and 
. More old” than that of the brain, but of the ſame nature. 


py MEDULt. A OBLONGA ! is the eie part 
and the 40 joined in one. The medulla {p 

hs, or ſpinal marrow is alſo but a continuation 25 
medula oblonga : and as the pine is an. aſſemblage or 
ſeries. of bones of the back which ſupport the ref of the 
body, ſo the ſpinal marrow. 15 the og of moſt of the 
uerves of the trunk of the body. 


HEART; part of the KEE: "0 wherein all 
the veins terminate; and from which all the arteries 
ariſe, It is the chief inſtrument of the circulation of the 
blood. The heart is of a-fleſhy or muſculous ſubſtance, 
The figure, of 'a heart is a cone, or pyramid reverſed, 
Its ſize is various, ordinarily in length about fix inches, 
its breath at the baſis four or hve. It is immediately 
connetted with the great blood veſſels, Some 9 
ne 


en Zn 
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the heart as a double muſcle or as two muſcles tied to- 
gether by numerous fibres. The heart has an alternate 
motion of contratton and delation for the purpoſe of 
circulaung the blood throughout the whole body. Some 
ſay there ; been two hearts found in one man. Di- 
vers inſects have naturally ſeveral hearts : and ſilk worms 
_ a chain of hearts running the whole length of their 
les. * 


'LUNGS.—The. lungs are only an aſſemblage of 
membranous velicles or cells inflated with air. They 
are connected above to the fauces and below to the tho- 
rax. The whole ſubſtance of the lungs is covered with 
a common membrane, the outer part of which is thin, 
ſmooth and nervous; the inner part ſomewhat rougher, 
conſiſting moſtly of the extremuies of veſſels and veſi- 
cles, through the impreſſion of which it is pitted, and 
reſembles a honeycomb. The veſſels of the lungs are 
the bronchia, the pulmonary and bronchial arteries and 
veins, nerves and lymphatics. Of theſe veſſels ſome 
are proper and others common in reſpeR to the ſervice 
they are of to the reſt of the body, By blowing into 
any of the tubes or branches of the bronchia, thote cells 
or veſicles of the lungs are inflated or blown up. Die- 
merbroeck obſerves, that the veſieles admit not only of 
air, but alſo of other groſs matters; and he inſtances two 
aſthmatic perſons which he opened; the one a ſlone- cut- 
ter, the hots of whoſe lungs were ſo ſtuffed with duſt, 
that, in cutting, his knife went as through a heap of 
ſand ; and the other a feather-driver, in whomthe veſi- 
cles were full of the fine duſt or down of feathers. 


LIVER.— The liver is a collection of glands wherein 
the bile is ſeparated ; or, it is a large glandulous viſ- 
cus, of a red ſanguine colour, It firetches itſelf over 
the. right ſide of the ſtomach. Its figure is ſomewhat 
approaching to round. The liver has a motion which 
depends on the diaphragm, to which being very firmly 
connetted, it muſt needs obey, and in expiration be 
drawn up, and in inſpiration be letdown again. The 
liver ſerves to purify the maſs of blood, by making a 
ſectetion of the billious humour it contains, The blood 
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conveyed into the liver by the porta, after the manner 
of the arteries, is received again, after having been pur- 
ged of its bile in the glands of the liver, into innumerable 
veins, which empty themſelves into the cava, which is 
the common chaunel by which the blood returns to the 
heart, The liver alſo delivers part of its bile unto the 

all bladder, by a duct, called the cyſt hepatic duct, 
Ard diſcovered by Dr. Gliſon. Beſides theſe gall- 
veſſels which are peculiar to the liver, it abounds with 
blood veſſels, eſpecially veins, The French call the 
liver foye from foyer, focus, or fire- place, agreeable to 
the dottrine-of the ancients, who believed the blood to 
be boiled and prepared in it. | 


SPLEEN.—The. ſpleen is a ſpungy viſcus, of a 
darkiſh red, or rather livid colour, ſomewhat — 
the figure of a tongue, though ſometimes triangular, an 
at other times approaching to round. It is uſually ſin- 

le, though ſometimes there are two; and even three 
— been found. It is ſituate between the ſpurious ribs 
and the ſtomach. Iis ordinary length is fix inches; 
breadth three, and one thick. It is connected by the 
blood veſſels tothe ſtomach and left kidney. It is co- 
vered with two tunics, the inner one conſiſts of fibres 
very curiouſly interwoven. From this probably, are 
derived thoſe innumerable cells or little bladders which 
make up the main bulk of the ſpleen, though Malpright 
thinks otherwiſe, The uſe of the ſpleen has been dif- 

uted in all ages, both, as no immediate uſe appears from 
dillettion, and as we find that animals from whom it has 
been cut, live very well without it. But Mr. Cotoper 
takes it to be a ſubordinate organ, miniſtering to the 
circulation. According to Dr. Boerhaave, the ſpleen 
receives the freſh arterial blood, prepares it in its glands, 
and pours it into its cells.; mixes the humour thus pre- 
pared with the nervous juice, and more intimately unites 
them together, 


The KIDNEYS are a maſs of glands, for ſepara- 


ting the urine, They have arteries, veins, and nerves. 


* 


The 


(£1 
The 'GLANDS were thought by the - ancients 

to be nothing more than a kind of pillows for the 
neighbouring parts to reſt on, Some afterwards fan- 
cied them ſponges, to receive and imbibe the ſuperflu- 
ous morfture of the other parts. Later phyſicians affigned 
them more important uſes, They conſidered them 28 
ciſterns which contained proper ferments, whereby the 
blaod was put into fermentation, in the progreſs whereof 
it worked and threw off certain of its parts, and fent 
them away be excretory dutts. The moderns confidered 
them as a kind of filters, for ſeparating the vital fluids 
for the uſe of the body: and the lateſt authors conſider 
the glands as ſieves whoſe perforations being of different 
ſizes, though of the ſame figure, only — ſuch 
particles whoſe diameters are leſs than their own, The 
Glands are a ſoft ſpungy lax kind of body. They ap- 
pear to the eye whitiſh, membranous — oh A gland 
is a compoſition of divers kinds of veſſels, viz. an artery 
anda vein, a nerve and a membrane, 


CHYLE is a whitiſh juice into which the food is im- 
mediately converted by digeſtion, It is a mixture of 
the oily and aqueous parts of the food incorporated with 
the ſaline ones. Some take chyle to be the immediate 
matter of nutrition, others, the blood, 


BLOOD; a warm red liquor or humour, circula- 
ting by means of arteries and veins through every partof 
the body, The blood when let out of the body ſponta- 
neouſly, ſeparates into two parts, the one red which 
coheres into a mals, and is called alcruer q the other thin 
and tranſparent, which retains its fluidity , and is called 
the ſerum. The origin of the blood is in the chyle, 
which pathng the latteals, and mixing with the blood, 
they proceed together tothe right ventricle of the heart, 
and there being yet more intimately connected they cir- 
culate together through the whole body. As to the 
heat of the blood, authors are exceedingly divided 
{ome have recourſe to the chymical principles of alcali 
and acid, others to the mutual attion of thecomponent 
parts of the blood, Dr. Drake attributes it to the ſpring 
of the air incloſed withia it, which agitates and produ- 

ces 
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ces heat, fluiduy, &c, The redneſs of the blood is 
alſo matter of conjecture. The chymiſts account for it 
from the exaltation of its ſulpbur : ſome from the mix- 
ture of ſaline and ſubacid juices,” with ſulphurous ones; 
and others from the colour of the heatt. Some again 
from the impregnation of the air in the lungs, Red is 
however a colour not abſolutely neceſſary and eſſential, 
there being animals whoſe blood is white and 2 
Dr. Lowther computes the quantity of blood in a 
human body to be about 2olb.-others think variouſly. 


- MILK is thicker, whiter and ſweeter than the chyle 
itſelf from which it is derived, and that probably without 
much more alteration than the leaving behind ſome of 
its aqueous parts. Milk is a compoſition of three diffe · 
rent kinds of parts, buty rous, caſeous, and ferous, 


Of the SOUL and its FACULTIES, 


SOUL is defined a ſpirit proper to inform and ani- 
mate an organized body; and by its union conſtitute a 
reaſonable animal, Philoſophers are not agreed as to 
the manner wherein the ſoul reſides in the body. Some 
hold it equally diffuſed through every part. Others ſay 
it influences every part of the body, chough it has its 
principal reſidence in ſome particular part. Des Cartes 
maintains its reſidence is in the pineal gland of the brain, 
where all the nerves terminate. | 98.4 


MIND denotes a chinking or underſtanding being. 
Philoſophers allow of three kinds of mind, God, angel, 
and the human ſoul, The human mind is properly de- 
fined a thinking rational ſubſtance. By thinking it is 
diſtinguiſhed from body, and by reaſoning from God 
and Angels, who are ſuppoſed to ſee and know things 
intuitively, without the help of deduQiion and diſcourſe. 


UNDERSTANDING. is defined to be a faculty 


expreſlive of things, which ſtrike on the external ſen- 
ſes 


, wy” 
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greemen( of diſlimet ideas. ü Helen 
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ſes either by their i or effects, and ſo enter. the 
mind. The underſtanding has two offices, viz, herce p- 
tion and judgment. „ oi nb 16. dnnn 


- PERCEPTION; che act of perceiving, or appre- 
henging z or chat ſimple idea which we haue of — 
without making any affirmation or negation.— Thus, 
when wehear the word ip, the idea we then form in the 
mind is called | imagination = but when we hear of a 
thing, whereof no image can be framed, the idea we then 
havkas a mere perception: The power of perception 
conſticutes what we -callithe undtIanding. The adeas 
Wexpoeiye by:Pergaeptien are: oft akered by: tbr gudg- 
if The. faculty of, perrephon ſeems 507 bu), that 
* ich puis he diſt iaction betten the. Animate and inani- 


1 Dr # 


mate part. of crœatidu. It ig aelaph) ſical ptiatipie, 


and found in ſame degree in all animals, and in thein 
alone. Perception is of three ſorts, the perception uf 
24745 in gur minds he perception of the ſigniſicalion 
of ſigns 3, aud the perception o the agreement and diſa- 


# : 2365 


"TO ons ne O MNOLINIGT us Nil | 
JUDGMENT is a faculty, or rather an act af che 
human fout, whereby it compares its ideas, and perr 
ceives their agreement ot di ſagteement. Thus the! un- 
derſtandjog compares theo ideas of the ſun and the 
moon, and finding the idea of the ſun greater than that 
of the moon, the judgment decides; and the will acqui- 
eſees in that 2 
The difference between perception, judgment and 
reaſoning, fo far as the underſlanding is concerned in 
them is this ; that it perceives a, thing ſimply, without 
any relation to any other thing, in a imple: perception 
that it perceives the relations between two or more things 
in judgment; and laſtly that it receives the relations 
that are between the relations of things in reaſoning. 


WILI..— Some take will to be the mind itſelf, con- 
fidered as embracing or refuſing, adding that as the un- 
detſlanding is nothing elſe but the ſoul, conſidered as 
perceiying; ſo the will is che ſoul conſidered as wills 

| „ ing. 
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ing. But Mr. Locke, more intelligibly defines the will 
a faculty which the ſoul has of beginning, forbearing, 
—_ or ending various ations of the mind, and 
motions of the . by a thought or preference 
of the mind. Father Malebranclie lays it down that the 
will is that to the ſoul which motion is to the body. 


IDEA; an image or reſemblance of any thing, which 
though not ſeen is conceived by che mind. Ideas are 
ſaid to be true or fulſe, adequate or inadequate, real 
2 Adequate ideas arethofe which per fettl 

refeht thoſe archety pes u hioli the mind ſuppoſes the 

ken from.] »Inadequate ideas are ſuen as de but parti- 
ally orincompletely repreſent ikoſe arehety pes to whith 
they are referred. Thus, à perſon Whe has gov ſeen 
St. Peters at Rome, forms, from deſeriptièn, an idea of 
that building, and ſuch an idea may be called inadequate. 
Ideas are either fimple or complex, Simple ideas inelude 
all thoſe which come into the mind by ſenſation; The 
4deas of colour are acquired by the eye; ſounds by the 
ear ; heat by the touch. Some ſimple ideas are formed 
by ſenſation and reflection conjointly, as thoſe of plea- 
ſure, power, exiſtence,” Complex ideas are infinite — 
ſome are not ſuppoſed to exiſt by themſelves, but are 
conſidered as dependencies on or affettions' of ſublan- 
tives, ſuch are triangle, gratitude, murder, &c.— 
Combinations of ſimple ideas are ſuch as @ dozen, a 
ſcore, beauty, theft, &c, U. 31 


KNOWLEDGE, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts 
in the perception of the agreement or 61 = of 
our ideas. A man may be ſaid to know all thoſe truths 
which are lodged in his memory, by a foregoing clear 
and full perception, In intuitive knowledge the mind 
perceives the truth as the eye does light ; thus the mind 
perceives that white is not black, that three are more 
than two; this part of knowledge is irreſiſtible, and on 
this intuition depends all the certainty of our other 
knowledge. But when the mind is obliged to diſcover 
the agreement or diſagreement, by the intervention of 
other ideas, that becomes what we call reaſoning. We 
can have no knowledge farther than we have ideas. 


MEMORY ; 


c 


(wh). 
MEMORY 4. faculty of the mind. whereby it re- 


tains the ideas it has once received. Or it may be called 
the ſtorehouſe of our ideas. The mind has à power 10 
revive perceptions which it once bad, with this addi- 
tional one, that it has had them before. Of all the fas 
culties there is none harder to account for, or that has 
perplexed philoſophers more than the memory; Dr. 
Hook makes it conſiſt in a ſtock of ideas or images, for- 
med occaſionally by the mind, out/ofthe fine parts of che 
brain, and diſpoſed or laid up ing order. "Dus Cartes 
maintained that the, animal ſpirits exciting a motion in 
the moſt delicate fübres of the brain, leave a kind of 
traces or fourſteps, which ecaſton our rememhtance. 
Father Malebranche expꝛeſſes his notion of memory 
thus: As all our perceptions are owing to changes hap- 
pening in the fibres of the brain, the nature of the me- 
mory is obvious: for, as the leaves of a tree that have 
been folded ſor ſome time, preſerve a facility to be fol- 
ded again; ſo the fibres of the brain, having once re- 
JED impreſſions by the coutſe of the animal ſpirits, 
and by the action of objects, preſerve a facility to receive 
the ſame diſpoſition ; and it is in chis facility that me- 
mory conſiſts, , But there is ſtill a difhculty to conceive 
how ſuch an infinite number of tilings as the head is ſto- 
red with, ſhould be ranged wich ſo much order in the 
memory, as that the one ſhould not efface the other; 
and how, in ſuch a prodigious aſlemblage of traces im- 
preſſed upon the brain, the animal ſpirits ſhould awake 
to preciſely thoſe which. the mind has occaſion for. 
Seneca ſays he was able, by the mere effort of his na- 
tural memory, to repeat two thouſand words upon once 
hearing them, each in its order, though they had no de- 
pendence or connection on each other. He afterwards 
mentions a friend of his, Portius Latro, who retained 
in his memory all the declamations he had ever ſpoke ; 
and never had his memory: fail him in a fingle word. 
Cyneas, amballador to the Romans, for king Pyrrhus, 
had in one day ſo well learnt the names of his ſpettators, 
that the next he ſaluted the whole:ſenate, and all the 
populace aſſembled, each by his name. Pliny ſays Cy- 
mus knew every ſoldier in his army by name, _ L. 
1610 


( 


Scipio all the people of Rome. Carncades would repeat 
any volume found in the libraries as readily as if he were 


reading. Many more inſtances of the prodigious powers 


of memory miglit be adduced, if they were not ſome- 
what foreign to the preſenrplan, „ 
ert hnos 08 obe 


FANC is che ſame with Imagination. 

„nie obi he 405i} ach 4fHo0 108%. * 
IMAGINATION; a power or faculty of the mind, 

whereby 1tconcerwesand forms ideas of things, or images 
of objetis communicated by the'ourward organs of ſenſe, 
and making impreſſions on the fibres of the brain, 
The ſpecies: of objects, once received by the common 
ſenſes, are by imagination, retained, recalled,” exami- 
ned, compounded: divided. Thus by the fancy or 
imagination, the ideas of abſent things are formed and 
preſented to the mind as if they were preſent, In men 
the imagination is ſuppoſed to be ſubjett to reaſon ; but 
in brutes it has no ſuperior, this being the ratio brutorum, 
or what we call, reaſon in brutes. In Poets and Painters 
this paſſion ſhould be the predominant one, to enable 
them to ſeign, purſue and execute their fictions or fa- 
bles with more firength, confiflency, '&c.-* 

To explain'this faculty 'yet farther, and ſhew wherein 
and how it differs from ſenſation, it muſt be obſerved, 
that the organs of our ſenſes are compoſed of fibrillz or 
little fibres, which at one end terminate in the outward 


uw of the body, and at the other in the middle of the 
Jr 


ain. Theſe fibres may be moved two ways, either 


beginning at the end which terminates in the brain, or 
that which terminates without. Now, whenever theſe 


fibres are any way moved or agitated, the mind or ſoul is 
affected. If thenthe fibres on the outward parts of the body 
be moved, it is called ſenſation ; if the inward fibres in 
the brain be moved, it is termed imagination. When 
the bedy is in action, the nerves or fibres have a certain 
degree of tenſion, as in the caſe ofanextended cord 
fallened by its «nds; one part of which can never be 
ſtirred without communicating a like motion to every 
part. In cep, when the nerves are in a flate of relaxa- 
tion, the ſoul does not eaſily receive new ſenſations, 

According 
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According to the doctrine of Malebranche, —as often as 
there happens any alteration in the nerves or fibres in 
the brain, by the courſe of the animal ſpirits, or by any 
other manner, there happens a new perception in the 
ſoul, or a new imagination. 5 


SENSATION, ſrom what has been obſerved, may 
be defined the act of perceiving external objets by any 
of the organs of ſenſe, =SENSE is diſtinguiſhed into 
external and internal. The five external ſenſes are hear- 
ing, ſeeing, taſting, ſmelling and feeling. The inter- 
nal ones ate imagination, memory, attention, to which 
ſome add hunger and thirſt. * 16 

In quitting theſe faculties of the mind, it may be no- 
ticed, that when the mind turns itſelf inwards upon it- 
ſelf, thinking is the firſt idea that occurs; wherein it 
obſerves a great variety of modifications, and from 
whence it frames to itſelf diſtin ideas, Thus the pers 
ception annexed to any impreſſion on the body, by an 
external object, is called ſenſation. When an idea oc- 
curs without the preſence of the object, it is called re- 
membrance ; when ſought for by the mind and brought 
again into view, it is recollection; when the ideas are 
as it were regiſtered in the memory, it is attention ; and 
when the mind fixes its views on any one idea, and con- 


ſiders iton all ſides, it is called ftudy. 


THE PASSIONS. 
PASSION is aſcribed to the different motions ard 


agitations of the ſoul, Philoſophers are not agreed 
Ta the number and diviſion of the paſhons. Some 

attribute eleven kinds of paſſions tothe ful. The com- 
common diſtribution of them is into the paſſions of the 
concupiſcible appetite, ſuch as pleaſure, pain, deſire, 
averſion, love and hatred, and thoſe of the iraſcible 
appetite, which are anger, courage, fear, hope and de- 
ſpair. Some again obſerve that the moſt natural diviſion 
of the paſſions is into the 3 and painful. In 


this 
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ibis ſenſe all the paſſions may be reduced to love and 

_  hatred—but perhaps to one, eve and even that may 
be all reſolved into fe{f-love, This is eonſidered a prin- 
ciple of ſelf-preſervation, or a neceſſary and invincible 
deſire of pleaſure and happineſs, The reſt are only ri- 
vulets from this ſource, or — applications of this 
principle to particular occaſions. the deſire of 
any thing under the appearance of its goodneſs, ſuita- 
bleneſs, or neceſſity to our happineſs, conſlitutes the 
paſſion of love ; the deſire of eſchewing any thing hurt- 
ful ot deſtruttive, conſlitutes hatred or averſion; the 
de ſire of a good which appears probable and in our power 
conflitntes hope ; but if the good appear improbable or 
impoſſible, it conſlitutes fear, or deſpair. The unex- 
petied gratification of dehire, is joy ; the delice of happi- 
neſs to another under pain or ſuffering, 1s cada, 
and the delire of another's puniſhment, revenge, or 
— le defire of happineſs, then, is the ff 

The fingle deſire o neſs, then, is t ring or 
motive of all our pa 2 wiſe and — 
motive, or end of. action, ſays Dr. Morgan, is certain 
neceflary to all wiſe and reaſonable action. To 
without a motive would be the ſame as not to act at all; 
that is, ſuch an action would anſwer no farther or better 
end than not acting: But whatever wiſe ends are in- 

_ tended by them, if they are not kept under due regula- 
tion and reſtraint, they ſoon become the ſources of all 
our miſery. The natural andoccaſional cauſe of all our 
paſſions, Malebranche makes to be the motion of the 
animal ſpirits, which are diffuſed through the body to 
produce and preſerve a diſpoſition fuitable to the object 
received. He aſcribes the origin of concupiſcence to b 
thoſe impreſhons made on the brain of our 17 parents 
at their fall, which are ſlill tranſmitted and continued 
on thoſe of their children : and the dominion or preva- 
lency of concupiſcence, according to him, is what we 
call original fin, | | 
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MINERALS. 100 


METALS, SULPHURS, SEML METALS, &c 
are MINERALS. 


METAL; a ſimple, ponderous, ſhining, fixt, foſſil 
body, that fuſes and becomes fluid by fire, cokgulates 
and hardens by cold, Thereare but fix metals in all 
nature, viz. gold, Lad, filver, copper, iron, and tin, 
to tReſe a ſeventh is uſually added, viz. mercury, but 
it has not all the charatters of a metal, but is rather the 
mother or baſis of all metals. The common radical cha- 
rafter of metals is, that of all known bodies they are 
the heavieſt. As tothe origin and formation of metals, 
it is conjeftured, that they are generated of mercury, 


ſulphur and ſalt >—their matter and weight being taken 


from the mercury, and their tinflure and form from 


ſulphur, 
GOLD; the heavieſt, pureſt, moſt duAile and 


ſhining, and on theſe accounts the moſt valuable of me- 
tals, All the known parts of the earth afford this metal, 
though not with equal purity or abundance, Euro! 

furniſhes but little. That from Aſia is eſteemed the 


. particularly in the Eaſt- Indies. America fur- 
es 


ni the 14 rticularly the mines of Peru and 
Chili. The gold of Axes on the coaſt of Africa is found 
from 22 to 2g carats fine. Though gold be chiefly 
found in mines, ſome is found alſo inthe ſand and mud 
of river«and torrents. The mannerof refining and pu- 
rifying gold will be noticed under the head of nyo v4 


tories, 


SILVER; a white, rich metal, being the fineſt 
pureſt, moſt duRtile and moſt precious of all metals ex 
cept gold, There are filver mines in all the four quar- 
ters of the world, — Europe has its ſhare—our own 
iſland is not quite deſtitute thereof, though they are of 
little value, The mines of Peru and other parts of 
America are by far the richeſt—they appear | almoſt in 
exhauſtible, particularly thoſe of Potoſi, Many mil 
lions of Indians have periſhed in them, and prodigious 

B 2 numbers 
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numbers continue to be deſtroyed yearly ; for the exha- 
lations ariſing from them are of a very poiſonous quality. 
The method of ſeparating filver from the ore, is with 
quickſilver, the ſame as that of gold. 


"LEAD ; acoarſe, heavy, impure metal, and of all 

others the ſofteſt and moſt fuſible when purified, Lead 
is found in various countries, but abounds r 
in England. It is found, too, in ſeveral kinds of ſoils 
and flones, ſome whereof, befides, contain gold, ſome 
ſilver, others tin. Some obſerve that lead increaſes in 
weight, either in the open air or on the ground. Mr. 
Boyle obſerves that the lead of churches frequently 
grows both in bulk and weight ſo as to become too 
ponderous for the timber that before ſuſtained it; 
others, however, abſolutely deny this to be the caſe. 


COPPER ; a hard, dry, heavy, duftile metal; found 
in mines in ſeveral parts of Europe, but moſtly in Swe- 
den. Copper is found both in duſt and in ſtones, each 
of which are firſt well waſhed to ſeparate them from 
the earth. BRASS is formed of a mixture of cop- 
per and lapis calaminaris. - Copper melted with fine 
zin makes bell: metal an equal quantity of Braſs and 
Copper melted makes what is called Bronze, for ſta- 
tues, &c, 1 Tk 


IRON is a hard, fuſible, and malleable metal. It 
is che hardeſt, drieſt, and moſt difficult to melt of all 
metals; it may be ſoftened by heating it often in the 
fire, and it is — by 8 it in water; 
Iron has a great een; with Copper; and the 
two are not eaſily ſeparated when ſoldered together, 
It has a great conformity, too, with the loadſtone. 
Nohault ſays it is (ſelf an imperfett loadſtone. There 
are ſeveral kinds of Iron. Engliſh Tron fiteſt for fire- 
bars and ſuch uſes, Swedrſh [ron is a fine ſort, and 


| beſt to work upon. Spantſh Iron would be equal to the 


Swediſh were it not ſubject to crack when between 
hot and cold. The German Iron, called Dortſquare, 
1s a coarſe Iron fit only for ordinary uſes. The Iron 
of which wire is made is the firſt tbat runs from the 

mine- 
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mine-ftone when it is melting, as it is the ſofteſt and 
tougheſt. | | 

e have a great number of Iron-works in moſt parts 
of England; thoſe in the Foreſt of Dean, in Gloceſter- 
ſhire, are in great repute. | 


STEEL; a kind of iron refined and puriſied by fire 
with other ingredients, which render it whiter, and 
its grain cloſer and finer than common iron, 


TIN ; a whitiſh metal, ſofter than filver, yet much 
harder than lead, It is found in both lead and filver 
mines, and it is ſuppoſed to be a compound of both. 
The greateſt part of the tin conſumed in Europe, 1s 
procured from the mines of Cornwall and Devonſhire. 
Camden ſuppoſes the abundance of tin in theſe two 
provinces to have given the name Britain, to the whole 
country.—In the Syrias language, varatanac ſignifies 
land of tin, from which Bochart derives the name 
Britain, —The principal properties of Tin are, that it . 
is the lighteſt, the moſt fuſible and the moſt volatile 
of all metals, Pewter is a faftitious metal; its baſis 
15 tin, with a mixture of braſs and lead. 


MERCURY ; a fluid, mineral matter, reſembling 
filver in fuſion, It is known under agreat many deno- 
mirations. Among the ancients it was Hydrargyrum, 
J. d. water of filver, The moderns call it Mercury, 
from ſome ſuppoſed reſemblance it has to the planet of 
that name. 15 Engliſh it is popularly called Quzck- 
felver. Many of the Chymiſts call it Proteus, from 
the variety of forms, colours, &c. it paſſes through 
in their examinations, —Of all bodies, it is the heavieſt 
after gold, and ſtill the purer it is, the heavier. —lIt is 
likewiſe of all bodies the moſt ſiuid : there is ſcarcely 
any coheſion at all in the parts of Mercury. Boer» 
have obſerves that it is very improperly called a metal, 
as is has not all the characters of ſuch a body, nor 
ſcarcely any thing in common with the other metals, 
except weight and ſimilarity of parts, thus, for exam- 
ple, it is neither diſſolvable by fire, malleable, nor 


hxed, 
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Of all bodies Mercury is diviſible into the minuteſt 
parts. Thus being expoſed to the fire, it reſolves in- 
io a fume ſcarcely perceivable to the eye; but in. 
Whatever manner 1t be divided it ſtill retains its na- 
ture, and is the ſame ſpecific fluid, With whatever 
bodies Mercury be mixed, in order to fix it, it is eaſily 
ſeparated again by fire,” and reducible into pure Mer- 
cury as before. | $47 
The chief mines of Mereury are thoſe of Hungary, 
Spain, Friuli and Peru.—The greateſt part of our 
Quickſilver is brought from Friuli. It is found under 
three ſeveral forms: —In ruddy glebes, called cinnabar- 
in hard, ſtony glebes of a ſaffron colour. It is alſo 
found pure, for upon opening holes in the beds of 
ſtones, there ſometimes guſhes a vein or ſtream of pure 
Mercury, called virgin Mercury, 


SULPHUR ; a fat, unctuous, mineral ſubſtance, 
fuſible and inflammable by fire, and not diſſoluble or 
miſcible with water.,—Sulphurs are divided into ſolid 
and ſuid. The ſolid are Arſenic- and Amber, The 
liquid are Bitumen, Petroleum, Oleumterræ, &c. 
Sulphur, properly fo called, or Brimſtone, is of two 
kinds, vivum and common Sulphur. 

Sulphur vivum, is dug in this form out of the 
earth, It is opake, of a yellow or aſh colour; it eaſily 
takes fire, and in burning cafls a flrong ſulphureous 
ſmell ; comes from /Eina, Veſuvius, nd ſeveral parts 
'of Italy and Switzerland ; but the beſt is that of 
Quitto and Nicaragua in America, 

The common Sulphur is that uſed in gunpowder, 
and divers other occaſions, It is ſaid to be the native 
ſulphur with rofen rolled up into cylindrical pieces, 
Holland, Venice and Marſeilles are the chief places 
from which it comes, This kind is uſed in whitening 
ſilken, woollen and cotton ſtuffs, 

Flower of Sulphur is the pureſt part of common 
Sulphur, gained by evaporation, by ſublimation or 
burning it in pots for that purpoſe, and gathered in 
the capital of che cucurbit, where the vapour flicks, 
This preparation is excellent for the lungs, 


ARSENIC 


69 
ARSENIC is ranked in the claſs of ſulphurs. It 


is a ponderous mineral ſubſtance, volatile and unin- 


flammable: it proves extremely corroſive to animals, 


ſo as to become a violent poiſon, There are divers 
kinds, as the yellow or native, red, and cryſtaline, or 
white, The native or yellow, is from its colour called 
auripigmentum, or orpiment. It is found in copper 
mines, in a ſort of glebes or ſtones of different figures 
and izes. Its colour admits of various ſhades and mix- 
tures, It is found to contain a {mall portion of gold, 


but ſo little as not to be worth ſeparating. White. or 


cryſtaline arſenic is drawn from the native yellow, by 
ſubliming it with a portion of ſea· ſalt. It is this ſpecies 
chiefly in uſe among us for real arferic, Red — — is 
a preparation of the white, by adding to it a mineral 
ſulphur. Butter and cow's milk taken in large quanti- 
ties, prove good antidotes againſt arſenic, 


ORPIMENT is a ſpecies of arſenic. . That which 
is uſually called red orpiment or red arſenic is only the 
yellow arſenic heated to a great degree, and put into a 
crucible with oil of hemp-ſeed, olives, or nuts. 

Painters, Farriers, &c. make a great conſumption 
of this mineral; but as it is found a violent corroſive 
and reputeda poiſon, it mult he uſed with great pre- 
caution, The Indians uſe orpiment, corretted with 
juice of lemons, with good ſucceſs againſt fevers, 


BITUMEN ; a fat, tenacious, mineral juice, very 
inflammable ; or a foſſil body which readily takes fire, 
yields an oil, and is ſoluble in water, Bitumens are either 
hard, ſoft and liquid, or oily, —Some again are foſſil 


\ Others are found floating on the ſurface of certain lakes 


others ſpring from the earth like fountains, as at Pitch 
ford, in Shropſhire—ſome are ſo glutinous tha thev ſerve 
inſlead of cement or mortar in buildings, of which kind 
it was that the famous walls of Babylon were built: 
and others ſo liquid that they are burnt in lamps inſtead 
of oil, The bitumen in moſt eſlecm is that of Judea, 
Among the hard bitumens may be reckoned Pit-coal, 
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PIT-COAL ; A _—_ a ſulphurous, inflammable 
, fe 


matter, dug out of the eart rving in many countries 
as the common fewel. Pit-coal is alſo called foffil-coal, 
earth- coal and natural coal, It is common in moſt 
countries of Europe, though the Engliſi coal is in moſt 
repute, even in foreign countries. The commerce of 
coal is very conſiderable in England; great quantities 
are exported to France, &c, 10 way of Rouen. The 
goodneſs of coal confiſts in its being as free as poſſible 
from ſulphur, in its heating iron well, and in its burning 
along time in the ſmith's forge. The Engliſh coal has 
this peculiar to it, that it never lights ſo perfettly as when 
water is thrown on it. 8 ä 


SEMI- METALS, EARTHS, c. 


ZINK; akind of metalline ſubſtance, hard, white 
and brilliant. It is not ſufficiently duRtile to be deno- 
minated a metal, yet firetches a little under the hammer, 
It is uſed to purge and purify tin, Founders, toymen, 
&c. uſe it with turmeric to tinge copper, &c. It gives 
a fine gold colour, though not a very laſting one. Zink 
is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called SPELTER, 
It is found in the greateſt quantity in the mines of Goſ- 
ſelaar in Saxony : it is commonly ſold in large, ſquare, 
thick cakes, whence one would judge it to have been 
melted as it came out of the mines, and caſt in that 
figure, Some miſtakenly confound it with female anti- 
mony, others with ſpaat and biſmuth, 


EISMUTH is a mineral body, half metallic: it is 
found uſually in filver and tin mines, and is compoſed 
of the firſt matter of tin while yet imperfect. It is alſo 
called tin glaſs, becauſe when broke it ſhews a vaſt 
number of litile poliſhed lamina like glaſs; Biſmuth 
contains an arſenical ſalt, very dangerous to take in- 
wardly. There is alſo an artificial Biſmuth which is 
that ordinarily found in ſhops, made by reducing tin 
into thin laminæ, or plates, and cementing them by a 
| mixture 
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mixture of white tartar, ſalt-petre, and arſenic, The 
ſame is made with zink, uſing lead inſtead of tin, and 


a little calamine, Biſmuth is alſo called marcafite. 


MARCASITE contains the ſeed or firſt matter 
of metals ; the name is applied to every mineral body 
that has metallic particles in its compoſition, though 
not enough to make it worth working: in which caſe it 
would be called Ore. There are three kinds in the 
ſhops, Marcaſite of gold, of filver, and of copper: 
Though ſome repute the loadſlone Marcaſite of Iron. 
Marcaſite are found in mines of metals. 20 | 


MAGNET, or LOADSTONE ; a ſort of ſerru- 
ginous ſtone, in weight and colour reſembling iron ore, 
though ſomewhat harder and more heavy, endued with 
divers extraordinary properties. $31 | 

The moſt diſtin died properties of the Magnet, are, 
that it points to %s les of the world, and that it at- 
tracts iron, and it alſo communicates theſe properties 
by touch to iron; on which foundation are built the 
mariner's needles, 1 SRL 

The attrattive power of the magnet was known to 
the ancients, and 15 mentioned by Plato and Euripides, 
who call it the herculean ſtone, becauſe it commands 
iron, which ſubdues every thing elſe. But the know- 
ledge of its directive power, diſpoling needles and pieces 
of iron to point along the meridian of every place near- 
ly tothe north, is of later date; though the exact time is 
— In 1260, Mareo Polo the Venetian, 
is ſaid by ſome to have introduced the Mariner's com- 
paſs, not as an invention of his own, but as derived 
from the Chineſe. Some imagine that the Chineſe 
borrowed it from the Europeans. 

The Magnet is uſually found in iron mines, and ſome- 
times in very large pieces, half magnet, half iron. Its 
colour is different according to the different countries it 
is brought from. Norman obſerves that the beſt are 
brought from China and Bengal, which are irony or ofa 
ſanguine colour; thoſe of Arabia are reddiſh, thoſe of 
Macedonia blackiſh ; and thoſe of Hungary, Germa- 
ny, England, &c, the colour of unwrought iron. _ 

ther 
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ther its ſigure nor bulk are determined, it is found of all 
forms and fizes. The ancients reckoned five kinds of 
Magnets, different in colour and virtue: the Ethiopic, 
Magneſian, Bœotic, Alexandrian, and Natolian ; the 
chief uſe they made of it was in medicine, for the cure 
of burns and defluxions on the Eyes, The moderns are 
more happy, in taking it to condutt them in their voy- 
ages. 

Dipping-needles, inſtead of playing horizontally and 
pointing out North and South, dip or incline down- 
wards to the horizon. The inventor of the dipping- 
needle, was without all queſtion, an Engliſhman, 
Robert Norman by name, and a compaſs. maker at 
Wapping, about the year 1376. The occaſion of the 
diſcovery he himſelf relates; that it being his cuſtom t6 
finiſh and hang the needles of his compaſſes, before he 
touched them, he always found that immediately after 
the touch, the North point would bend or decline down- 
wards, The conſtancy of this effect, led him at length 
to obſerve the preciſe quantity of the dip, or to menlare 
the greateſt angle which the needle would make with the 
horizon. Burrows, Gilbert, Ridley, Bond, &c. en- 
deavoured to apply this diſcovery to the finding the la- 
titude, and Mr. Whifton, tothe finding the longitude there» 
by, which is now performed with conſiderable exattneſs. 


TAMBAC, or TAMBAQUE ; a mixture of gold 
and copper, which the people of Siam hold more beauti- 
ful, and ſet a greater value on than gold itſelf. Some 
travellers ſpeak of it as a metal found in its peculiar 
mines. The Abbe de Choiſy, doubts whether it ma 
not be the elefrum, amber, of Solomon, The Ambaſ- 
ſadors of Siam, brought ſeveral works in Tambac to Pa- 
- ris, in the reign of Louis XIV. which wete not found 
ſo beautiful as was expected. 


BLACKLEAD; a kind of mineral ſtone of a black 
colour, but ſilvered and ſhining ; found chiefly in lead 
mines. It appears to be nothing elſe, but lead, not yet 
arrived at maturity; and is much uſed for Pencils, or 
crayons for deſigning. It is melted like the common 


lead, 
OKER, 
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OKER, or OC HER; a yellow, dry, foffil earth; 
harſh to the touch, found in r and lead mines, 
ſometimes in thoſe of ſilver, and ſometimes in mines of 
its own. Though Oker be, called an earth, yet it ſeems 
more rightly. to refer to the clafs of ſemi- metals. It 
conſiſts of garth and a meta}, particularly iron combi- 
ned. Mr. Boyle ſays he has ſeen a piece of oker richer 
in metal than moſt iron ores ; and which was even ren- 
dered magnetical by heatingand then cooling it ina per- 
pendicular poſition. Some Authors eſteem oker pro- 
per to promote the melting of metals, when they are 
too harſh and brittle; but its chief uſe is in painting. 

The yellow oker is the natural, the red is prepared 
from the yellow by calcining it in the fire till it have 
acquired its redneſs, 

The beds are uſually from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet deep; their thickneſs from tour to 
eight inches. The beſt oker is that of Berry, in France, 
There are ſeveral kinds dug in England, all bordering 
on * red, ſome of them uſed in poliſhing looking- 
glaſles. | | 


BOLE or Bole Armeniac, or the Armenian Bole, is 
a ſoft, friable, fat earth of a pale red colour, eaſil 
pulverized, and which adheres tothe tongue ; Nat 
a good drier, and uſed in divers diſcafes externally and 
internally. 

Bole of the Levant, is an earth, nearly of the ſame 
nature, Pomet ſays that all boles now in uſe come not 
from the Levant, &c. but from France or the neigh- - 
bouring countries. Some with more probability. think 
that it is the Levant bole Which paſſes among us for the 
armoniac. There is alſo a medicinal ſubſtance, called 
Japan Earth, very auſtere upon the palate, ſeeming 
to melt, like bole in the mouth and leaving ſomewhat 
ofa ſweetiſh taſte behind it: but to what genus or king- 
dom it belongs 1s not well agreed on, 


CHALK; a white foſſil ſubſtance, uſually reckoned 
as a tone, but Dr. Slare ſays without reaſon : Since, 
when examined by the hydroſtatical balance, itis found 
to want much of the weight and conſiſtence of y* real 

One. 
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ſlone. He thinks it more juſtly ranked among the 
boles, This he obſerves to be the caſe not only in 
chalk, but vatious other bodies taken to ber ſtones, 
which are nearer to earth, ſulphur, metal, &c. than ſtone. 
There are two kinds of chalk. A hard, dry, ſtrong 
chalk is uſed for making of lime; and a ſoft unttuous 
chalk uſed to manure lands; as eaſily diſſolving with 
rain, and froſt. It is for cold, ſour ground, and pro- 
motes the yielding of corn; it ſweetens graſs ſo as 10 
eagle cattle to faiten ſpeedily, and.cows to give thick 
milk, | * 

Chalk is alſo uſed in medicines, as an aſtringent, an 
abſorbent and a ſweetner ; and it is celebrated for curing 


the heart-burn almoſt beyond any thing whatſoever. 
FULLERS' EARTH; a fatty, foſſil earth, abound- 


ing with nitre, and of great uſe in the woollen manufac- 
ture. It ſerves to ſcour cloths, fluffs, &c. It im- 
bibes all the greaſe and oil neceſſarily uſed in the pre- 
paring and dreſſing of the wool, Fullers“ earth is dug 
in great plenty out of certain pits near Brick-Hill in 
Staffordſhire, As it isabſolutely neceſſary to the well 
dreſſing of cloth, foreigners, without obtaining this 
article can never reach to the perfection of the Engliſh 
cloths. . For this reaſon it is made a contraband commo- 
dity; and the export made equally criminal with that of 
exporting wool. Abroad they make great uſe of urine 
inſtead of fullers' earth. Sir H. Plat, and others, 
reckon it a great improver of land. It promotes the 
2 of plants, as it abounds much in the vegative 

lt, When diſſolved in vinegar it diſperſes pimples ; 
it checks iuflammations, and cures burns. a 


GEMs and PRECIOUS STONES. 


} GEM, is a common name for all precious Stones or 
ewels, | 


DIAMOND, by the ancients called Adamant; a 
recious ſtone, the firſt in rank, value, hardneſs and 
| luſlre, 


or 
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len, afall acme, The gooleatiof Homonds conblh 


in their water, or colour, luſtre and weight. The moſt 
rfekt colour is the, white. Their defects are veins, 
avs, ſpecks, &c. In Europe the Lapidaries examive 
the 8 of their rough diamonds by day light, In 
the Indies it is done by night. Dr. Wall, in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſattions, ſeems. to have found an infal- 
lible method of diſtinguiſhing diamonds from. other 
flones A diamond, with an eaſy, flight friction in 
the dark, with any ſoft, animal ſubſlance, as the fin- 
er, woollen, filk,. ot the like, appears luminous in 
ts whole body: and if you keep rubbing it long, and 
then expoſe it tothe eye it will remain ſo for ſome time. 
Diamonds are only found in the Eaſt Indies, and that 
only in the kingdoms of Golconda, V iſapour, Bengal, 
oy the Iſland of Borneo, There are ty mines, or 
rather two mines and, two. rivers. The miners, work 
quite naked, except a thin linnen cloth before them, 
and they have alſo inſpettors to prevent their concealing 
the ſtones, Which however they frequently find means 
todo by ſwallowing themdown when they are not ob- 


ſerved. 


CRYSTAL; a kind of foflil, tranſparent ſtone, 
white like a diamond, but much inferior in luſtre and 
hardneſs. It is uſed for vaſes, urns, mirrors, &c. 
The ancients knew little of its nature. Pliny ſpeaks of 
it as hardened, petrified water ; but experience has 
ſhewn us the contrary. Several mountains of Europe, 
and ſome of Alia, produce rock cryſtal. Madagaſcar, 
is al ſo ſaid to yield more than all the world heſide. Its 
perfection conſiſts in luſtre and tranſparency: that with 
{iraws, duſt, clouds, &c; is little valued. It is fre- 
quently found hexagonal (or with fix ages) the edges 
inimitably fine and accurate. It is cut an — 
the ſame manner, with the ſame inſtruments, and by 
the ſame workmen as diamonds. F. Fraxciſco Lana, 
in deſcribing the formation of diamonds, obſerves, that 
in the Val Sabbia is a ſpacious round of a meadow, bare 
of all herbs, wherein cryſtals are generated all ſexangu- 
lar, The country people thought them produced from 
dews, becauſe, being gathered over night, others would 

ariſe 


( 26) | 
ariſe ina ſerene and dewy ſky. He obſerved that there 


was no mark cf any mine thereabout, and coucluded 
them produce By the plenty of nitrous ſteams, which, 
while it hindered the vegetation of thoſe places, mrght 
coagulate the due falling thereon. Rofault obſerves, 
that cryſtal, diamond,” &c. muſt have been originally 
liquid. Boerhaave takes'cryſtal to be the proper matter 
or baſis of all gems or precious tones ; and that they 


aſſume this or that colour from the different admixture 


- 


of mineral fumes, &c. 

Cryſtal is ſuppoſed uſeful in medicine as an aftrin- 
gent, that it increaſes milk in nurſes, and is an antidote 
againſt arſenic. | * | 


RUBY}; a red ſparkling gem, of the firſt rank among 
ious ones, T here are two places in the Eaſt Indies 
where the ruby is found ; the kingdom of Pegu, and 
the Iſte of Ceylon. There are rubies alſo found in Eu- 
rope, particularly in Bohemia and Hungary, eſpecially 
the former, wherein is a mine of flints of divers ſizes, 
which, upon breaking, are ſometimes found to contain 
rubies, as fine and hard as any of the eaſtern ones. 
Rubies may be ſo nearly counterfeited, that the Lapi- 
daries themſgſves may be deceived, When a ruby ex- 
ceedstwenty Harats it is called a CARBUNCLE, the 
name offan imaginary flone, deſcribed by the ancients, 
They * y the carbuncle to be taken from the 
dragon's head, and we hearof many a cavalier who went 
to combat with dragons, on purpoſe to gain this invalu- 
able jewel, YVartoman aſſures us, that the king of Pegu 
uſed no other light in the night time, but that of his car- 
buncle, which caſt a blaze ſike that of the ſun. 
I be ancients credulouſly attributed many virtues to 
the ruby, as that it expels poiſons, cures the plague, 
baniſhes ſorrow, &c, 


EMERALD; a precious ſtone, very green and 
tranſparent ; in hardneſs next after the ruby, There 
are two kinds, oriental and peruvian. The oriental 
is harder, more brilliant and e than the pe- 
ruvian; which has generally clouds found in it, and 
ſparkles leſs. Some, it is ſaid, are found in Cyprus, 
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and even in our own iſland ; but they are very incon- 
ſiderable, if, indeed, there be any true ones at all.—- 
The Emerald is ſuppoſed to grow more and more per- 
felt in the mine, like the ruby, and to arrive. at its 
reenneſs by ſlow-degrees. The ancients made amu- 
505 of Emerald, againſt all kinds of ſorcery; but we 
have now more experience, or leſs credulity, and 
they are valued for their beauty, not for their vir- 
tue., Some however ſuppoſe, when they are reduced 
into an Ir —— and mixed with roſe-water, 
they may be of ſome uſe in medicine. Authors men- 
tion Emeralds of incredible magnitude; of one, pie- 
tended to have been ſeen by Theophraſtus, ina temple 
in Egypt, four cubits long and three broad: and of 
an obeliſk of emerald forty feet high. 


TOPAZ ; che third order of gems after the diamond. 
It is tranſparent and of a beautiful yeilow-or gold 
colour; it is very hard and takes a fine-poliſh, It is 
found in the. Indies, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Peru, and 
Bohemia. Ihe oriental ones are moſt eſteemed, 
their colour borders on-the orange : thoſe of Peru are 
ſofter, but their colour nearly the ſame. Thoſe of 
Madagaſcar were in much eſteem, but are now in 


ſmall eſtimation. —The Topaz is eaſily counterfeited, 


and there are fattitious ones, which to the. eye do not 
appear inferior to the natural ones. The ancients aſeri- 
bed great virtues to the Topaz which are now diſcre- 
Aited. In the 118th Pſalm there is mention made of 
the Topaz. It appears to be the true Cryſolite of the 


ancients. 


CHRYSOLITE is a precious tone of a duſky 
green colour, with a caſt of yellow. The ancients 
gave this name to all precious ſlones wherein the 
yellow or golden was the prevailing colour, 


SAPPHIRE, or SAPPHYR, This precious 
ſlone is of an azure or beautiful ſky- colour. It is 
tranſparent, yet ſo exceeding hard, as ſcarcely to 
bear being engraven. The deepeſt blues are eſteemed 
males, and the whiteſt K The fineſt things, in 
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the Hebrew, are all called Sapphires. The throne of 

Vers ; und the Rabbins 
hold that Moſes? nod, and the tables he received on 
mount Sinai, were of Sapphire. * 

The Chymiſts make Nerat reparations of Sap- 
phire, as à ſalt, a tincture, an eſſence, à water, an oil, 
&e. and there are 'few diſeaſes but ſome pretend to 
cure by them. inn y 
Some rank the cat's eye, oculus cati, in the number 
of Sapphires. This gem has a remarkable diverſity of 
colours, is very hard, and bears a poliſh equal to the 
true Sapphire. The Sapphires of Pegu are the moſt 
eſteemed. They are found in the ſame mines with 
the rubies. Some are alſo brought from Calicut,” Ca- 
nanor, and Ceylon, from which laſt place we ſhould 
be furniſhed with abundance, if the king of the iſland 
did not prohibit all commerce thereof with foreigners. 
—The ſoft water Sapphires of Bohemia and $: eſis 
are of ſome account, though far inferior to the oriental 
ones, both in their brightneſs and firmneſs. 

Some people value'the Sapphire beyond the Ruby, 
and give it the ſecond place among precious ſtones, 


GRANATE, often called garnet, is a gem, or pre- 
cious ſtone of a high red colour; thus called from the 
reſemblance it bears to the kernel of a pomgranate. Gra- 
nates are either oriental or occidental the firſt are 
brought from divers parts of the Eaſt Indies; the ſecond 
from Spain, Bohemia and Sileſia, Thoſe from the 
eaſt arediſtinguiſhed by their colour. Some are of a 
deep browniſh red, as big as an hen's egg; others nearly 
of — hue of the hyacinth : a third kind have a mixture 
of the violet with their red. Of the occidental granates, 
thoſe of Sileſia are the darkeſt, and thoſe of Bohemia 
the moſtvalued. They are found near Prague, not in 
any particularmines, but are picked by peaſants in the 
fields, from among the ſand and pebbles, 


AMETHYST ; a precious ſtone, ofa violet colour, 
bordering on purple. Plutarch ſays the amethyſt takes 
its name from its colour, which according to him reſem- 
bles wine mixed with water. The -ancicnts ſuppoſed it 

prevented 
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prevented drunkenteſs, by being hung about the necks 
of great Ufinkers; Phe oriental kind, which is the har- 
deft, ſcateeſt and moſt valuable, is of a dove colour. 
The German is of a vioter"colout ; and that of Car- 
chage&nz has the colour of # panfy. There are beautiful 
ones wund in the Pyteneans, and in the mountains of 
AA e Fam * N 
The amethyſt is not extremely hard, aud may be cut 
with a· lealen Wheel, ſmeared with emery, moiſtened in 
water. It is poliſned on # _ wheel, with tripoli, 
It is eaffly erigraven on, eicher in creux, or relievo, 
B ERV L denotes i ww owns or gem, brought 
from India, of a light or pale green colour... The beryl 
of the antients is the ſame with what in latter times has 
been denominated agua marina, on account of iti azur 
or ſeu- green colour... | 

Some authors take the beryl to be the diamond of the 
ancients; this is certain—the ableſt modern jewellers 
ſometimes miſtake the one for the other. | 
The beryl is ſometimes found large enough to form 
fine vaſes.” It is fad there are many of them in Cam- 
bays, Martaban, Pegu, and Ceylon. 
The properties of the beryl were wonderful in the 
opinion of the ancient naturaliſts; ir kept people from 
falling into ambuſcades of the enemies; excited courage 
in the -fearful, cured difeaſes of the eyes and ſlomach. 
Ie does tone of theſe things now, becauſe people are 
not {imple enough to beheve it has the virtue todo them, 


" AGATor ACHAT; a precious ſtone, partly tran- 
ſparent, and partly opake; uſually diverlified with a 
variety of -cotpurs, veins, fpots, &c. ſometimes exhi- 
biting figures, or appearancesof natural objects. There 
are various kinds of agat, which, according to their dif- 
ferent, colours, and degrees of tranſparency, have dif- 
ferent names. The principal are theſe four, the onyx, 
the calcedony, the'black, and the German agats. Agats 
have ordinarily reddiſh teints, De Boot menuons one 
of the ſize of a nail,” wherein a biſhop with his mitre 
was very well repreſented ; and turning it a little, a man 
avdwoman's head were ſeen an its place, The Sardians 
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and Sardonic agats are very valuable; the latter is ＋ 


a ſanguine colour, and is divided into zones, which 
ſeems to have been painted by art. Pliny, Strabo 
and Cicero ſav that Polycrates's ring was a Sardonyx. 
Authors alſo ſpeak of Roman Agats, Egyptian Agats, 


and others. Ihe ancients mention a red agat ſpotted 
with points of gold, found in Candia, and called ſa- 
cred. Agat has always been eſteemed for ſeals; 
as being a ſtone that no wax will ſlick to. Mr. Boyle 
takes agats to have been formed of ſeparate beds of 
ſtrata of fine clay or earth, brought by a petrifying 
liquor to coagulate into a ſtone, He mentions an 
agat wich a moveable ſpot, or cloud in it. 


The ONYX, which is accounted a ſpecies. of the 
opake agaty is a precious ſtone, of a dark horny colour, 
in which is a plate ofa blueiſh white, and ſometimes of 
red; the ſeveral colours appearing as diftintt as if laid 
on by art. There are ſome brought from Arabia, mixed 
with a browniſh hue ; which after taking off one lay or 
zone, ſhew another underneath of a different colour. 
White zones or girdles are eſſential to an onyx. 


The 2 is a ſort of precious ſtone, chiefly 
opake, but ſometimes tranſparent 1n certain parts, not 
much different from the agat, excepting in this, that 
it is ſofter and does not take ſo good a poliſh. The 
florid jaſper found in the Pyreneans, is uſually ſtained 
with various colours. The moſt beautiful is + bw bor- 
dering on the colour of lacca or purple; next to that, 
the carnation ; but what is now molt valued is the green 
ſpotted with red. In ſome jaſpers, nature ſeems to have 
amuſed herſelf in repreſenting rivers, trees, animals, 
Jandſcapes, &c. as if they were painted. 


OPAL; a precious ſtone of various colours; chan- 
geable according to the different poſitions of the ſtone 
to the light. In it are ſeen the red of the ruby, the 
purple of the amethyſt, the green of the emerald, be- 
ſides yellow, blue, and ſometimes black and white, 
When the ſtone is broken moſt of theſe colours diſap- 
pear, which ſhews that they ariſe by te flettion from one 

or 
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or two principal ones. Its form. is always either round 


ot oval, like a pearl its prevailing colour white. Its 
diverſity of colours makes it almoſt ofequal value with a 
ſapphire or ruby. Tavernier ſays, there are mines of 
opal in Turkey. Others, ſay Cyprus, Arabia, Egypt, 
— and Hungary: produce it; whence it. is At. 
tinguiſhed into two kinds, oriental and occidental. 
Pliny and Solinus mention a ſpecies of opal called exa- 
contalit hug, which had ſixty colours. There is an ar- 
tificial opal, counterfeited fo as nearly to repreſent the 
natural one. | | 14 
CORNELIAN, or CARNELIAN ; a precious 
lone, ordinarily red, bordering on orange; called alſo 
Sardius, or the Sardian fone. It is butlittletranſpa- 
rent, cuts eaſily 5 and we find moſt of the fine grayings 
of antiquity, whether in relievo, or indented, are on 
this lone. It bears the fire admirably, The fineſt 
cornehians.are thoſe brought from near Babylon; the 
next are thoſe of Sardinia; the laſt, thoſe ofthe Rhine, 
Bohemia, and Sileſia. To give theſe ſtones a greater 
luſtre, in ſetting them they lay a piece of ſilver leaf un- 
derneath, The principal uſe made of cornelians is in 


ſeals, as they grave well, and take a fine poliſh, - 


HYACINTH, or JACINTH; a precious ſtone, 
ſo called from its reſemblauce to the purple flower named 
hyacinth, or the violet. This, it muſt be obſerved, 
agrees with the ancient, rather than the modern hya- 
cinth, which is uſually of a deep reddiſh yellow, ap- 
proaching a flame colour, or the deepeſt amber. There 
are four ſoris of byacinths, diſtinguiſhed by their colour; 
and they are al ſo diſtinguiſhed into oriental and occiden- 
tal, The oriental come from Calicut and Cambaya, 
and are equal in hardneſs to the oriental amethyſt. The 
occidental are found in Bohemia and Portugal, which 
are a degree ſofter. The ſtone graves or cuts fine, and 
would be more uſed for ſeals, but that the graving 
frequently coſts more than the ſtone. The ancients 
uſed it for amulets and taliſmans; and bore it about 
their necks, or ſet in rings, &c. ſuppoſing it to have 
the virtue of ſecuring them from the plague, _ 
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The hyacinth uſed in medici * and whereof the ton- 
ſectian A yacint i Lr a different ſtone, ofwhich 
U forts. Em L 18 | 


there are three ſe „un 
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PEARL; à hard, white, ſhining body, uſually 
toundiſh, found in a teſtacious fiſh, reſembling an oy- 
ier. It is ranked in the number of gems, or precious 
Hones. The fin -whecein the pearls are found is three 
dor four times the ſigze of the common oyſters; and is 
called by naturaliſta, inna marina. 
Each pinna commonly yields ten or twelve pearls, 
though an hundred and fifty, it 1s pretended, have 
been ſeen in the ſame fiſh, Some among ihem are much 
larger than others and ripen faſter. The moſt perfett 
drop firſt, the reſt remaining at the bottom of the ſhell. 
Some grow ſo big as to hinder the oy fler from ſhuwting, 
in which caſe the ſiſh rots and dies. nun 0 
The formation of pearls has puzzled bothr ancient 
and modern naturaliſts. Pliny ſuppoſes them formed 
ofthe dew.. ' The fiſh, fays he, riſes every morning to 
the ſurface of the vater and there opens its ſhell} to im- 
bibe the dew of the heavens, as fome liquors are con- 
veried imo cryflals in the earth; or as the juice of 
flowers ine honey and wax in the body of the bee, fo 
the dew like a liquid pearl, inſinuating into the body of 
the fiſh; fixes its ſalts, and there aſſumes the colour, 
hardneſs, and form of pearl. But this, how plaufible 
ſoever, is 2 Eile, for the pearl oy ſlers grow 
faſt to the rocks, and no body ever yet faw any of them + 
appear on che furface of the water. Some think pearls 
to be the eggs of the fithes they are found in: but nei- 
ther does this agree with the phenomena, for pearls are 
found throughout the whole ſubſtance of the oy ſter, in 
the head, tbe coat that covers it, the circular muſcles 
that termivate in it, the ſlomach, and other parts. 
N. Reaumur has a very cut ious piece on the ſabject 
of their formation. He obſerves that pearls are formed 
like other ſtones in animals, as thoſe in che bladder, kid- 
nies, & c. that they are apparently the effetts of a dif- 
eaſe in the fiſh, that they are formed of a juice extrava- 
ſated out of ſome broken veſtels, and detained and fixed 
among the membranes, He obſerves that the ſhells of 
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ſea fiſhes, as well as thoſe of ſnails, &c. are formed of 
a glutinous, ſtony matter, oozing out of the body ofthe, 
animal, and it is no wonder that an animal which has 
veſſels wherein circulates a ſufficient quantitv of ſlony 
juice to build, thicken, and extend a ſhell, ſhould have 
enough to form ſtones, if the juice ſhould happen to 
overflow and burſt forth into any cavity of the body, 
or among the membranes. nll 

Pearls are caught in the ſeas of the Eaſt Indies—in 
thoſe of America—and in ſome parts of Europe, as on 
the coaſt of Scotland, and in a tiver of Bavaria, 

— —— 
STONES. 

All ſtones are hard, ſolid bodies, neither malleable, 
nor fuſible by fire, nor ſoluble in water; formed in 
ſucceſhon of time in the body of the earth. _ 

For the origin and formation of ſtones, M. Tourne- 
fort in 1702, propoſed to the Royal Academy a-new 
theory, On a curious ſurvey of the famous labyrinth 
of Crete, he obſerved that ſeveral people had engraven 
their names in the living rock, whereof its walls 
are formed, —and that the letters, inſtead of being 
hollow (being all cut with knife points) were, i- 
nent and flood out of the ſubſtance of the rock, like ſo 
many baſſo- relievos. He thence concluded that, the 
cavities of the letters filled inſenſibly, with a matter, 
iſſuing out of the ſubſtance of the rock, and that even in 
a greater abundance than was neceſſary for filling the 
cavity. Thus is the wound made with the knife healed 
up; the matter of the letters was whitiſh, and the 
rock greyiſh, Something very like it is obſerved in 
the barks of trees, wherein letters have been cut with 
a knife; ſo that the Poet had reaſon to ſay, creſcent We, 
creſcetis amores, 

M. Tournefort, from this and other inſtances, ſup- 
ports his opinion, that there are ſlones which grow 
in the quarries, and e AN that are fed; that the 
ſame juice which nouriſhes them ſerves alſo to join 


their parts when broken, juſt as in the bones of ani- 
mals 


— 
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mals, and the branches of trees, when kept up by ban - 
dages; and in a word he believes that they vegetate. 
There is indeed, no room to doubt but that they are 
organized, and that they draw their nutritious juice 
from the earth. That ſome ſtones at leaſt vegetate and 
grow like plants is clear, and probably they are gene- 
rated in the ſame manner. None ever doubted that 
ſhells grow by means of a nutritious juice; and yet 
this juice 1s conveyed along the narrow canals of theſe 
exceſhvely hard ies. Stones,” therefore, though 
hard, may vegetate. | 

Having already ſpoken of Precious Stones, we ſhall 
notice the more common kinds; as Marble, Porphyry, 


Alabaſter, Portland-flone, &c. 


MARBLE ; a valuable kind of ſtone, found in great 
maſſes, dug out of pi:s or quarries: being of a conſl1- 
tution ſo hard and compaR, and again fo $ as readily 
to take a beautiful poliſh ; much uſed in ornaments of 
buildings, as columns, ' ſtatues, altars, tombs, chimney- 
pieces, tables, and the like. | 
There are an infinite number of different kinds of mar- 
ble, uſually denominated either from their colour, their 
age, their country, their grain, their degree of hard- 
neſs, their weight, or their defetts; ſome are of one 
fimple colour, as white, or black ; others ſtreaked or 
variegated with flains, clouds, waves, veins, &c, but 
all opake except the white, which, when cut into thin 
flices, becomes tranſparent, —Englift white marble is 
veined with red. Derbyſhire marble is variouſly clou- 
ded, and diverſified with brown, red, yellow. Marble 
of Auvergne, in France, is of a pale red, mingled with 
violet, green and yellow. Various other kinds are de- 
nominated by the places from which they are brought, 
as Dinan, near Leige.— Namur, Languedoc, Savoy, 
Sicily, &c. &c. 

Artificial Marble, is only marble 1 and 
mixed in a certain portion with plaiſter; the whole 
well ſifted, worked up with water, and uſed like com- 
mon plaiſter. With this ſlucco, are made ſtatues, 
buſts, baſlo-relievos,. and other ornaments of architec- 
ture, 

To 


. 


To poliſi marble, it is firſt rubbed, with freeſtone-; 


afterwards with pumice-ſtone, and laſt with emery, or 
calcined tin. CRT An 


PORPHYRY; a precious kind of ſtone, or matble, 
of a browniſh red colour, frequently interſperſed. with 
white ſtains ; anciently brougbt from Egypt, and ex- 
ceeding all others in bardneſs. The ,porphyry quarries 
are long fince loſt, and the art of cutting it, among the 
ancients, is alſo loſt. The modern t will ſcarcely 
touch it. Either the ancients, therefore, had the art 
of tempering ſteel better than we, or they had the 
art of ſoftening the. porphyry. Though it is probable 
that time and air have contributed to increaſe its hard- 
neſs, | 

Mr. Addiſon tells us be ſaw a workman at Rome 
employed in the cutting of porphy „but his advances 
were exceedingly ſlow, and almoſt inſenſible, The 
Italian Sculptors work it with a braſs ſaw without any 
teeth, together with emery and water. Leon Baptiſta 
Alberti, ſearching for the necellary temper, ſays: he 
found goat's blood the beſt of any. Coſmo de Medicis 
is ſaid to have diſtilled a water from certain herbs, 
wherewith his ſculptor gave his tools ſuch an admirable 
hardneſs and temper, as that he performed ſome fine 
works with them, particularly our Saviour's head, in 
demi-relievo, Even the very bair, and beard, how 
difficult ſoever, are here well condufted, and there is 
nothing of the kind better in all the works of the an- 
cients, But the ſecret ſeems to have died with him. 

The French pretend to have found another method, 


with an iron ſaw without teeth, and freeſtone pulve- 
rized with water, 


ALABASTER; a ſpecies of that genus of flones, 
whoſe baſe is calcareous earth. It differs from Marble 
in being combined, not with the ærial, but with vitrio- 


lic acid, In its compoſition it does not differ from 
Plaſter of Paris. 5 


There are three kinds; the ſnow- White, ſhining ala- 
baſter, found in Taurus, in pieces large enough to 
make diſhes: it cuts freely and is capable ofa fine A 1 
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ad. the yellow alabaſter, is found in Greece, of a ſoft 
texture, "heavy and nearly of the colour of honey. 
This ſpecies has been found alſo in Germany, France, 
and in Derbyſhire, in England. gd. the variegated, 
yellow and reddifh alabaſter. This is the common ala- 

ſter of the ancients, and is fo ſoft that it may be cut 
with a knife, it is remarkabl bright,-almoſt tranſparent; 
admits of à fine poliſh, and 'confifts of large angular 

rry concretions. : 4 | 

Alabaſters are frequently uſed by ſlatuaties for ſmall 
ſtatues, vaſes and columns. The clearneſs and fineneſs 
of this ſtone renders it in ſome meaſure tranſparent, 
whence! it has been ſometimes employed for windows. 
There is a church at Florence, fil illuminated by ala- 
baſter windows; inſtead of panes of glaſs. there are ſlabs 
of alabaſter near fifteen feet high, each of which forms 
a ſingle window, through which the light is conveyed, 
The countries in Europe which abound moſt in alabaſter, 
are Germany, towards Coblentz ; the province of Ma- 
connois in France; Italy towards Rome and in Lorrain. 
A new manufatture of . from a ſingular 
ſpecies of faftitious- alabaſter, has been ſome time ago 
eſtabliſhed by M. Letapie, at the baths of St. Philip 
in Tuſcany. The ſtream of theſe baths depoſits a pe- 
.culiar kind of fand, which when collected and conden- 
ſed, in the cavities of any body Wo” 1 hg to oppoſe its 
current, acquires the nature, hardneſs and colour of 
alabaſter,” and aſſumes the forms of thoſe cavities in 
which it is thus lodged. EIN 


. FREESTONE; that dug in the peninſula of 
Portland, and thence called Portland. une is much 
uſed, being ſofter and whiter than Purbec ſtone, and is 
commonly raiſed out of the quarries in bigger blocks 
yu that. Some alſo call Ryegate or fire ſtone, free- 
one. 8 
Mr. Boyle obſerves that a competent knowledge of 
the ſap or juice found in ſtones uſed in building 18 of 
great importance, The ſame {lane dug out of the ſame 
quarry at one ſeaſon, being found to moulder away in a 
few winters, which dug at another ſeaſon, will brave 
the weather for many ages: and there are others though 


dug 
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dug at a proper ſeaſon, yet make but-ruinous buildings 
if uſed at an improper ſeaſon, The ſame author adds, 
that as there are ſome ſort of tones, which will decay in 
a few Ich there ate others that will not have attained 


their full hardneſs in thirty or forty years, or even 
much more, | 

Freeſlone, is a whitiſh ſtone, dug up in many parts of 
England, that works like alabaſter ; but more hard, 
aud durable, being of excellent uſe in building, It is 
a kind of greet but finer ſanded, and a ſmoother ſtone ; 
and is called freeſtone from its being of ſuch a conſlitu- 
tion as to be cut freely in any diretton, 


SLATE; a blue fifſile, very ſoft when dug out of 
the quarry, and on that account eaſily cut or ſawed into 
thin, long ſquares, to ſerve in lieu of tiles, for the co- 
vering of houſes: Sometimes alſo to make tables of, 
and to pave with, and for other pos, The anci- 
ents were unacquainted with the a: of flate, and inſlead 
thereof ee their houſes with ſhingle as we read in 
Pliny. Beſides the blue ſlate, we have in England a 

rey iſh ſlate, called alſo Horſham-ſtone from a town in 
Soller of that name, where the greateſt quantities of it 
are found, The blue {late is a very light, laſting and 
beautiful covering. To judge of the goodneſs of llate, 
Mr. Colepreſs, in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, or- 
ders it to be knocked againſt any hard body, to make it 
yield a ſound; if the ſound be good and clear, the ſtone 
1s firm and good. Another method of proving its good- 
neſs is by weighing it exatily, then letting it lie fix or 
eight hours under water, and wiping it very clean; if it 
weighs now more than ic did before, it will not endure 
without rotting the lach or timber. 


FLINT; a ſmall, hard, black pebble; chiefly uſed 
for yielding ſparks of fire by colliſion againit ſteel, 

The Indians, inflead of ſteel and flint, uſe two pieces 
of green wood, which they rub violently againſt each 
other. In the Eall they uſe the wood candon, and in 
Peru, reyaca. 

Flints are alſo one of the principal ingredients in the 
making of glaſs. 


D PUMICE 
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PUMICE-STONE; a kind of ſpongious ſtone, 
very porous and friable. Naturalifls are not agreed 
about the nature and origin of pumice. Some think it 
to be a piece of rock half burut and calcined, caſt up in 
eruptions of volcanos, particularly Atna and Veſuvius, 
into the ſea. Dr. Wood ward conſiders pumice as only 
a ſort of flag or cinder ; and afhrms 1t 1s only found either 
where forges of metal have anciently been, oc near ſome 


- volcano, or burning mountain, Other authors will 


have it to ariſe from the bottom of the ſea ; whence the 
ſuppoſe it to be detached by ſubterranean fires; and 
hence account both for its lightneſs and porofity, and its 
{aline taſte, alledging that ' Are parts of the Archipe- 
lago are frequently found covered with it, all at once, 
after a few inward ſhakes and heavings of the bottom of 
the ſea. 

Pumice makes a very conſiderable article in commerce, 
and is much uſed in the arts and manufaftories, to pe- 
liſh and ſmooth ſeveral works. The marblers and 
parchment-makers uſe the largeſt and lighteſt—the cur- 
riers the heavieſt and flatteſt—pewterers the ſmalleſt, 


HONE ; a fine ſort of whet-ſlone, whereon to ſet a 
razor, or penknife. It is of a yellowiſh colour, being 
holly-wood petrified, or changed into ſtone, by lying 
in the water for a certain ſeaſon, Somein Oxfordſhire 
are {aid to be thus petrified in a very ſhort time, 


OF COLOURS AND PAINTS. 


The following deſcriptions of ſome of the colours 
uſedin painting, may not be unacceptable to young gen- 
tlemen and ladies who learn drawing: They will diſco- 
ver what are produced from minerals, what from earths 
and flones, and what are extracted from vegetables. 
It will ſhow them what kinds are of an innocent, and 
what of a poiſonous quality, and ſerve as a caution in 
the uſe of them, 


CINNABAR; 
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CINNABAR ; a mineral ſtone, red, heavy, and 


brilliant ; found chiefly in the quick-filver mines. The 
common v'rmilion is nothing elſe but cinnabar, ground 
up with ſpirits of wine — urine. Cinnabar is either 
native 1 3 FL Native or mineral cinnabar, which 
is that above mentioned, though found among quickſil- 
ver, has mines of its own. Thoſe in Spain are very fa- 
mous. The French too have theirs in Normandy, Each 
pound of good cinnabar yields fourteen ounces of mercu- 
ry, Tlte Alchymiſts ſay it is diſpoſed for attaining to 
the tran{mutation of gold. Factitious or artificial cin- 
nabar, 1s formed of a mixture of mercury and ſulphur, 
ſublimed, and thus reduced into a kind of ſtone. The 
beſt is of a high colour, full of fibres. This is uſed by 
farriers to make pills for their horſes 3. and by painters 
as a colour; it being a very vivid red but drying with 
ſome difficulty, This cinnabar is rendered more beau- 
tiful by grinding it with gum water, and a little ſaffron: 
thoſe two drugs preventing its growing black. 


VERMILION ; abright, beautiful red colour, in 
great eſteem among the ancients, under the denomination 
of mintum. The artificial or factitious vermilion is 
made of mineral cinnabar, deſcribed above, The na- 
tural is found in ſome filver mines, in the form ofa 
ruddy ſand, which is prepared and purified for uſe. 
We Lov two kinds of vermilion from Holland, the 
one of adeepred, the other pale ; the difference of co- 
lour only proceeding from the cinnabar being more or 
Less EL 

This is of conſiderable uſe, among the painters in oil 
and miniature; and likewiſe among the ladies, as a fu- 
cus or paint, to heighten the complexion, Among the 
ancients, the images of the gods were painted with ver- 
milion on the feall days; and their generals on the days 
of triumph, 


RED LEAD; d aration of ier lead, cal- 
cined and rubiſied; uſed by painters, potters, and phy- 


ſicians. This ſeems to be the real minium of the anci- 


ents, which was a preparation of lead, performed by 
re. 


D 2 WHITE 
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WHITE LEAD, uſed by painters, is only thin 
plates of lead, diffolved with vinegar. Every ten days 
the ruſt formed on the ſurface is ſcraped off, and again 
ſteeped, and ſcraped till the whole be quite confumed, 

Of this whzte-lead it is that the paint, uſed by the la- 
dies, called ceruſe, is made. & | 

White-lead is fomewhat dangerous both in the grin- 
ding and uſing, as being arank poiſon. by 0. 

BLUE is one of the primitive colours, 

In limning, miniature, &c. the painters uſe ultra- 
marine blue aſhes and ſmalt, In oil and miniature they 
uſe indigo, blue bice, blue verditer, lapis armenus, 
malt, alſo a counterfeit ultramarine. | 

Dyers' Blue is one of their ſimple or mother co- 
lours, uſed in the compoſition of others, It is given 
chiefly with woad and indigo. 


WOAD; called alſo GLASTUM, ariſes from a 
ſeed ſown annually, in the ſpring, which puts forth a 
1 called glaſtum fativum. They have ofaally three, 
our, or five crops of leaves every year, but only the !wo 
or three firſt are of value; whereof the firſt is beſt and 
the reſt in their order. When the leaves are ripe they 
gather them, aud letting them lie ſometime, put them 
under the wheel to bruiſe or grind them; after which 
they are laid eight or ten days in piles or heaps ; and at 
laſt reduced into a kind of balls, which are laid in the 
ſhade, on hurdles, to dry. This done, they break or grind , 
them to powder ; and, when ground, ſpread the whole 
on a floor, and water it, Here they 4 it ſmoke and 
heat, till by torrifying it every day it becomes quite dry, 
which they call filvering, A week, or more, after 
which, it is in a condition to be uſed for dying. 
The ancient Britons uſed to dye their bodies here- 
with ; and ſome hold that it was from this plant, called 
glaſtum, that glaſs took its denomination; though 
.others derive both glaſs and glaſtum from the Britiſh 
glas, which ſignifies a blue 11 
A woad blue is a very deep blue, almoſt black; and 
is the baſe of ſo many ſorts of colours, that the 175 
| ave 
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have a ſcale, whereby they compoſe the divers caſts, or 
degrees of woad, from the brighteſt to the deepeſt, 


INDIGO. is a deep blue, brought from the Welt 
Indies. It is drawn from the leaves of a plant which 
the Spaniards call anti, and we nil, Indian wood, and 


Indigo. nb £4141 

When che plant has arrived ata certain height, and 
its leaves are in a good condition, they cut them down, 
and throw them into a. vat, covering them with water, 
at the — a ſcum, with all the different colours of 
the rainbow. Then the water is let off into another veſ- 
ſel, where they agitate and churn it, with five or ſix 
long poles, fitted together-for that purpoſe. This they 
do till the water appears. of a deep green, and till the 

rain, as they call it, forms itſelf, which they diſcover 
by taking a little of it into another veſſel, and ſpitting 
in it, for then, ifthey perceive a bluiſh dreg ſubſiding, 
they ceaſe to beat. The matter then precipitates to the 
bottom of a veſſel, after which they pour off the water. 
It is chen put into little linen bags to drain, and, When 
dry, it is cut into ſlices, and 2 in the ſun. 

There are ſeveral kinds of indigo. That is thought 
to be the beſt, which is in flat pieces, of a moderate 
thickneſs, pretty. hard, clean, light enough to ſwim in 
water, inflammable, ofa fine blue colour, marked a little 
on the ſide with filver ſtreaks, and appearing reddiſh 
when rubbed on the nail, | 

Indigo is uſed among painters, who grind it and mix 
it With white to make a blue colour, for without that 
mixture it would paint blackiſh, It is mixed with vel- 
low to make a green colour. It is alſouſed in dying, — 


and by the laundrefſes to give a bluiſh caſt io their 


linen, 


Indigo is of good uſe in drying of tumors, or riſings 
and ſwellings of any part of the body. 


SMALT ; a mineral matter, prepared and purified 
abroad and brought hither ſometimes in the form of a 
blue powder, and ſometimes in cakes ; chiefly uſed 
along with ſtarch to give linens a finer and clearer call ; 
and beſt known by the name of ſtone or powder. blue. 
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In the Philoſophical Tran ſactions, we ſind the prepa 


ra- 
| at it 
is made of the mineral flone, called cobalt, or cadmia, 


which being pulverized and the lighter fluff waſhed 


away, the remainder is laid on a furnace, and by the 


heat a matter is ſeparated from it in the form of ſmoke, 
which flicking to the walls makes what we call.arſentc. 
When the cobalt has done . it is cooled, mix- 
ed with pot- aſhes aud powder of white flint ſtones, the 
mixture is put in pots, and melted for five or ſix hours 
in a furnace, by this means the matter is formed into a 
blue glaſs, which being put into cold water, cracks and 
grows tender and is at length powdered by an engine; 
the fineſt part ſeparated by a ſieveß put into a mill and 
round in water into the hnef powder, which by waſh- 
ing is ſlill ſeparated from the coarſer, then dry ed in warm 
chambers, barretled up and ſent away. | 


BLUE VERDITER, is a bright blue, It works 


| _ with water. It is ſomewhat inclining to a green, 


and it is the blue which is moſt of all mixed with yellow 
berries, | 11161 | 


Next to ultramarine, BLUE BICE is the moſt ex- 
cellent, and is often made to ſerve inſtead of it. It 
works much better than ſmalt. | 


ULTRAMARINE ; a beautiful blue colour, uſed 
by the painters, prepared from lapts lazult, This is a 


| Fort of precious ſtone, called alſo: azure ſlone. It is 


found ip mines of old, hlver, and copper, as alſo in 
pits of marble, which laſt is that generally in uſe. 
The Armenian ſtone bears a near reſemblance to lapis 


lazuli. Boerhaave ranks it among ſemi-metals, and 


ſuppoſes it compoſed. of a metal and earth. 
RED is one of the five ſimple or mother colours, 
MADDER, a red, bitter allringent root, of a plant 


called Rubia tinforum ; much uſed by dyers, to give 
a ſtrong, rich, red colour, 


It 
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It is uſeful in medicine, being found of ſervice in 
obſtructions of the bowels, and in an ill Rate ofthe hu- 
mours of the body. It is generally made up in form of 
decottions, diet drinks, and medicated ales. 


. COCHINEAL ; adrug uſed by thedyers, for giv- 
ing red colours, eſpecially crimſons and ſcarlets. 

It comes from the Weſt Indies. Some ſay it is a kind 
of worm, others the berry of a tree. F. Plumier, a 
celebrated botaniſt, has maintained the former opinion, 
and Pomet the latter. But, it ſeems; that there is co- 
chineal which is a worm, and another a ſeed, Dampier 
has given a deſcription of each kind. He ſays, che co- 
chineal worm is an inſeengenderedin a fruit reſembling 
a pear ; the ſhrub that bears it is five or ſix feet high. 
On the top of the fruit grows a red flower, which, when 
mature, falls on the fruit; and that opening diſcovers a 
cleft two or three inches in diameter: The fruit then a 
pears full of little red inſects, having wings ſarpridingly 
ſmall; and which would continue, and die, and rot 
there, if not taken out, The Indians, therefore, ſpread 
a cloth under the tree, and ſhake it with poles, till the 
inſets are forced to quit their lodging, and fly about 
the tree, which they cannot do many moments, but 
tumble down dead into the cloth; where they are left 
till entirely dry. When the inſeQflies, it is red, when 
' failen, black; and when dry, white, though it after- 
wards changes colour. There are whole plantations of 
the cochineal tree in the kingdom of Mexico, *. 

The cochineal grain, or, as Dampier calls it, fyl- 
veſtris, is a red berry, growing in America, found in 
a fruit reſembling that of the cochineal tree. The firſt 
ſhoots produce a yellow flower; then comes- the fruit, 
which 1s long, and when ripe, opens with a cleft of three 
or four inches. The fruit is full of kernels or grains, 
which fall on the leaſt agitation, and which the Indians 
take care to gather. Eight or ten of theſe fruits will 
yield about an/ounce of grain, This berry yields a dye 
almoſt as beautiful as that of the inſe&, and a perſon may 
eaſily be deceived in them, though the other is much the 


more eſteemed, | | 


CARMINE; 
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CARMINE. ; à bright red or crimſon colour, bor- 
dering on purple, uſed by painters. in miniature. It is 
rarely uſed in oil, on account of its price. | 

Carmine is the moſt valuable produtt of the cochineal 
meſlique, which is a ſediment, at the bottom of the wa- 
ter, Wherein is ſteeped cochineal couan and autour, 
ſome add rocou, but this gives the carmine too much of 
the orange caſt. To. be good it muſt be almoſt an im- 
nc hy ; chat is, a powder ſcarcely perceptible 

, | 


the touch, _ 

Some make carmine with brazil wood, fernambouc, 
and gold leaf, beat in a mortar, and fleeped in white 
wine vinegar; the ſcum ariſing from this mixture upon 
boiling, when dried, makes carmine; but this kind is 
much inferior to the former. ö 


LAKE or LAC CA; the red that is called artificial 
is made of brazil wood, boiled in lye, made of the 
branches of the vine, or, as it is otherwiſe expreſſed, 
brazil wood boiled in @ liæivium of the branches of the 
vine, adding a little cochineal, terra-merita, calcined 
allum, with the bones of the cuttle fiſh-pulverized, and 
made up into little cakes, and dryed. If to make it very 
red, the juice of citron is added, and if brown, oil of 
tartar. | - 
Artificial Lacca is a name given to a coloured ſub- 
ſtance, drawn from ſeveral flowers; as the yellow from 
the flower of the juniper, the red from the poppy, &c. 
the blue from the iris or violet. 

Lacca, if natural, is alſo a ſort of gum, or rather 
wax, hard, red, brittle, clear, and — — brought 
from Malabar, Bengal, and Pegu, and it is uſed in dy- 
ing ſcarlet, painting, &c. 

. Tackard ſays, that a kind of little ant, fixing them- 
ſelves on the branches of ſeveral trees, leave behind 
them a reddiſh moiſture, which, lying expoſed to the 
airandthe ſun, hardens and becomes lacca, Some ima- 
gine that this is not the produttion of the ants, but a 
juice which they draw out of the tree, by making liule 
inciſions in it; and indeed the trees where the laeca is 
found do yield a gum, though of a very different nature 
to the lacca, Others ſay, the ants att here in quality 
| of 
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of bees, and the Jacca is their honey. Lemma having 
examined the gum lacca chymically, ſuppoſes it to be 4 
mean — wow anc gum and à rein. Geoffroy, 
examining it, found it to be a kind of comb, ſuch as the 
bees and ſome other inſetts are accuſtomed to make. 
Upon breaking it into pieces, it appears to be divided 
into a great number of alveok, or little cells of an uni- 
form figure, and which plainly ſhew that it never oozed 
from trees. Theſe cells are found to contain little bodies 
in them, which are of a beautiful red colour, and make 
a powder as fine as cochineal, It is moſt probable, 
theſe cells are deſtined to lodge the young brood, as 
thoſe of the bees, and that theſ: little carcaſſes are the 
embryos of inſets, 

There are ſeveral kinds of lacca, which accounts for 
theſe different deſcriptions. | 

| 3 
K KERMES ; a kind of huſk, or os From. 
ing a berry, growing on an evergreen of the oak kind, 
of 5 fderable uſe both in 2 

That which is ſometimes called by the French, Ver- 
millon, or grain de gall, or vermeil, is a kind of neſt of 
an inſect, about the ſize of a juniper-berry, round, 
ſmooth, and gloſſy; of a b:4utrful red colour, and full 
of a juice of the fame dye; found ticking tothe bark, 
on the ſtem and branches of a ſort of ſcarlet oak, grow- 
ing in Spain, Languedoc, and other hot countries. 
The kermes-berry is of avmous ſmell, a bitter, though 
agreeable taſte, and its pulp, or juice, full ofnumerous 
minute ova of animalcules. 

The origin of the kermes is ſuppoſed owing to a little 
maggot, which, pricking the ilex to depoſit its eggs, 
raiſes a little tumor or bliſter, which fills with juice, 
and as it ripens, becomes red. - Hence, when kermes 
is dryed, there comes out of it an infinite number of little 
inſets, and flies, fo ſmall that they are ſcarcely ſenſible, 
inſomuch that the whole ſubſtance ſeems converted into 
them. To prevent this inconvenience they uſually 
ſteep the kermes in vinegar before it be dry. 

They draw the juice or pulp from the kermes by 


pounding it in a mortar, and ſtraning it through a 1 
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| Of this they make a ſyrup, by adding a ſufficient quans 


tity of ſugar. | 

The kermes-grain/is of great uſe in phyfic, it fortifies 
the ſtomach, &c,—There is a celebrated confeRtion cal- 
led Al-kermes, It is however of greater uſe in dying 


ſcarlet, According to M. Mar figlt's experiments made 


at Montpellier, the kermes berry has the effect of galls, 
when mixed with, vitriol making ink, and mixed with 


lime water, it makes a crimſon, 


YELLOW is one of the five {imple and mother 


colours, 


TURMERIC; a medicinal root, uſed likewiſe by 
thedyers, to give a yellow colour. It is not unlike gin- 
ger, either in figure or ſize. It is yellow both 2 
and without ſide, and very hard. 

Madagaſcar yields it; and it is alſo wes © from the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Chooſe that which is reſinous, 


new, hard to break, heavy and big. The yellow root, 


as it grows old, turns brown, and for want of attending 
to this, ſome have ſuppoſed, that the red and brown 
were of different kinds, | 

It is much uſed by the glovers, to dye their gloves ; 
and by founders to give a good colour to braſs, . The 
Indians uſe it to dye their rice, and other foods, of a 
yellow colour ; whence ſome call it Indian ſaffron, 

Our dyers do not find that it gives ſo ſteady a yellow 
as the luteola or weld; but it is admirable to brighten 
and heighten the red colours died with cochineal or ver- 
milion, as ſcarlets, &c, 

Turmeric is uſed in medicine by way of decottion, 
infuſion, powder, &c. It is held a ſort of ſpecific in 
the jaundice and dropſy. 


WELD; a plant uſed by dyersto give a yellow co- 
lour. It is much cultivated in Kent for the uſe of the 
London dyers. With the help of potaſhes, it yields a 
deep lemon colour, It ſerves to dye all colours, be- 
Hens white and a deep yellow; and its dye will hold 
well. 
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For the fineft yellows, dyers firſt' boil the cloth or 
fAluffinallum and potaſhes; then give the colour with 
weld or would, 


SAFFRON ; a plant which produces a flower of the 
ſame name; whence alſo a drug called faffron, or cro- 
cus, 18 gathered, 

The root which produces the ſaffron, is a kind of bulb, 
or onion, covered with ſeveral bulbous cartilages ; its 
leaves arelong. From the middle of the flower ariſe 
three long flame-coloured filaments, and theſe are pro- 

erly the {ſaffron ; the reſt of the flower being of no uſe, 
Five pounds'of freſh filaments make one pound of dr 
ſaffron, The beſt ſaffron in Europe is that of England: 
that brought' from Spain is for nothing, becauſe of 
the oil which they mix with it to make it keep, 

Saffron is uſed both in food and medicine, to cheer, 
fortify and reſolve. —It is the greateſt cordial in medi- 
cine, It is alſo uſed by illuminots, to make a golden 
yellow colour. 

GAMBOGE is a concreted i pings juice, partly 
of a gummy,. and partly of a refinous nature, It is 
chiefly brought to us in large cakes or rolls, from Cam- 
baja in the Eaſt Indies. The beſt fort is of a deep yel- 
low or orange colour, breaks ſhining and free from droſs: 
it has no ſmell, and very little taſte, unleſs kept in the 
mouth for ſome time, when it impreſſes a ſlight ſenſe 
of acrimony, It immediately communicates to ſpirit of 
wine, a bright golden colour, and almoſt entirely diſ- 
ſolves in it; Geoffroy favs, except the ſixth We 

It makes a beautiful yellow, and is much uſed by 
painters, Dr, Lewis ſays, that it makes a beautiful 
and durable citron yellow 3 upon marble, when rub- 
bed in ſubſtance upon the hot ſtone, 

As a medicine, gamboge evacuates powerfully, both 
upwards and downwards, Geoffroy ſays, he has given 
from four to eight grains, without violence. Herecom- 
mends it to be taken with an equal quantity of vegeta- 
ble alkali for the tape worm, 


OKER 


— 
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ok ER I yellow kind of earch, uſed by painters. 
Some lay, it is a ſemi-metal,, under which bead it hes 
been deſcribed, -/ | 5 


SPANISH BROWN is an earth, dug out of the 
ground. Among 17 0 it is med as the firſt and 
priming colour. It works well if ground fine. In 
chooſing good, that which 1s freeſl from ſlones, and of 
the deepeſt hue is the moſt eſteemed. For many pur- 
poſes it requires to be burnt, | 


RUDDLE; a ſort of duſky ved chalk, or earth, 
found in divers parts of England, chiefly in iron mines. 
It is called by the ancients k@matides., Pliny reckons 

five kinds. That commonly uſed by painters is factitious, 
being made of Armenian bole, and other drugs. The 
native or foſſil kind comes from Egypt, Bohemia, &c. 
The gilders uſe it for burniſhers to poliſh their gold 
with. Bauſchius bas an expreſs treatiſe on this ſtone, 


BLACK; ſomething opaque and porous, that im- 
bibes all the light falling thereon, retletts none, and 
therefore exhibits no colour. 
I) here are various kinds of blacks. The dyers when 
they are to dye cloths, &c. black, firft dye it blue, with 
woad and indigo, and the black is given aferwards with 
galls, copperas and ſumac. | 
There is what is called Jeſvit's black, which dye black 
without farf} dyeing blue. It is ſaid to have been in- 
vented by Jeſuiis, and to be ſtill praftiſed in their hou- 
ſes. There is a German black made with ivory and 
peach- ſlones burnt, mixed and ground with lees of 


wine burnt, 


IVORY BLACK is made of ivory burnt between 


two crucibles well luted; which, being thus rendered 


perfetily black, is ground in water, and made into little 


des. 


LAMP-BLACK is che ſooty fumes of roſin, re- 
pared by melting and purifying the roſin in iron veſſels, 


then tetting fire to it under a chimney, or other place, 
lined 
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lined with "ſheep Kings, or thick Ring goth to receive 
the vapour or '{moke, which is the Mek. It is ſome- 
11mes prepared from the refifibuzyparts of woods, burnt 
under a Kind of tent, which Wives it. Of this kind 
we have much from Sweden an Norway. This black 
takes fire r readily. 4s | f : | L 1 


+ 
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SPANISH BLACK is fo called becauſe firftinven- 


$ 


| red by che Spabiards, and moſt of it brought from them, 


It is no other than burnt cork ; uſed.in various works, 
particularly among painters. 

There are ſeveral colours that require burning, as fuſt, 
LAMP:BLACK, which is of ſo greaſy a nature, that, 
except be burnt; it will require a long time to dry. 
The method of burning, or rather, drying timp-black 
is as follows : Put it © 1nito a crucible, over a clear 


. " 


letting it remain till it be red hot, or ſo near it that'there 


is no manner of ſmoke atifing from it, © 


Secondly, UMBER, which; Me n tedded to be 
a ſhadow. for, gold, &c. th ſuits. In order 
to burn — 10] vol muſt puyt®u into the naked fire 
in large lumps, and hot take it out til. it be thoroughly 


red hot; or, if n Wh to be more cifous, put it Into 
a crucible, and make it red hot. 


* 


IVORY alſo muſt be burt to make black, thus, fill 


two cxücibles with ſhavings” of ivory, chen clap their 


two mouths together, and bind them falt with an iron 
wire, and lute the] oſe with clay, ſalt and horſe 
dung, well beaten Weiber; chen ſay it over the fire, 
covering it all over with coals ; let 1 ain on the fite, 
till you are ſure that the matter incleted is thoroughly 
red hot; then take it out of the Wire, but do not open 
the cruciblestill they are perfectly cold; for, were 1 


opened while hot, the e e turn to aſhes; aud 
ſo it will if the joints are not luted cloſe, | | 


BISTER, of BISTRE is made of chimney-favr 
boiled, and afterwards diluted with water; ſerving 


painters to waſh their deſigns, |. * 
E INDIA 
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INDIA INK, or Clineſe Ink, is. an admirable 
compolition, im vai attempted to be imitated in Eu- 


rope. It is not tld likg our Writing ink; but ſolid 
like our mineral colo; ough much lighter. They 


make it of all figures, the molt uſual is the reQan- 
gular, about à quarter oy inch thick, ow of the 
flicks are gilt with figures or dragons, bir 3, llowers, 
&c. In order to this they have little woodden moulds, 
ſo curiouſly wrought, . that we could hardly equal them 
in metals, * 9 1 .‚ BTR © 

The Chineſe make this ink with ſmoke black of 
different kinds, but the eſt is ſaid to be made of the 
ſmoke of fat pork, burnt at a lamp. They mix a kind 
of oil with it to make it more ſmooth, ay, add other 
odorous ingredients, to take away the rankneſs of the 


ſmell. After they have mixed it into a paſte of a pro- 
per conſiſtence, ch 7”, 


ey put it into a mould to figure it. 


We ſhall cloſg.thfs head of Paints and Colours with 
a ſhort deſcrip of India Rubber, that moſi generally 
uſeful ſubſtance amonſMearners, in drawing. 
— 4 ö | 
INDIA RUBBER, or Elaſiß Refin, is a ſubſlance 
produced from the Hringe- tree of Cayenne and other 
parts of South America, and poſſe ſſed of the moſt ſin- 
ular properties. No ſubſlance is yet known Which 
1s ſo pliable, and at the ſame time ſo elaflic; and it is 
farther a matter of curioſity, as beihg capable of reſiſ- 
ting the action of very e rue M. de 
Condamine ſays it oozes out, the form of a ve- 
getable milk, ellen mae in the tree; that. it 
15 gathered chiefly in time of rain, becauſe it flows 
then moſt abundantly, The means employed to in- 
ſpiſſate and indurate, M. de la Horde " "af kept 
a profound ſecret, By pace is meant to thicken, 
and by indurate to harden, which M. Bomare, ſays 
it does gradually, by being expoſed to the air. The 
Indians make books of it, which water cannot penetrate, 
and which when ſmoked have the appearance of real 


leather. Bottles are alſo made of it, to the necks of 
5 ; which 


rr 


FF 


pipes, by preſſure. One | "on 


{ 5 ) - 


contained in them may beForced t gh the reeds or 
filled with water is 
always en the gu t their entertainment“, 
who never fail to make uſe oft before eating. Flam- 
beaux, an inch and a half in diameter and two feet lon 
are Rkewiſe made of this felin, which give a beauti 


light, have no bad ſmell, and burg twelve hours. A 


which are faſlened to hollow, reeds,. ſo that the li * 


kind of choth is alſo prepared, from jt, which the inha- 


bitants of Quito apply to the me purpoſes as our oil- 
cloth 0 a cloth It is formed, by means of moulds, 


into a variety of figures for uſe and ornament. The 


proceſs is fuld to be this: The juice, which is ob- 
tained by inciſion, is ſpread over pieces of clay formed 
into the dehred ornamental ſhape; and as faſt as one 
layer is dry, another is added, till the whole be of the 
proper thickneſs, It is then held over a ſtrong ſmoke 
of vegetables on fire, whereby it hardens into the tex- 
ture and appearance of leather, and before the finiſhing, 
while yet ſoft, is capable of receiving any impreſſion on 
the outſide, which remains ever after. Ys 


2 ＋ ug. | 
Many attempts 5H been made to diſſolve it, ſo as 
to make it aſſumgg diffetent figures, with equal eaſe as 
when it was in $3. ial ſlate, running from the wee, 
Mri#Macquer tried of turpentines, 8 of wine, the 
milky juice of other vegetables, heat, &c. but none of 
theſe was capable of diſſolving it. At laſt he tried ether, 
which perfealy diſſolved it, without any other heat 
than that of the wo It was then tranſparent 
4 ö | 


and of an amber colown, 

A reſin ſimilar to this was diſcovered ſome years ago 
by Mr, Poture, in the ile of France, Some kinds of 
this Gum, have been diſſolved by other methods. 
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e WQODS, . 

dome woods are val account of their curioſity, 
as Ebony, Box, Calamb8, Cedar, &c. which, 4955 
ſon of their extraordinary. hardneſs, beautiful polſſh, or 
agreeable ſmell, are made inlo tables, combs, beads, &c. 


©" EBONY is brapght from the Indies; it is exceed- 
' ingly hard and heavy, and capable of a very fine poliſh; 
aud on that account it isuſed in iplaid works, toys, and 
Moſaic, Moſaic works are an afſemblige of marble, 
ſhells, ſtones, glaſs, &c. of various colauly, cut ſquare 
and cemented; or inlaid, This is fomeumes done with 
wood, and the ancients were uſed to'adorn their richeſt 
2%. with a moſaic of ivory, ebony, and the fineſt 
o 8. 1% 7 * 1 A * [ 7 IIS Yb 
Of ebony. there are divers kinds, black, red, green 
&c. all of them the produtt of the Ifland' of Malaga - 
ear. The Ifland of Maurice likewiſe, futhiſhes part 
of theebony uſed in Europe. „e N 

M. Flacourt, who tefided in Madagaſcar as gover- 
nor, aſſures us that it grows very high and big; its bark 
black, and its leaves reſembling ; 4 of our myrtle, of 
2 deep, duſky green colour, . * S 
FTavernier aſſures us; that the illanders take care te 
bury their trees, when cut down, to make them 
blacker. F. Plumier mentions another black ebony 
tree, diſcovered by him at St, Domingo, Candia alſo 
bears a little ſhrub, called chenug cretica, _ 

Pliny and Diofcorides ſay, ha heſt ebony comes from 
Ethiopia, and the worſt from India: Theophraſtus pre- 
fers that of Ind! The beſt ebony is a jet black, free 
from veins and rind, very heavy, and of a ſharp pungent 
taſle. Its rind will eure ſome diſorders, Ebony yields 
an agreeable merges; when laidon the coals; and when 

reen it readily takes fire from the abundance of its fat. 
he Indians make ſtatues of their gods, and ſceptresfor 
their princes ofthis wood, 

Green ebony grows in Madagaſcar, St. Maurice, and 
the Antilles, and eſpecially in Tobago: this is uſed in 
dyeing, and yields a fine green tintture. Of red ebony 


we 
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we know but little. ' Cabinet-makets, inlayers, &c. 
make pear tree and other,woods paſs for ebony, by waſh- 
ing it wich a hot decottion of galls, & + - 


I” +0, Ss. 5 Þ Bur hes 1 „ele 
BOX is of long durat Its wood 48 exttemely 
hard and ſmooth, and therefore Well adapted to the uſe 


. 2 0 


of the turner. Button moulds, knife-handles, combs, 


and mathematical inſtruments ate made of it, and it may 
be very properly ſubſtituted in deſault of ebon ). 

The following agcount of the efficacy of box - wood, 
in making the hair grow, is in the ehemerides of the 
curious. dung woman of Gunberg, in lower Sile+ 
ſia, havinghad a malignant diſeaſe, which occaſioned 
the falling off of all her hair, was adviſed by a perſon, 
ſome. time after, her recovery, to waſh her head all over 
with a decoction of box-wood : which the readily did, 
without the addition ofany other drug, Hair of a cheſ- 
nut colour grew on her head, as ſhe was told it would 
do; but having uſed no precaution to ſecure her neck 
and face from the lotion, they became covered with red 
hair to ſuch à degree, that ſhe ſeemed little different 
from an ape or a monkey. 

Neither the wogd nor the leaves of the box tree, at 
preſent, are uſed g any other medicinal purpoſe than 
the diſtillation of In empi-reumatic oil: but an oil of 
neaily the ſame quality 1s obtained from almoſt every 


* 


other wood. N 2 


INDIAN WOOD. — This tree grows plentifully 
in Jamaica, Campeche, &c. The keart, of the tree, 
which alone is uſed, is at firſt red; after it has been fel - 
led ſome time it becomes black. It is very heavy, and 
in burning gives a clear, laſting flame. It is uſed in 
dyeing, It is called alſo Jamaica and Campeche wood. 


COCHINEAL has been ſpoken of under the head 


of colours. | 


BRASIL WOOD, or BRAZIL WOOD ; an 
American wocd, of a red colour, and very heavy. It 
is denominated variouſly according to the places from 
which it is brought: Thus wehave Brabl of Furnam- 

E 3 bucca; 
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bubca, Japan, Lamon. Brafiletto is the ſume with 
Braſil-WOOd This tree commonly in ** tren 

laces, and in the middle of reks; it is very thick and 
rand uſually knotty and eFooked-: its flowers, which 
ae f a> beavifal ted, Sthile” a very agreeable ſane)!, 
which firengthew the brain. 

This wood grows naturally in the warmeſt parts of 
America, from whenee it is imported for the dyers, who 
uſe it much. ThougWthe tree be naturally very thick, 
yet the demand has been ſo great, that none of the lar 
treet ate left in any of the Britiſh plantations. e 
latgeſt now remaining are not above wwoinWes in thick 
nefs, and eight or nine feet in height, accomging to Mr. 
Can The branches are ſlender and full of ſmall 
prickles, The colsur produced from this wood'is greatly 
improved by fol ation of tin in aqua e,. ; 
It is ſaid, that the bark of the tree is ſo thick, that 
of a trunk which was as big as a man's body, when the 
bark is removed it is ſcarcely left equal to that of his 
leg. None of the kinds have any pich, except that of 
Japan. That of Furnambue is eſteemed the beſt. It is 
much uſed in turned works, and takes a good poliſh : 
But it is chiefly uſed in dy ing, ferving for a red colour, 
It is a colout however that eafilyeyporates and fades. 

| | a, | 


+ CEDAR of Lebanon Larix. The cedar of Leba- 
non is not found as native in any other part of the 
world, ſo far as hath come to knowledge. This tree is 


of great beauty, and bears the 3 well 


that it is a wonder it is not more cultivated im England. 

They thrive belt of all in a poor foil, and ute of very 
quick growth, as appears very plainly by thoſe fine ones 
in the phy ſie gardens at Chelſea, which were planted in 
1689, and not then above three feet high, add in 1762 


meaſured near twelve feet in the girth, at two feet above 


ground, | 

Cedar wood is reputed almoſt immortal and ineorrup- 
tible, a prerogative which 1t owes chiefly to its bitter 
talle, which the worms cannot eudure. The ancients 
for this reaſon made uſe of cedar tables to write on. So- 
lomon's temple and palace were both of this wood, 


The 
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Dr from Barbados and Jamaica is a 
ſpurious ſort, of ſo porous a nature, chat the wine will 
leak through it. Cortes ; ſaid to hi erected a palace 
at Mexico; in which Wereſeven t nd beams of ce- 
dar, moſt of them: 196 feet long, ant 12 feet in circum - 
ference; as we are informed by Herrera, oo 
r dann bag: d yaidgrr at e 1 

MAHOGANY is a wood well known in England, 
it is a kind of cedar of Barbadoes. This tree is a native 
of the warmeſt _—_ of America, growing plentifully 


in the iſlands o aniola, and 


LEY 


although the - wand has been brought to England for 
many years, in great quantities, -If the plants are pto · 
perly ren they will make conſiderable progreſs 
in England, anne now in Chel{@ garden eight or 
ten feet high, which are but of a few Fears growth gpm 
ſeeds, 2 | | "2: 


LIGNUM VITAg(Trvya) or A NBOR VI- 
TA. Linneus enwimerates four, and Miller two ſpe- 
cies, viz, the occidental and the oriental. The occiden- 
tal grows naturally in Canada, and — — coun- 
tries, and is uſed according to pſe ſſor Kuli, for many 
medicinal purpoſes. 


Cuaiacum is a ſpecies of lignum vite, It grows 
in moſt of the iſlands of — — * be · 
comes à very la . The wood is ſolid a 
derous, and fo 55 as to break the tools in — — 
They are ſeldom cut down for fire woòd, you. Yar 
to burn: Bat it is of great uſe to the ſugar planters, for 
making wheels and cogs for ſugar mills. It is alſo 
brought to Europe, and wrought into bows and other 
utenkls— Miller, But its principal uſe is in medicine. 
The bark and wood of this tree ate much of the ſame 
nature, They are uſed in diet drinks to purify and 


cleanſe the blood. 
| CALAMBA, 
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CALAMBA, CALAMBAC, or CALAMBO ; 
akind-of wood brought from China, uſually ſold under 
the denomination M Agnuum aloes. Sir Phil. Vernatti 
makes calambac and lig num ales ſynonymous, Others 
conſider calambac wood to be the belt ſort of aloes wood, 
growing chiefly in Malacca and Sumatra,; and much 
uſed in India for making beads and crucifixes. Phil, 
Traiſ. No. 49, P. 86gs /%% bf 7 VO OOH 1 
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"CURIOUS. TREES, &ay.. .. | 


The BREAD FRUIT TREE. Captain Dampier 
relates, that in Guam, olle of the Ladrone iſles, there 
is a certain fruit, called the bread fagit, growing on 
a tree as big as our large apple trees, with dark leaves. 
The fruit is round, and grows on the boughs like ap- 
ples, of the bigngſs of a good penny loaf ; when ripe, 
1t gurns yellow, ſoft, and ſweet 3 but the natives take 
it Nen, and bake it in an oven till the rind is black. 
This they Gans off, and eat the inſide, which is ſoft 
and white, Ie Ihe inſide of new baked bread, having 
neither ſeed nor ſtone ; but if ic is kept above twenty- 
four hours, it is harth., As this fruit is in ſeaſon eight 
montbs ingthe year, the natives feed upon no other 
ſort of bre ring has time. | 

Rumphius, after deſcribing the tree, obſerves, that 
the fruit is ſhaped like an heart, and increaſes to the 
hze of a child's head. Its ſurface, or rind is thick, 
green, and covered every where, with warts, The 
more flat and ſmooth theſe warts, gre; the fewer ſeeds 
are contained in the fruit, and the greater is the quan- 
tity of pich.“ The internal part of the rind or peel, 
conſiſis of a ilelhyyſubltance, full of twifled fibres, 
which have the appearance of fine wool, The fleſhy 
part of this fruit becomes ſofter towards the middle, 
where there is a {mall cavity. The inhabitants of 
Amboyna dreſs. it in the liquor of cocoa- nuts; but 
they prefer it roaſled on coals, till the cutward part or 
peel is burnt, Some E dry the internal ſoft part, 


and keep it to uſe inſlead of bread, with other fogd. 
It 
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It affords a We. and is very 
ſatisfying, therefore proper for hard working people. 
This tree is to be found; on the eaſtern parts of Suma- 
tra; and about the town of Bantam in Java, and is 
known there by the name of ſoccunmn. 
A third account of chis fruit, we take from Anjon's 
Voyage, where it ſays that the vtma, or bread fruit 
tree, is common in All the Ladrone iſlands, and, ſome 
of the Philippines. It is ſomewhat larger than our 
apple tree, n leaf The fruit hangs on 
boughs like apples, and 1s of the ſize of a penny loaf, 
wick a thick tough rind, and hen tipe, turns yellow. 
The natives gather it before it is quite ripe, and. bake 
it till the eruſt is pretty black, then they raſp it, and 
there, remains A pretty leaf, and the crumb is as 
ſoft and ſweet new: baked: roll, This fruit the in- 
habitants enjoy about: ſeven months, during which they 
never. eat any other kigdiofÞbreade|i nn jog 1 
Captain Cook, in hi voyage, aftetigivin 


nearly the 
ſame account, qbſerves,. that to procure 'this/fogd,'/it 
colts the inhabitants no trouble, except 3 
tree : The tree, indeed, grows nat ſpdntageouſlu; but 
if a man plant tenof them in his life time, which he may 
do in about an We will as completely fulfil his duty 

E generations, as the natives of our 


to his own! and full 
climate can do by ploughing in the cold of inter, and 
reaping in the ſummer's heat even if aſtef he has pro- 
cured —— for his houſehold, he ſhould convert a ſur- 
plus into money, and lay it up for his children. 


SAGO, or LANDAN TREE, is of conſiderable 
uſe in diet, as anouriſher and reſtorative, It is a ſort 
of bread.) tree grows in ih: Moluecos, in the Eaſt 
Indies. When the tree is felled thisy: cleave it in two 
and dig out the pith, which i en eatable hen it 
comes ſteſh out of the ttee. The pound it ſmall in a 
mortar; and when it is reduced to a kind of powder, 
ſome what like meal, they carefully ſeparate the pure 
part from any remains of the wood wherewith the path 


_ he flower thus 1 * they call ſagu : 
the ake 


make it into paſte, and bake it in earthen furnaces; 


and this they do wich ſo much expedition, that one man 


* 


may 


— 
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may make as much end as will feed a hundred pork 
ſons a day. 4 1 15 41 % g 810212 , 
From the ſame 44. they draw a liquor, as 6 agreeable 
c 
e leaves, * cover * 
a kind of cotton, nor a they make vloth ; and as the 77 
older they ſerve them do cover their houſes, 1 
of iyle. The larger of theſe leaves ſerve for 
ſtakes in — 3 and of the ſmaller, they: produce a 


kind of hemp, wherpich they make very good 1 
8 | | " 2 g. 
cokK-TRER. The bock Mick is uſed by us is 6: 
bark. The fruit uf the cork- tres is a real ncorn, which 
feeds: much more than that of the k. It is found in 
great abundance in Spain Itahyy Feanteg"&c. To take 
off che bark; they make an inc fon gn the top to the 
bottom. of the trie, and at each extremity another round 
the trees, pe rpendicularas When firipped from 
the itee, which dect mot xhetefors die, the bark id pled 
up in a pon or dite, and loaden Lan heavy ſtones td : 
flatten it, and reduce it into-tabl enge it is taken 
to be dried and \when- — ary; put in : bales 
for carriage. If care be not taken to flr 2 the * it 
lies and peels off of itſelf; bei 
r bark underneath. The Bark and = kr of 
te cork-tree-are. of ſome uſe in medigine, being both 
ted as s, aſter being burn and powdered, jþ 
n uſed ext ernaliy : But the chief employment of the 
foer is to ſtop bottles, and ſometimes to put in ſhoes 
ſlippers. And the Spaniards burn it to make that 
light kin of black e e vlagh, uſed by 3 
bingen: 
ks TALLOW.TREE is a tree groWififjyn China, in 
great plenty. Fa. — a rn our tallow, 
e d u Rin bas 
11 is about the We t of a ee its leaves in 
form of a heart, a bes ſhining red colour, and its bark 
very ſmooth. Its fruit is incloſed in a kind of pod, or 
coverhke a cheſnut, and conſiſts of three round white 
grains, of the ſize and form of à ſmall nut, and wi 
each alittle ſtone. This ſtone is encompaſſed wit 
whate Pug, which has all the properties of true 4 — 


| both 
» 
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both as to conſi ſlence, colour, and even ſmell ;- and ac- 
cordingly the Chineſe wake cheit candles of it, which 


would doubtleſs be as good as thoſe in Europe, if they 
Knew, how 49 purify heit vegetable tallow,' as well as 


we do gur animal tallow. All the preparation they 

it, is to mix alittle bil with it, to make it ſoſter and 
more pliant. It is trua, the candles they make yield a 
thicker ſmoke, and a dimmer light than ours ; but thoſe 
de fe bis art owingias a great meaſugg to the wicks, which 
are not of c us} Only @ aryntch of dry, 
light wood, covered with the pitch of a ruſh, wound 
round it; which being very porous, ſerves to filtrate 
the minute, patts of the tallow, attracted by the'burning 
flick, Which by thig means id kept alive. 


„The LIQUORICE-SHRUB i, cultivated in 
many parts of Lange) poruculerl in Lorkſhire; in 
ſome provinces of Fe, 2 zermany and Muſ- 
covy; and eſpecially in Perſia, here it thrives better 
than any . chere being ſome whoſe roots are 
bigger than che arm; and Mhoſe juice, in reſpett of 
ſlrength, virtue, &6; are preſetable to others. 
Ihe root of e plant runs or ſpreads a great 
way in the gro d emerging into air, from place 
to place, produces ſo new tems or plants, few of 

feb 


which rife aq, whe gh, 143 leaves are thick, 
= green, ſhining, &c., us flowers red, like the hyacinth, 
and its ſeed is contained in roundiſh pods. 85 
It requires à light, rich ſoil. It is plapted in tren- 
ches three ſpits deep, in rows at afoot diſtant. 
New green, liguorice ſhould be ſmooth, and even, 
about the thickneſs of the middle finger, ruddy without, 
yellow:{h within, eaſy to cut, and of un agreeable 
ſmell. 1 ot whigaktt 00 gil was fot ch 
This root being boiled a long tie, in water, till ibe 
fluid has got a deep yellow. tincture, and the water af- 
terwards evaporated. over a moderate fire; there remains 
a black ſolid ſediment, which: we call liguer ice, or li. 


quorice Juice, or Spaniſh juice. hagt: 
* chooſing N * which is black without, 

and of a ſhiniug black Wiel, eaſy to break and of an 

greeable talle is che beſt, The whitiſh and yellowith 


& liquorice 


> 
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Iiquorice juices are of little worth, being ſometimes only 
a 


tion of ſugax, ſlarch, a little gum tragacanth, 
and liquorice powder. «6 150 AY, 1 


-» The native liquorice Juice is very ſweet upon the p 
late, even more than ſugar or honey; it is aceounted a 
reat quencher of thirſt; on which acebunt Galen pre- 
1 — it in dropſies. It is vary balſamie, and there 
are fe medicinal eompoſitions for diſeaſes of the breaſſ, 


but it is an zen me II is enſiderable uſe 
againſt cougbs, and her diſeaſes & breaſt and 
lunge 7 5 6p ‚ N r 


in eie eden nend ATV dene C990 ; | 
FOSSIL, or Subterraneous Wood, is found in di- 
vers places under ground; Whether overturned and 
baried there from the time of the deluge, as many ſup- 
oſe; or Whether formed and pi of there, as Ja is 
COS to be, is not quite clear 1 
Not long ago there were foumin England, at above 
an hundred feet depth, ſeveral huge oaks, with all 
their branches on, and which by their Htuation had con- 
tracted à black colour, nothing inferior to jet, joined 
wich a hardneſs, which far ſurpaſſed that of any living 
oak. It is hard to conceive howgllagh trees ſhould have 
come there, unleſs by a general Wverſion of the ter- 
reſtrial globe at the flood, 'MygfBoyle 'mentions a huge 
, oak dug out of a ſalt mine in Tranfif@nia, ſo hard as 
not eaſiſy to be wrought upon by iron tools: yet being 
expoſed to the air out of the mine, becauſe ſo rotten; 
thatin four days it crumbled between the fingers. And 
Mr. Denham obſerves the ſame of the trees lately turn- 
ed up by the breaches at Dagenham. Pil. Tranſ. 


. 
: 
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> BET; is general head, we will notice 5 
2 is a light, ach, foſſil, extremely black; pes 
ed of a bitumi nous juice in the earth. 2. 
Jet works like amber, and has moſt of its qualities. 
It abounds in Dauphine; but the beſt in the world is 
ſaid to be produced in ſome of the northern parts of 
England. It readily catches fire, flaſhes, and yields 
a bituminous/ſmeil, - - 1 - | 
There is alſo a fadlitious Het made of glaſs, in imita- 
tion of the mineral jet: This is drawn out into long 
a hollow 
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hollow threads, which are afterwards faſhioned at 
pleaſure, 


CORAL is termed a marine plant. That learned 
naturaliſt Kercher ſuppoſes that there are entire foreſts 
of it at the bottom of the fea; and M. Tournefort main- 
tains that it evidently multiplies by ſeed, though neither 
its flowers nor ſeed known, However, the Count 
de Marg has diſcovered ſome parts therein, which 
ſeem to Terve purpoſe of iy d flowers. The 
Toots of the cofalare covered bark, beſet with 
ftarry pores, The woody part of he plant is divided 


into branches. . 


The ancients believed that coral was ſoft while it 
continued at the bottom of the water, and that it became 
hard and ſolid by the impreſſion of the air. But the 
moderns are convinced of the contrary by experience. 
There are three Kinds, red, white, and black. The 
white is the rareſt and moſt eſteemed. The red is ordi- 
narily uſed in medicine. It muſt be choſen thick, 
{mooth and ſhin and of a beautiful red. The chief 
uſe of coral, which we know of, isin chaplets, beads, 
and other toys. | 

The places «for 
Red Sea, coaſts of 


ng coral, are the Perſian Gulf, 
a, the iſles of Corſica and Ma- 
jorca, and ſome parts Spaniſh coaſt. The time 
for fiſhing, is fre April to July. The method uſed 
under the direction of the company, at Marſeilles, in 
France, is as follows. Seven or eight men go in a boat, 
commanded by the patron or proprietor ; the caſter 
throws his net, or machine, and the other fix manage 
the boat. The net is compoſed of two beams tied acrols, 
with a leaden weight to preſs them down: tothe. 
beams is faſtened a great quantity of hemp looſely twif- 
ted round, among which they mix ſome ſtrong nets. 
In this condition the mackine is let down into the ſea, 
and when the coral is ſtrongly embarraſſed in the hemp 
and the nets, they draw 1t out by a rope : It ſometimes 
requires half a dozen boats to draw it up, and if the rope 
happen to break, the fiſhermen are in danger of 


drowning, 
Ownin 8 1 * 
F Artificial 
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Artificial coral is made of cinnabar well beaten, a 


layer whereof is applicd on a piece of wood, moiſtened 
with ſize, dried ue tr het and laſtly, rubbed over 
with the white of an egg. = - 


SPONGE, or ſpunge, is a kind of ſea fungus, or 
muſhroom ; found adhering to rocks, ſhells, &c. on the 
ſea ſhore. It is diſtinguiſhed into coarſe and fine, 
Naturaliſis have been embarraſſed, in all ages,whether to 
range ſponge in the animal, mineral, or vegetable family. 
The greateſt part of our ſponges are brought from the 
Mediterranean, eſpecially from Micaria, an iſland, near 
the coaſt of Aſia. 4 | 

The pry or fiſhing for ſponge is there reckoned 
the top qualification for youth. The fine or ſmall ſpon- 
ges are moſt eſteemed ; and uſually come to us from 
Conſlantinople. Their goodneſs conſiſts in their being 
white, light, and the boles ſmall and cloſe; the larger 
and _ come from the coaſts of Barbary, particu» 
ny Tunis and Algier. | 

ponge taken inwardly choaks and certainly kills, by 
ſwelling, and preventing the paſſage of the food into 
the inteſtines. By analyſis, ſponge yields a deal of 
volatile, ſharp ſalts, like other fea plants, 


TIMBER TREES. 
OAK.—The uſes to which Oak is applied arenume- 


rous. It will endure all weachers and ſeaſons ; hence it 
1s uſed for purpoſes that are liable to ſuch expoſures, as 
poits, 8 pales, wheel-ſpokes, hoops, buildings, 
&c, For water works it is ſecond to none, or where 
expoſed to both wind and water, as ſhip-building, &c. 
The bark and ſaw-duſt are uſeful to the tannerand dyer; 
and in waſhing, the aſhes or lees are cholen, 


ELM is of uſe in water works for pipes, pumps and 
ſhip planks. It makes good chopping-blocks, not being 
liable to break and fly in chips. 7 is uſed for axletrees 
by wheel-wiights, Carvers uſe it for foliage and curious 
works, ASH 
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| ASH is of almoſt univerſal uſe, particularly where 
it may lie dry, though often when expoſed, It ſerves 


the builder, carpenter, cooper, turner, wheel-wright, &c. 
and at ſea it is uſed for oars, and hand ſpikes, 


BEECH is uſed among turners, joiners, and uphol- 
ſlerers. If for uſes under water, it is ſaid to outlaſt the 
oak. Of the bark, floats are made for fiſhing nets, inſtead 
of cork, « It alſo ſerves for a variety of domeſtic uſes, and 
was in great eſtimation among the ancients. The leaves 
of the bo continue long ſweet, and make good mat- 
treſſes. An oil may be extracted from the bark. The 
wood is of a clean fine grain, and will ſlit ſo thin that it 


makes band-boxe:, hat-caſes, and even book-covers and 
{cabbards for ſwords. 


WALNUT isof univerſal uſe in France. It is not 
ſo proper fortheouthde of buildings, but there is no wood 
better for the joiners, It is lefg ſubje& to the worms 
than beech and is of a more curious brown, The hick- 
ery Nut, or white virginia walnut, is very common in 
various parts of North America, | 


CHESNUT-TREE is very laſting, and is much 
ſought after by carpenters and joiners. It is eſteemed 
next after the Oak, but while n appears fair without, it 
will decay inwardly. Great part of London was anci- 
ently built with cheſnut, 


POPLAR, Abele, and Aſpen, differ little from each 
other, The timber is excellent for all ſorts of white 
woodden veſſels, It is tougher and harder than fir, and 
is frequently uſed inſtead of it. It has ſomething ofthe 
nature of cork and is uſed by ſome countrymen as ſoles 
for ſhoes. 


ALDER is uſed for water-pipes and ſluices : anci- 
ently boats were made with it, 2 veſſels. It is 
uſeful for trays, trenchers and wooden reels, The dyers 
make the bark uſeful. Alder endures water, and if al- 
ways wet it becomes hard like a ſtone ; though if it be 
wet and dry alternately it rots preſently, 


F 2 BIRCH- 
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BIRCH-TREE.—There are four ſpecies of birch, 


The common birch-tree may be cultivated upon barren 
land, where better trees will not thrive ; for there is no 
ground ſo bad, but this tree will thrive in it, It will 
grow in moiſt ſpringy land, or in dry gravel or ſand, 
where there 1s little ſurface. So that upon ground that 
produced nothing but moſs, theſe trees have ſucceeded 
{o well, as to be fit to cut in ten years after planting, 
when they have been ſold for near ten pounds per acre, 
landing, and the after-produce has been conſiderably 
increaſed, Many woods near London, which were 
chiefly Rocked with theſe trees, having been of late years 
grubbed up, the value of theſe plantations has advanced 
an proportion, Perſons, therefore, who are poſſeſſed 
of poor land, cannot employ it better, than by planting 
it with theſe trees, eſpecially as the expence of doing it 
is not great. | 

Broom-makers are conflant cuſtomers for birch, 
Hoop-benders are alſo great purchaſers. The largeſt 
trees are often bought by the turners; and the wood is 
uſed for making ox-yokes, and other inſtruments of 
huſbandry, * In ſome of the nofthren parts of Europe, 
the wood of this tree is greatly uſed for making wheels 
for carriages, being hard and of long duration, 

In France, it is generally uſed for making woodden 
ſhoes, and it is Fat, fuel. In ſome places, theſe trees 
are tapped in the ſpring, and the ſap drawn to make birch 
wine, which has been 1 for the ſtone and 
gravel, Mr. Boyle tells us, he has ſeen extraordinary 
medicinal effetts of the juice uſelf, He ſays the juice 
may be eaſily preſerved, by pouring a little oil on the 
top of it, or by diflillation, &c, , 

The piercing and bleeding of birch is performed thus: 
about the beginning of March, cut a ſlit almoſt as deep 
as the pith, under 3 well-ſpreading branch; cut it 
oblique, and not long-ways, and inſert a ſmall ſtone, 
or . to keep the * of the wound a little open; 
laſtly, to this orifice faſten a bottle, into which will diſ- 
til a limpid and clear water, retaining an obſcure ſmack 
both of the taſte and odour of the tree. The wonder is, 


that in the ſpace of twelve or fourteen days, as much 
juice 
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juice will be gathered, as will outweigh the whole tree, 
body and roots. Phil, Tranſ. 


LARCH-TREE.—L:inngeus refers this to the genus 
of pine, The common larch-tree grows naturally upon 
the Alps and Appenines, and has lately been much 
propagated in England. One kind of this tree is a native 
of America. In many places ſhips are built of this wood, 
which ate ſaid to be durable; and, therefore, this may 
be a very proper tree for planting upon the cold barren 
hills of England; which, beſide; the profit they would 
yield to their proprietors, would alſo conduce to natio- 
nal benefit, The venice turpentine is extracted from 
the larch-tree, 

PINE. From the wild pine is procured the common 
turpentine, The leaves and tender tops of pine and fur 
are uſed for diet-drinks. Pitch, tar, roſin, and tur- 
pentine are all made from thoſe trees, by a very familiar 
proceſs, In the ſpring time, when the ſap is moſt free 
in running, they pare off the bark of the pine-tree, to 
make the ſap run down into a hole which they cut at the 
bottom to receive it; in the way as it runs down, it leaves 
a white matter like cream, but a little thicker ; This is 
very different from all the kinds of refin aud turpentine 
in uſe, and it is generally ſold to be uſed in the making 
of flambeaux, inſtead of bees' wax. The matter in ie 
hole at the bottom, is taken up with ladles, and put into 
a large baſket ; a great part of this — runs 
through, and this is the common turpentine. From the 
thicker matter that remains in the baſket, is produced 
the oil, or ſpirit ofturpentine ; the remaiuing matter at 
the bottom of the till, is common yellow reſin. When 
they have obtained all they can from the ſap of the tree, 
= cut it down, and hewing the wood into billets, 
and ſetting them. on fire, there runs from them, while 
they are burning, a black thick matter: this falls to the 
botiom of the pit, and this is the tar. The tar being 
thus made is put into barrels, and if it be to be made into 
pitch, they put it into large-boiling veſſels, without 
adding any thing to it. It is then ſuffered to boil 

# - awhile, 
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awhile, and when cold, is what we call pitch, Phil 
Tranſ. No. 243, p. 291. n ov 


0 
FIR. —-Linnæus makes the fr- tree only a different 
ſpecies of the pine and the larch. There are nine ſpecies 
of fir in the Engliſh —.— The ſilver fir- tree, and 
the pitch tree, or the Norway and ſpruce fir. The firſt 
grows about Straſburg and other parts of Germany, from 
whence the turpentine is brought to England. The ſe- 
cond ſort is common to the woods of N orway, and af- 
fords the white deals, From the ſpruce firs is made the 
ſpruce beer, | | | 
A very good method of ſeaſoning planks of deal and 
fir, is to throw them into ſalt water as ſoon as ſawed, 
and keep them there for three or four days, This ren- 
2 — much harder, if dried afterwards in the air 
and ſun. 


OSIR or WILLOW.—Of the willow there are 
many ſpecies; Linneus enumerates thirty. The weep- 
ing willow grows naturally in the Levant, and has been 
for mon allo cultivated in the Engliſh gardens. The 


common fallow requires a drier ſoil than the other ſ 
cies, and will thrive upon the higheſt hills, whence it 
is called mountain rt. The wire. of this is converted 
into charcoal, for making gunpowder and drawing pen- 
cils, The Laplanders make a fort of leather of the bark, 
which they manufafture into gloves. The common 
willow loves a moiſt and open ſituation, and grows quick. 
The Rev. Mr. Stone has lately found the bark of this 
tree an uſeful medicine in agues. It muſt be gathered in 
ſummer, when full of ſap. Our common willows in the 
ſpring ſeaſon, when they are in flower, produce a quan- 
tity of cottony matter, The Chineſe are induſtrious 
enough to colle& this cotton as it falls from their wil- 
lows ; and the women and children, among the poorer 

people, card it, &c. and render it fit for many uſes. 
he wood of the willow, though in itſelf very light 
and ſpungy, is yet of a nature to bear the injuries of wet, 
better than almoſt any other kind, It is uſed by the 
Chineſe on all occaſions, where the wood is to ſtand 

under water, and ſucceeds well, | 
Saliæ 
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Salix is alſo a ſpecies of the willow or oſir. 

Mr. Ray, and other authors, ſpeak of trees of pro- 
digious bulk, The Jeſuit 4. Acofta in his hiſtory of the 
Indies, mentions a hollow tree in new Spain, nine fa- 
thoms within fide, near the ground, and ſixteen without 
ſide, He adds, that it is under this tree the barbarians 
aſſemble to perform their religious ceremonies, dance 
round their idols, &c, Herrera mentions another, 
which ſixteen men joining hands cannot fathom, F. 
Kircher affirms, he has ſeen a tree, near Gonzano, 
which would lodge a whole family of twenty-five perſons 
in its cavity, The common people have a tradition that 
it was planted by Auguſtus. 

In the Indies there are very large foreſts, conſiſting 
only of a ſingle tree, whole branches, falling io the 
ground, take root, and put forth new trees : the hg-tree 
and paretwirer are of this kind. | 

In Peru, there are trees according to M. Lonvillers, 
one part of whoſe branches produce fruit one half of the 
year, and the other part the other half, 
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2 Thea, or as the Japaneſe call it, Teka: 
the leaf of a tree or ſhrub, growing in ſeveral pro- 
vinces of China, Japan, and Siam ; whoſe infuſion is 
in general uſe as a drink. Ihe wee-plant likes vallies, 
and the feet of mountains, and a ſtony ſoil. Its ſeed 
is uſually ſown in places expoſed to the ſouth ; and bears 
three years after ſown, Ihe root reſembles that of the 
peach tree; the leaves are green, longiſh at the point, 
and pretty narrow, an inch and a half long, and jagged 
all around, The flower 1s much like that of the wild 
roſe, The fruit is of different forms, ſometimes round, 
ſometimes long, ſometimes triangular; of the ordinary 
ſize of a bean; containing two or three peas, including 
each a kernel. Theſe peasare the ſeeds by which the 
plant is propagated, 

The tree is of various heights, from one foot to an 
hundred: ſome there are which two men cannot fathom, 
while oth« is ſcarcely exceed the feebleſt ſhrub in a gar- 
den. Ihe veſt time to gather the leaves of tea, is 7 — 
they are 1 ct ſmall, young, and juicy ; when gathered, 
they are paſſed over the ſmoke of boiling water to moiſ- 
ten then; then they are laid on copper plates which are 
heated; aud, thus the leaves drying, they curl up in the 
manner they are biought to us. It is very rare to find 
tea perfectly pure; the Chineſe always mixing other 
herbs with itto increaſe the quantity. Though among 
them it is tod moderate enough; from three-pence 10 
nine-pence per pound, 

It 
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It is ſaid the Chineſe know nothing of the many names 
which ſerve to diſtinguiſh the teas in Europe, as flower 
of tea, imperial tea, &c. Vet they have 2 df incdion of 
their own, as Voui and Soumlo, which are reſerved for 
people of the firſt quality and for lick perſons, | 
he green teais the common tea of the Chineſe. F. 
le Compte calls it bing tea, and ſays it. is gathered from 
the plant in April; and that the vout tea, bou tea, or 
bohea tegy is gathered a month before it, viz. in March, 
while in the bud; and hence the ſmallneſs of the leaves, 
as well as the depth of the tincture it gives water; 
Others, however, take it for the tea of ſomte particular 
province, the ſoil being found to make an alteration in 
71 properties of the tea, as much as the ſeaſon of ga- 
thering it. 

The drink tea, is made in China, and throughout the 
greateſt part of the eaſt, after the ſame manner as in Eu- 
rope—v1z, by infuſing the leaves in boiling water, and 
drinking the infuſion hot. Indeed, with us, it is uſual 
to temper its bitterneſs with ſugar, which the orientals 
uſe little or none of, | 

The Japaneſe, however, are ſaid to prepare their 
liquor a ſomewhat different way, viz. by pulverizing it, 
ſtirring the powder in hot water, and drinking it as we 
do — 

The Chineſe are always taking tea, eſpecially at meals. 
It is the chief treat wherewith they regale their friends. 
The moſt moderate take it at leaſt thrice a day ; others 
ten times or more; and yet it is computed that the con- 
ſumption of tea among the Engliſh and Dutch is as great 
in proportion, as among the orientals. In France, the 
uſe of tea has for many years declined, and coffee, af- 
terwards became the * revailing liquor. 

Much has been ſaid — written about the Sroferives 
of tea, The reaſon why the gout and ſtone are unknown 
in China, is aſcribed to the uſe of this plant; which is 
further ſaid to cure indigeſtions of the ſtomach, to diſpel 
wind, to cure the vapours, &c, Sim. Pauli, phyſician 
to the king of Denmark, in an expreſs — on this 
plant, endeavours to ſhow that the virtues aſcribed to it 
in the eaſt are local, and do not hold with the inhabitants 
of Europe. According to him thoſe paſt their fortieth 
year 
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ſhould never uſe it, as being too diſiccative, or apt 
to dry up the humors and moiſture of the body. He adds 
that tea has no other virtues but thoſe of betony ; and 
obſerves, with Bauchin, that it is only a ſpecies of myr- 
tle, found in Europe, as well as the Indies. Peehlin re- 
futes this opinion, and maintains that it is good to prevent 
ſcorbutic diſeaſes; that its gentle aſtringent virtues ſtreng- 
then the tonic motion of the inteſtines, &c, . 


COFFEE is a feed, or berry, brought from Arabia 
Felix, uſed for the making a drink of the ſame nature, 
By coffee we uſually mean the drink itſelf, prepared 
from thoſe berries. Its origin is not well known: ſome 
aſcribe it to the Prior of a monaſtery, who being infor- 
med by a Goat-herd, that his cattle ſometimes browzing 
on this tree, would wake and caper all night; became 
deſirous to prove its virtue; accordingly he firſt tried it 
on his monks, to prevent their ſleeping at matins. 
Others refer the invention of coffee to the Perſians, from 
whom it was learned in the fifteenth century by a Mufti 
of Aden, a city near the mouth of the red ſea; and who 
having tried its virtues himſelf and found that it diſſipa- 
ted the fumes which -oppreſs the head, inſpired joy, 
opened the bowels, and prevented ſleep, without being 
incommoded by it; recommended it firſt to his derviſes, 
with whom he uſed to ſpend the night in prayer, 
Their example brought coffee into vogue at Aden 
the profeſſors of the law, for ſtudy, artiſans to work, 
travellers to walk inthe night ; in ſhort, almoſt every 
body at Aden drank coffee. Hence it paſſed to Mecca, 
and from Arabia Felix to Cairo, and from Egypt to Syria 
and Conſtantinople. 

Thevenot, the traveller, was the firſt who brought it 
into France: and a Greek ſervant, called Paſqua, 
brought it into England in 1652, and ſetting up the 
profeſſion of coffee-man, firſt introduced the drink 
among us, Though ſome ſay Dr. Harvey had uſal it 
before. 

The word coffee is originally Arabic : the Turks pro- 
nounce it Cahuch, and * Arabs Cahuak, 

The Mahometans make coffee from the ” as well 


as the berries, ſome Europeans have called that — 
0 
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of the pods, the Flower of the coffee tree, But theſe 


being found improper for tranſportation, the berry is 
what is uſed in Europe. 

The preparation of coffee conſiſts in roaſting it on a 
ſetalline or earthen plate, till it have acquired a brown- 
iſh hue, As much is then ground in a mill, as ſerves 
the youens vecahon, The manner of boiling it for uſe, 
needs no deſcription, 

The Tyrks do not trouble themſelves to take off the 
bitterneſs by any ſugar, according to our cuſtom. But 
their grandees add to each diſh a drop of eſſence of 
amber ; others boil it with a couple of cloves, &c, 
Coffee is one of the neceſſaries with which the Turks are 
obliged to furniſh their wives. ' 

The ordinary methed of roaſting coffee with us, is in 
atin cylindrical box, full of holes; through the middle 
of which runs a ſpit ; under this is a ſemi-circular hearth, 
wherein is a large charcoal fire: by the help of a jack the 
ſpit turns ſwift, and ſo roaſts the berry ; being now and 
x on: taken up to be ſhaken, When the oil riſes, and 
it is grown of a dark brown colour, it is emptied into 
two receivers, made with large hoops, whole bottoms 
are iron plates. There the coffee is ſhaken, and left 
till almoſt cold; and if it look bright and oily, it is a 
ſign it is well done. The oily matter, and its particu- 
lar ſmell, diſtinguiſhes it from peas, beans and rye, &c. 
which ſome ſubſtitute in lieu of coffee, 

Some take coffee to prevent ſleep, others to promote 
digeſtion, Its more real virtues, owned by the Phy fi- 
cians, conſiſts in this; that being an excellent drier, 
it carries off fumes and diſorders of the head, ariſing, 
from too much moiſture ; abſorbs acrimonies of the ſto- 
mach; promotes watching, by bracing the fibres, and, 
rendering them too tenſe, for the relaxation required in 
lleep. It likewiſe promotes circulation, but beſt with 
people of a pretty corpulent habit; being found hurtful 
to thoſe who are thin, lean, dry, and of a billious tem- 
perament, as it dries up the nerves and inclines them to 


tremors, 


The tree that produces the coffee is a kind of Arabic: 
jeſſamin; the berry when ripe is found as hard as horn, 
which gave occaſion to an opinion that the people who 

cultivated 
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_ eultivated it in Arabia Felix ſteeped in boiling water, or 
baked in a furnace, all the coffee they ſold abroad, to 
prevent its growing any Where elſe, 


CHOCOLATE, a kind of cake, or confeQtion, pre- 
pared of certain drugs; the baſis or principal whereof is 
the cocoa nut. The drink prepared from this cake is 
alſo called chocolate, and 1s uſually drank hot, being 
eſleemed not only an excellent nourithin food, but alſo 
a good medicine; or at leaſt a diet for — up the 
warmth of the ſtomach, and aſſiſting digeſtion. 

. The Spaniards were the firſt who — chocolate 
into uſe in Europe; and that perhaps as much out of 
. Intereſt, as out of regard to its virtues, For by this 
means they obtained a better market for cocoa nuts, 
achiott, vanilla, and other drugs, which their Weſt 
Indies furniſh, and which enter into the compoſition of 
chocolate. 

The method of making firſt uſed by the Spaniards, 
was very ſimple, and the ſame with that in * among 
the Indians: they only uſed cocoa nut, maiſe, and raw 
ſagar, as expreſſed from the canes, with a little achiott, 
or rocou, to give it a colour. Of theſe four drugs 
ground between two ſtones, and mixed together in a 
certain proportion, thoſe Barbarians made à kind of 
bread, which ſerved them equally for ſolid food and 
for drink; eating it dry when hungry, and ſteeping it 
in hot water when athirſt. 

But the Spaniards and other nations have ſince added 
a great number of other ingredients, to the compoſition 
of chocolate, | 

Among the Spaniards of Mexico, the 69 mg method 
of making it is as follows. The fruit being gathered 
from the cocoa-tree is dried in the ſun, and the kernel 
taken out and roaſted at the fire, in an iron pan, pierced 
fall of holes; then pounded ina mortar ; and ground on 
2 marble flone, til] it be brought into the conliſtence of 
a paſte z mixing with it more or leſs ſugar, In propor- 
tion as the paſle advances, they add ſome long pepper, 
a little achiott, andlaſtly, 1 ſome add cinnamon, 
cloves, and aniſe: and thoſe who love perfumes, muſk 


and ambergtis. 
The 
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The chocolate made in Spain is ſomewhat different; 
for, beſides the drugs uſed in the above, they add two or 
three kind of flowers, almonds, hazle nuts, &c. Th- 
frequently work their paſte with orange water, which 
they think, gives it a great conſiſtence and firmneſs. 

The paſte is uſually made up into cakes, ſometimes 
into large rolls. The neweſt chocolate is eſteemed the 
beſt ; the drug never keeping well above two ears; and 
uſually,degenerating much before that time. 

The beſt chocolate is that which diſſolves entirely in 
the water, leaving no ground or ſettlement at the: bo 
tom of the pot. ö ] 

The Spaniards think it the laſt misfortune that can 
befall a man, to be reduced to want chocolate; they are 
never known to leave it, excepting, for ſome other li- 
quor that will intoxicate, 


SUGAR} a ſweet juice expreſſed from a kind of 
canes, or reeds, growing in the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 
Whether the ancients were acquainted with this cane, 
and whether they knew how to expreſs the juice from 
the ſame is uncertain. If they did know the cane and the 
Juice, they knew not the art of condenſing, hardening, 
and whitening it, and of conſequence knew nothing of 
eur ſugar. 

Salmaſius aſſures us, that the Arabs have. uſed the 
art of making ſugar, ſuch as we now have it, above 
eight hands years, F. Labat, a Dominican miſſio- 
nary, proves that the ſugar cane is as natural to Ameri- 
ca as India, but the Spaniards firſt learnt from the orien- 
tals, the art of reducing it into ſugar, | 

The reed or cane reſembles thoſe which we ſee in 
moralles, and on the edges of lakes ; excepting that the 
{kin of theſe latter is hard and dry, and their pulp void 
of juice; whereas the {kin of the ſugar reed is ſoft, and 
the ſpongious matter or pith it contains _ Juicy. 
The circumſtances which contribute to its goodneſs are, 
goodneſs of ſoil, expoſure to the ſun, being cut in a 
proper ſeaſon, and its due age. 

The cane uſually grows five or fix feet high, and 
about balf an inch in diameter z though F. Labat men- 
tions ſome extraordinary ones in the Iſle of Tobago, 

twenty 
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twenty-four feet high. The flem or ſtalk is divided b 
knots, a foot and half apart. At the top it puts fort 
a number of long, green tufted leaves, from the middle, 
whereof, ariſe the flower and the ſeed. 
Tube ground fit for ſugar canes ſhould. be well expoſed 
to the ſun. The canes are uſually planted in pieces, 
cut a foot and half below the top of the flower. They 
are ordinarily ripe in ten months though ſometimes not 
till fafteen, at which time they are found quite full of a 
white ſucculent marrow, whence is expreſſed the liquor 
whereof ſugar is made. When ripe and cut they are 
carried in bundles to the mills. The mills conſiſt of 
three wooden rollers, covered with ſteel plates, and 
have their motion either from the water, the wind, cat- 
tle, or even the hands of ſlaves. Thoſe turned ” the 
hand, are now laid aſide; they were an intolerable hard- 
ſhip on the poor negroes: Wind-mills are the moſt 
common. When the canes are preſſed and broken be- 
tween the rollers, the juice runs. through a little canal 
into the ſugar houſe, which is near the mill, and is 
thence conveyed imto1ts-firft copper or cauldron, to re- 
ceive its firſt preparation, and only heated by a flow eto 
make it ſimmer. A quantity of aſhes and quick lime is 
here mixed with the liquor, and the elfe of which 
mixture is that the unctuous parts are ſeparated from 
the reft, and by the heat, are raiſed to the top in form 
of a thick ſcum. Theſe unttuous parts being — con- 
flantly ſcummed oft, ſerve to feed the poultry. 
The juice is then farther purified in a ſecond copper, 
where a briſker fire makes it boil, the calling up of the 
ſcum is flill promoted by means of a firong lye compoſed 
of lime-water, &c, It is then purified and ſcummed in 
a third boiler, and afterwards in -a fourth and a fifth 
where it is brought to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. In a 
ſixth boiler, the ſyrup receives its full concofiien, and 
here all the impurities left from the former lyes are taken 
away by a new |lve. In this laſt-copper, there is ſcarce- 
ly one third of what was in the firſt ; the reſt being 
waſled in ſcum, | T 
In ſome larger ſugar works, there are alſo particular 
eoppers, for the boihng and preparing the ſcums, 
heu the ſugar is taken out of the ſixth copper, it is 
| put 
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put into a cooler; where, ſtirring it briſkly together, it 


is let ſtand to ſetile, here it remains till it be ſit to barrel. 


This is termed crude ſugar. | 

Earthed ſugar is that which is whitened by means of 
earth laid on the top of the forms it is put in. In 
making this kind they uſe the beſt canes, and work with 
more care and nicety, and firain it through a blanket 
from the firſt to the ſecond copper, &c, From the fixth 
cooler it is faden out into conical moulds, Aſter ſlan- 
ding a ſufficient time, earths are laid on the ſurface of 
the ſugar. The earth is applied in the conhitence of a 
puipy and when it has remained thereon for many days, 
and is become quite dry, it it carefully taken off, and 
a ſecond layer of earth 9 theſe earths imbibing 
only certain parts of the ſugar, contribute to whiten it. 


The ſecond layer of earth bein removed, as the firſt, 


the ſugar loaves are taken from the moulds or forms, ard 


dried in a Rove, Eight or ten days and nights of con- 
tinued violent fire, uſually is ſufficient to dry a ſtove of 
ſugar. 6 

| Refined Sugar, —The heads and tops of luaves that 
have not whitened well, alſo flrained ſugar and crude 
ſugar, are the baſis or ground of this ſugar, 2 

For refining, a quantity of lime water and ſugar are 

t into a copper; as the ſcum is raiſed by the heat, it 
is taken off, till it ceaſe to riſe, and then the ſyrup is 
ſtrained through a cloth. After this it isclarified 7 that 
is, a dozen of eggs is thrown, white, yoke, ſhell and all, 
being firſt beaten up well in lime water, This gathers 
the impurities of the ſugar to the ſurface, whence it is 
ſcummed off, This is repeated till it be ſuſhciently ela- 
rified. The drying, &c. is performed ſimilar to the 
carthed ſugar, but with greater exattneſs, 

The baſis of royal ſugar is the fineſt refined ſugar, 
This is melted with weak lime-water, and ſometimes 
allum water is uſed. By clarifying it three times, paſ- 
ling it as often through a cloſe cloth and uſing the very 
beſt earth, it becomes ſo tranſparent, that we fee a 2 
touching it, even through the thickeſt part of the loaf, - 


Sugar Candy is ſugar cryflallized, For this, earthed 
ſugar is better than refined, becauſe ſweeter, To candy 
6 2 it, 
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it, it muſt be firſt diſſolved, clarified, ſcummed, fira?- 
ped, boiled, &c. It is then put in forms or moulds, 
that are traverſed with little rods, to retain the ſugar as 
it cryſtallizes. Theſe forms are ſuſpended in a hot 
Rove, with a pot underneath, to receive the ſyrup that 
drops out at the hole in the bottom. Upon this the ſu- 
gar fallens to the flicks that crofs the forms, and there 

ngs in little ſplinters of cryſtal, To make, red ſugar 
candy, they caſt into the veſſel, where the ſugar is 
doiling, a little juice of the Indian fig. If perfumed, a 
drop of ſome — This is the method prattiſed by 
F. Tabat, in the Caribbees ; the method in Europe de- 
ſeribed by Pomet is ſome what different, White ſugar 
candy is made of white refined ſugar, 


_  BARLEY-SUGAR; fo called, becauſe the ſugar 

was formerly boiled with barley, but now water is gene- 
rally uſed to make the ſugar the finer. It is firſt boiled 
till it be brittle, and then caſt on a Rone anointed with 
eil of ſwect almonds, and formed into twiſted flicks in 
the form and fize which we ſee. To give it the bright 
amber colour, ſaffron is added ſometimes, Barley-ſu- 
gar is found very good for the cure of colds and rheum. 


. -MOLOSSES; that groſs matter, remaining of ſugar 

after refining, and which no boiling will bring to a con- 
ſiſtence more ſolid than that of ſyrup ; hence, alſo, called 
ſyrup of ſugar. Moloffes are properly only the ſediment 
of one hind! of ſugar, which is the brown or refuſe of 
other ſugars, not to be whuened, or reduced into loaves. 


There is a kid of ſpirit made of moloſles, 


RICE, criza, a grain, or feed, - It is frequent in 
Greece, Italy, and the Eaſt Indies. The grams of 
rice, which grow in cluſters, are ſeverally incloſed in 
yellow, rough caſes, Rice grows in marſhy places. It 
is a great food in the Roman Catholic countries in time 
of Lent ; and throughout the Eaſt, and a great part of 
the. Levant, rice is the principal food, and ſerves for 
bread, In.the Indies, the women threſh and dreſs all 
the rice, which is a very painful office, that the men 
leave tothem, either out of idleneſs or diſreſpett, an” 
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The Chineſe make a wine of rice, which is ofan amber 
colour, taſles like Spaniſh wine, and ſerves them for 
their common drink. A very ſtrong brandy or ſpirit is 
alſo drawn from rice, in ſome parts of Europe. 

Rice is of uſe in medicine, being proper to ſoften and 
thicken ſharp humours, to moderate fluxes of the belly, 
&c, The northern nations eat their fowls and other 
meat with rice and ſaffron, Rice is of a ſhining white 
colour, and as it were tranſparent, | 


SALT, ia its uſual ſenſe, denotes a kind of ſaline 
cryſtallization ; or a ſharp pungent ſubſtance, uſed to 
ſeaſon and give a reliſh to various kinds of foods. This 
is called common ſalt, in contra- diſtinttion to the chy- 
micaHalt. There are three kinds of common falt, viz. 
ſea-ſalt, foſſile or rock-ſalt, and ſalt drawn from brin 
ſprings, For ſca-falt, the beſt is made in France, but 
little in England. Foffite or rotk-ſalts are chiefly found 
in Poland, Hungary, and Catalonia. For ſalt ſprings, 
they are conſiderable in Cheſhire, Worceſterſhire, 
Hampſhire, Northumberland, and various other places. 

The great property of ſalt is, that it is incapable of 
corruption—that it preferves meats, &c.—that it en- 
dures the fire, and even comes purer out of it. In ve 
hot fires it fuſes, Salt gives fertility to lands, Ka. al- 
is made of ſea water. It is thickened by frequent eva- 
porations. Some is called 1 ens This is thickened 
and brought to its conſiſtence by the heat of the ſun, 
and is of a brown colour. That which receives its con- 
ſiſlence from the heat of a fire, is called white ſalt. 

I. ow, marſhy grounds, diſpoſed for the reception of 
the ſea waters, hen the tide ſwells, are provided wi 
banks and fluices to retain the ſame, and this is called a 
ſalt marſh, Theſe are divided with care into ſeveral 
ſquare pits or baſons, which receive the ſea water, The 
ſalt ſeaton is from the middle of May till the end of Au- 

uſt, in which time, the ſun's rays being ſtrongeſt, the 
Pal is raiſed and cryſtallized better than at any other 
ſeaſon. The water is firſt warmed by means of vaſt re- 
ſervoirs, without the works, the reſt is left to the wind 
and ſun ; by whoſe power, the ſurface of the briny wa- 
ter firſt becomes covered over with a ſlight cruſt. Still 
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hardening, it is aftetwards wholly converted into falt. 
When the ſalt is found ſuffleienily dry, it is drawn out 
and left in little heaps abont the head of the pits, where 
it receives its laſt Nate of hardneſs. Eight, ten or fif- 
teen days having thus perfeQted the cryRallization of 
ide ſalt; the fluices are again opened for a freſh ſupply 
of ſalt water, which paſſes through the ſame operation, 
The ſalt is brown when taken out of the pits, and is afu- 
ally thus fold without farther preparation ; though in 
ſome places it is made into white ſalt by refining, They 
refine it by boiling it in large flat chaldrons, which not 
only takes away its acrimony, but is found to increaſe 
the . — | 
hite Sea Salt, is made in Normandy not by refining 
the Bay Salt, for the colour is natural to it when taken 
out of the pits. - To make it they gather a muddy ſand 
on the flats of the ſhore, which the rifing tide has cover» 
ed and impregnated with its waters for ſeven or eight 
days. The End bein removed into pits for the pur- 
pole, diſcharges iiſelf by degrees of all its water, which 
- filtrates through ſome firaw, wherewith the bottom of 
the pit is flled, and trickles into veſſels ſet on oſe 
to receive it. Of this water it is that they make their 
Salt. | 
Their furnaces are of earth, and their boilers of lead. 
When the water inthe lead begint to boil, they takeoff 
the ſkim, which ariſes in Tock, and then throw in 
more waterand ſkim as before. When it thickens they 
keep it continually ſtirring, and when the grain is formed 
they take it off the fire to purify, The purifying is per- 
formed by letting it Rand in large ofier baſkets 5 where it 
drains itſelfof certain humidities that remained, When 
dry it is laid in heaps, and thence carried into the mag- 
- AZINES, 
Rock-Salt was entirely unknown to the ancients. 
The Poliſh minesnear Few, werediſcoveredin 1251 
their depth and capacity are ſurprizing. Within them 
is found a kind ef ſubterrancous republic, which has its 
polity, laws, families, &c, and even public roads, ear- 
riages and horſes : leing for the conveyance of the alt 
to the mouth of the quarry, where it is taken up by the 
engines, Theſe horſes when once down never _ _ 
ight 
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light again; butthe men take frequent occaſions of breath - 
ing the __ —— 4 —_—_ is arrived at the 
bottom of this ftrarige abyſs, where ſo m people are 
interred alive, nd whe ſo many are . born and 
have never ſtirred our, he is ſarprized with a long ſe- 
ries of lofty vaults, ſuſtained by huge pilaſters, cue our 
with chiffels and which being themſelves rock ſalt, ap- 

ar by the light of flambeaux which are inceffantly burn. 
ing, as fo many eryflals or precious flones of various co» 
lours, caſting a luſtre which the eye can ſcarcely bear. 
One of the chief wonders of this place is, that r. 
theſe mountains of falt, and along the middle of t 
mine, there runs a rivulet of freſh water ſufficient to 
fupply the inhabitants, 

As ſoon as the maſſive pieces are got out of the quar« 
ry, they break them into fragments fit for the mills, 
where they are ground, and reduced into a coarſe farina, 
which ſerves all the uſes of ſea ſalt. 

There are four kinds, white, bay, red and brilliant; the 
laſt rs the proper Sal · Gemma of the druggiſts, all theſe 
become white by grinding, though pethaps they appear 
of various colours before. 

Brine- ſprings, ate fountains which flow with ſ#lt wa- 
ter inflead of freſh, According to Campbell's Political 
Survey, many be found indifferent parts of the king- 
dom. In Cumberland, at Barrow-deal, a pretty ſtrong 
{pring ariſes, ſixteen gallons of which yield one of — 

alt. At Wefton in Staffordſhrre, there are brine pit 
which afford about a ninth part of very fine ſalt, 

Near Northwich, at the confluence of the Weevet 
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and the Dan, fix ounces of ſalt is obtamed from ſiateen 
of water, At Dronwich in Worcefterſhire, the ſalt pro- 
duced from the brine ſprivgs ſupply all that part of the 
country and from the port of Briflol it is exported to 
other countries. At Middlewich which ſtands at the 
1 confluence of the rivets Croke and Dan, there are falt 
n ſprings, with a freſh brook running between them. 
ts The brine of thefe pits commonly obtain four ounces 
fo of falt from a pound of brine. 
It Our method of drawing the ſalt from the brine, in 
he England is thus; near the ſpring or place of the brine 
he is built a ſaltern, or boiling-houſe. This contains ſe- 
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veral huge flat pans, or boilers, each furniſhed with its 
grate and furnace, The — being in the pan the fire 
is kindled, and after two hours time the liquor begins to 
be ready to granulate; which is known by a thin ſkim 
riling at the top ; this they ſkim off into brine tubs, 
that the brine that goes with it may not be loſt, Aﬀer- 
wards in order that the ſalt remaining may precipitate, 
they ſhut up the vent holes and door, and let pre Ee go 
out, and in twelve hours time the ſalt falls to the bottom 
and grows hard; a liquor called the bittern remaining 
at top, which being again boiled away, yields more ſalt. 

The ſalt left in * Tar pans is now racked up to one 
fide, taken out and put into cribs or veſlels ; where it 
ſoon becomes an hard granulated ſalt, Some, after- 
wards, bake the loaves twice or thrice in an oven. 

In ſome parts of England they uſe water raiſed by the 
ſun, and then boiled, which they think preferable to 


the natural brine of ſprings, - 


CHEESE is prepared of curdled milk, purged from 
the ſerum or whey, and afterwards dried for ul 

Cheeſe differs in quality according as it is made from 

new or ſkimmed milk, from the curd which ſeparates 
ſpontaneouſly upon ſtanding, or that which is more ſpee- 
dily produced with runnet, There is alſo a kind of cheeſe 
from cream, Which is quite fat and butyraceous, and 
does not keep long. Dr. Percival's experiments, prove 
it evidently to be of a ſeptic nature, that is cauſing 
or promoting putrefattion. And the common opinion 
that old cheeſe digeſts every thing, yet is undigeſted - 
iiſelf, is ſaid to be without any Colra foundation, 
_ Cheeſe made from the milk of ſheep digeſls ſooner 
than that from the milk of cows, but is leſs nouriſhing, 
As a food, phy ſicians condemn the too free uſe of cheeſe, 
When new it is extremely difficult of digeſtion; and 
when old it becomes acrid and hot. 

Every country has places noted for this commodity ; 
thus Cheſter and Gloceſter cheeſe are famous inEngland; 
and the Parmeſan is in noleſs repute abroad, eſpecially 
in France; this ſort is made of ſweet cows milk; but at 
Rochfort in Languedoc, they make it of ewes milk; 
and in other places it is made of goats, or ewes in a cer- 
tain proportion with that of cows. f 
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Of all the Cheeſe this kingdom produces, none is 
more eſteemed than the Stilton, which is called the 
Parmeſan of England, and is never ſold ſor leſs 
than one ſhilling or fourteen pence per pound, They 
equire to be kept two years before they are properly 
3 for ſale, The making of what is called Stil- 
ton cheeſe, is not confined to Stilton farmers. Othersin 
Huntingdonſhire and even in Rutland and Northamp- 
tonſhires, make a fimilar ſort, felling them for the ſame 
prices, and give all of them the name of Stilton cheeſes. 

The double G{ocefter is a cheeſe that pleaſes almoſt 
every palate and is held in high eſteem, 1 
is admired; its goodneſs is ſaid to be owing to the 
richneſs of the land, rather than to any thing peculiar 
to the method of making, being the ſame as 45 purſued 
in Somerſetſhite and the adjoining countries. on 

Cheſhire cheeſe is much admired by ſome people. A 
cheeſe is ſometimes above a hundred pounds weight, 

In order to give a high colour to cheeſe it is uſual to 
ut a little annatto with the milk before it is turned. 
No cheeſe will look yellow without it, and it is per- 
fectly innocent in its nature and effefts, but it does not 


add any thing to the goodneſs of the cheeſe, 


BUTTER, is a fat, unctuous ſubſtance, prepared or 
ſeparated from milk, by beating or charning it, Bat 
little deſcription is neceſſary, of articles ſo well known. 
Schooktus obſerves that in Spain butter is ſeldom uſed, 
except medicinally, for ulcers, and the Dutch introdu- 
ced the uſe of it in the Eaſt-Indies. The Romans uſed 
butter no otherwiſe than as a medicine, never as a food, 
Pliny ſays, that among the barbarous nations it was a 
delicate diſh. The Greeks had not an early knowledge 
of butter, Their poets though they make frequent men- 
tion of milk and — make not the leaſt mention of it. 

Cl. Alexandrinus obſerves that the ancient Chriſtians 
of Egypt burnt butter in the lamps, at their altars, in- 
ſlead 6 oil; and the Aby ſſinians according to Godignus, 
ſtill retain a practice much like it. 

Cream is that part of the milk, of which butter is 
made; it is the thickeſt and fatteſt part of it, 
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FRUTTS. 


| ORANGES make an article of conſiderable mer- 
chandize, Thoſe called China-oranges were firſt 
brought into Europe from China, by the Portugueſe ; 
and it is ſaid, that the very tree, whence all the Euro- 
pean orange trees of this ſort were produced is ſlill pre- 


ſerved at Liſbon. 


The China Orange is not ſo hardy as the Seville, and 
rarely produces good fruit in England, nor are the Jeaves 
of the tree near ſo large or beautiful as thoſe of the Se- 
ville Orange. There are a great variety of {weet oran- 
ges both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, ſome of which 
are much more eſteemed than thoſe we now have in Eu- 
rope, but as they are much tenderer they will nor thrive 
in this country with the common culture. Miller. 

Thoſe moſt eſteemed, and that are made preſents of, 
as raraties, in the Indies, are no bigger than a billiard- 
ball; when they are ſweetened with ſugar, they are 


eſteemed excellent for diſorders of the breaſt. The 


juice is cooling, and antiſcorbutic. 


Oranges are brought from Nice, Ciouta, Seville and 


other parts of Spain, from Genoa, Provence, Portugal, 


- American Iſlands, and even China and the coaſts of 
ndia. 

Oranges are ordinarily comfited into halves and quar- 
ters. They are firſt peeled, then ſcooped and dried in 
a ſtove, Orangeat is the orange-peel cut in pieces and 
candied. 

There are various oils drawn from oranges, and are 
eſteemed good for deſtroying worms in Tilären, but 
they are apt to be ein oil of ben, or that of 
ſweet almonds, 3 


CITRON is che produce of a tree much reſembling 
the lemon- tree. A citron has the ſame qualities as the 
lemon, but bigger, higher colour and a briſker ſmell. 
It is an agreeable fruit, and ſerves like that to cool and 
quench the thirſt, It is held excellent againſt poi ſons; 
and Athenæus relates an inſtance of two perſons prefer- 
ved ſafe from the moſt dangerous aſpics, by eating a 
Citron, 

Genoa 
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Genoa is the great European nurſery for this ſort of 
fruit. The Florentine Citron, Miller ſays, is in ſuch 
yu eſteem, that the ſingle fruits are fold at Florence, 

r two ſhillings each, and are ſent as preſents to the 
courts of princes. This kind is not to be had in perfec- 
tion in any other parts of Italy, but in the plain between 
Piſa and Leghorn, and if tranſplanted to other parts 
they looſe much of their excellence. 

From citrons are produced effences, oils, confeftions, 
waters, &c. 


LEMON ia ſpecies of the Citrus or Citron-tree, 
There are ſome varieties of this tree. The common 
Lemon, the ſweet, the leſſer ſour, and the common 
ſweet lemon are the four ſorts that are brought from 
Liſbon every year in great plenty, The culture of 
citrons, lemons and oranges merit particular attention, 
They are elegant evergreens, riſing in this country from 
about five to ten feet in height, forming full and hand- 
ſome heads, cloſely garniſhed with beautiful large leaves 
all the year round, and putting forth a profuſion of 
ſweet flowers in ſpring and early in ſummer; which 
even in this climate are often ſucceeded by abundance 
of fruit, that ſometimes arrive at tolerable perfetlion, 

The moſt cheap and expeditious method — 
a collection of theſe kind of trees, is to have recourſe 
to ſuch as are imported from Spain, Italy and Portugal. 
Theſe come over in cheſts, without any earth to their 
roots, and heads a little trimmed ; they are commonly 
from one inch to two or three in diameter in the ſtem; 
from two to four or five feet in height; and by the aſ- 
ſillance of a bark bed they readily take root, and grow 
freely ; forming as good trees in two years, as could be 
raiſed here by inarching or buddingin fifteen, or twenty. 
They are ſold in the Italian warehouſes in London. 
Their price is from three ſhillings to a guinea each. 

The fruits of the citron, lemon and orange trees, 
vield very agreeable acid juices, which beſides the uſes 
to which they are commonly applied anſwer conſidera- 
ble purpoſes in medicine, The young fruit of the 
ſeville orange dried are uſed in medicine under the 
name of aurantia curaſlaventia. | 

| 2 MELON; 
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MELON; a ſpecies of cucumis. The Cantaleupe 
melon, ſo called from a place in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, where this fruit has been long cultivated, and 
whitber it was brought from Armenia, is in the greateſt 
eſteem among the curious in every part of Europe. 
Dr. Tournefort in his travels, relates that thoſe melons 
never offend the ſlomach, but agree with. all perſons: 
And they have the ſame quality here ; ſor perſons 
who cannot bear the leaſt piece of a common 
melon on their ſtomachs can eat theſe with ſafety. 
There are various other kinds cultivated in different 
parts of the world, Mr, Reynolds has communicated io 
the ſociety of Arts a method of raiſing melons without 
earih, dung or water; and for this purpoſe tanner's bark, 
ſawduſt, &c. are uſed, to promote the vegetation of 
thoſe ſeeds, | 

When a melon is perfectly fine, it is full without any 
vacuity ; this is known by knocking upon it; and when 
cut the fleſh muſt be dry, no water running out, only a 
little dew, which 1s to be of a fine red px ny Large 
melons are not to be coveted, but firm and well flavour- 
ed ones, Our gardeners who raiſe melons for ſale, ſow 

the ſeeds of the larger, rather than good kinds, and they 
\ increaſe the ſize of theſe by much watering the roots, 
but this ſpoils the taſte, Some of the French, raiſe 
particularly fine melons, by a method. pretended as a 
| ſecret, but which is found to be the ſame with that of 
Mr. Quintiay's of that nation, publiſhed near eighty - 
years ago. See Phil. Tranſ. | 


ALMOND, is a fruit incloſed in a. thick ſtone, and 
under a thin ſkin, The tree that produces the almond 
is pretty tall, and reſembles a peach tree. It is frequent 
in Germany, France, Spain, and the neighbouring 
countries, and alſo in Barbary. The flowers of this 
tree are ranged in the roſe manner: the piſtil becomes 
a fleſhy fruit, containing a feed which is the almond, 
and which drops out when the fruit is arrived at matu- 
Tity. There are two kinds ſweet and bitter. 

The bitter almonds are aperient and diuretic and on 
that account uſed in obſtruttions of the liver, ſpleen, &c. 
Some affirm that the bitter almonds bruiſed, kill or _ | 
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pify fowl, ſo that they may be taken with the hands; 

which4hey ſay is a ſecret practice among the Bohemians. 
Sweet almonds are of a ſoft, grateful taſte; aud are 

reputed cooling, healing and nutritive; and have u 

— effeRt in diſorders from choleric and acrimonious 
u 


mours. | #T 
The oil of ſweet almonds is a ſafe and uſefal remedy 


in pains arifing from the {tone : and is good for coſlive- 


neſs and gripes in children. 


 TAMARINDS are brought from the Eat and 
Weſt-Indies. Some call them Indian-dates, others 
Indian-acacia. The tree which yields this fruit is cal! 
ted by the Indians famerinds and by the Portugueſe 
tamarindss, It is not unlike our aft; its leaves res 
ſcmble thoſe of female fern; its flowers are joined eight 
or ten together, like thoſe of the orange tree. Its frunt 
is in a pod, the length of a finger, and the thickneſs of 
the thumb, covered at firſt with a green rind, which af- 
terwards becomes brown, and contains a blackiſh acid 
ulp, among which are found ſeeds reſembling lupines. 
tis the pulß alone that is brought to us, and aled in 
medicine. Tamarinds muſt be choſen big, of a jet co- 
lour, a briſk taſte, not too dry, and ſuch as have net 
been falſiſied with moloſſes of * and vinegar. 
2 They are found 1axatve, cooling, and good to quenck 
uſt, 
Theſe trees grow to @ great magnitu Je in their native 
countries; but D they are preſerved as curioli- 
ties by thoſe who are lovers of race plants. | 


PRUNES ; are plumbs dried and baked in an oven, 
or in the fun, The prunes chiefly uſed among us are 
black and large, brought from Bourdeaux: Great 
quantities are uſed by the Enyliſh and Dutch. The 
juice of prunes is eſleemed laxative, 


COCOA, or cacao, is a kind of nut, about the fze 
of a moderate almond ; th: ſeed or fruit of a tree of the 
ſame name, growing in ſeveral parts of the Weſt-Indies, 
It reſembles our cherry tree; | to it is ſo very delicate, 
and the ſoil it grows in 8 ” hot, that to guard it from 

; the 
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the ſun, they always plant it in the ſhade of another tree 
called mother of coco. Thefruit is incloſed in a kind 
of pod, of the fize and ſigufe of a cucumber, rer that 

it begins and ends in a point, Within the pod is formed 
u tiſſue of white fibres. In the middle of theſe fibres 


are contained ten, twelve, or even forty grains or ſeeds 


of @ violet colour, and as dry as 'acorns. Each grain 


which is covered with a little rind, ſeparates into five 
or ſix unequal pieces, in the middle whereof is a kernel, 
having a tender bud, very difficult to preſerve. 
Of this ſeed, with the addition of other ingredients, 
the Spaniards, and after their. example the reſt of Eu- 
rope, prepare a kind of conſerve or cake, which when 
Shad io hot water, makes a delicious and wholeſome 
drink, called chocolate. 
Some Spaniards make five thouſand pounds per ann, 
from a ſingle garden of cocoas. 25 

In ſome paris of America, the cocoa grains are uſed 
by the Indians as money, twelve or fourteen, are eſteem- 
ed equivalent to a Spaniſh real, or 11x-pence three far- 
things ſterling. | 


POMEGRANATE; + Fruit in form of an.apple or , 


Fire, full of feeds or kernels, incloſed within a red- 
iſh pulp, ſometimes ſweet, ſometimes acid. It is ſo 
called from the abundance of 11s grains or kernels; q. d. 
pomum granatum, a kernelled apple; or from the coun- 
try where it was anciently 8 viz. Granada. 

The trees never grow high ; their branches are a little 
prickly ; their leaves reſemble thoſe of the great myrtle; 
and their fruit which 1s compoſed of red, angular grains, 
are all incloſed in little diſtintt cells. 

Pomegranates are not only agreeable to the taſte, but 

good for the flomach, and of conſiderable uſe in medi- 
cine. N 

Of the kernels are made ſyrups and conſerves, but 
there is very little of the true ſold, 


FIG v ſoft, delicious fruit, the produce of a tree 
of the ſame name. F (gs are of divers kinds, the black, 
and the violet coloured are the worſt: The white are 


eſteemed the beſt, They are dried either by the fur- 
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nace or the ſun, and in this ſtate they are uſed both as 
medicine and food. The beſt figs are the produce of 
Italy, Spain, Provence, &c. And the iſlands of the 
Archipelagq yield figs in great abundance, though in- 
ferior in neſs to thoſe of Europe. The Greeks in 
thoſe iſlands culiivate them with wonderful care and 
attention; as making the principal food, and à confi» 
derable part of the-riches of the country. 

Figs are zathered in autumn, and generally laid on a 
rack, ot hurdle, to dry in the fun. They are found 
to contain much phlegm, a little ſalt, and ſome oil. 
They are very nouriſhing ; and they are uſed to make 

argariſms ”_ diſorders of the throat and mouth: 
hey are alſo applied externally, to ſoften, and pro- 
mote maturation, 


F ; _ = 
RAISINS, are grapes prepared by drying them in 
the ſun, or in ovens, js them for keeping, and for 
{ome medicinal purpoſes, 4539 
There are various kinds; as raiſins of Damaſcus ; 


they are bröügt- e = Has and ſeeded, of the ſize of the 


thumb, whence we may judge of the extraotc 57 | 
bulk of the grape when freſh. Travellers meation 
bunches that weighed twenty-five pounds, Their taſte 
is 2 770 1 povipr? : . "1M 
atfuns of the ſun, are a kind of rought 

S, of a reddiſh, or blueiſh IT ſeeded, very 
agreeable to eat. There are various other ſorts, and 
denominated from the place where they grow, & c. As 
the raiſins of Calabria, Muſcadine raiſins, &c. 


CURRANTS, are ſo called, becauſe formerly co- 
ming from the Iſthmus of Corinth, They come from 
ſeveral other places of the Archipelago. The little* 
Spaniſh currants are ſometimes fold for them. They 
are a kind of little raiſins or dried grapes, of different 
colours, red, white or black. They muſt be choſen 
new, ſmall, and in large maſſes, When made up in 
bales they may keep two or three years, without ſtirring 
or giving them air, 

dir George Wheeler's account of theſe fruits and the 
manner of preparing them 1s curious, He obſerves the 
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#Mznd of Tant is the chief place whence currants- zre 
brought: tte Morea, or the Iſthmus of Corinth, which 
was ànciently the principal plantation, and whence the 
Latins denominated them uve corintliacæ, now pro- 
duces no more, having been much neglefed: the jea- 
Jouſy of the Turks not allowing large veſſels to enter the 
gulf, to take them off their hands. no” 
They do not grow on buſhes like our gooſeberries, 
though that be the common opinion; but on vines like 
our grapes; except that the leaves are fomewhat thicker, 
and the grapes ſmaller; they have no ſtone, They 
ther them in Auguſt, difpoſe them in eonches, on the 
ground till dry, then clean them, and lay them up in 

magazines. | They cling fo faſt together by their own 

weight, that they are forced to be dug out with irow 

Inuſtruments. OY | X 

- To barrel them for ſending abroad, they have people 
to tread them cloſe, that they may keep the bene, 
They pay a conſiderable cuflom to the flates of Venice. 
Tant produces enough yearly, to load five or ſix veſſels; 
| Cephalonia, three or four; „ is other Uitands one. 

note of Zant knew but little of the uſe we make of 
them. 


DATES; che fruit or̃ the palm tree. This fruit is 

thered in autumn, ere ripe, and bares a near reſem- 
Re to our bullace ; being of a green colour, very 
marp and aſtringent. When ripe it becomes ruddy, 
having a hard leng flone, cloven at bottom, encompals 
ſed with a thin 4. fo tkin. | 
| The word is formed of date, and that of dattilus, 

Gnger: as being round and oblong, refembling a fingers 
and. . 
Ihe huſk or covering of the date, when the fruit is 
in flower, is variable; having as many changes of co- 
lour as the fig has. Some dates are black, ſome white, 
ſome brown, ſome again are round like apples and very 
big. Ordinarily they are oblong, fleſhy, yellow, ſome- 
what bigger than the thumb's end, and very agreeable to 
the taſte, Some are no bigger than a pea, and others 
as big as a r The beſt are thoſe called roy- 


al dates. There 1s alſo another ſort called * 
whac 


n 
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which are very good: Some of them have ſlones and 


. others none. 


Dates are principally uſed in medicine their qua li- 
ties are to docs 5 of the gullet; to aſſuage 
immoderate fluxes of the belly, and toeaſe diſorders of the 
veins and bladder. Their bad property is that they digeſt 
with difficulty, cauſe pains in the head, and produce a 
thick — blood, Theſe effetts ariſe from the 
PO they contain, which are oil, phlegm and ſalt. 

eople who live upon dates become ſcorbutic and looſe 
their teeth betimes. 

Our dates are brought us from Egypt, Syria, Africa, 
and the Indies. They never come to full maturity in 
Italy, or the more ſouthern parts of Spain. And yet 
there are tolerable dates in Provence; only they breed 
worms and do not keep. | | 

Thoſe from Perſia exceed all others in largeneſs, co- 
lour and tafle; 


The APPLE-TREE need not be deſcribed. Dr. 
Linnaeus has joined the pear, apple and quince together, 
making them alt of the ſame genius, but Aſ:Her has not 
followed that order, He ſeparates the apple from the 
pear, according to the 33 of other Botaniſts. He 
enumerates various kinds of apples, and mentions that 


the following are pte ferted for the making of cyder, viz. 


The Red-ftreak, the Herefordſhire underleaf; the De- 
vonſhire Royal wilding, the Whiteſour, the John-pple, 


the Everlafting-hanger, the Gennet-moyle, & c. 


Some years ago the C was brought 
to England, from Peterſburgh, and was eſteemed a cu- 
rioſity. It was ſaid to be ſo tranſparent that the kernels 
might be perfetily feen, when the apple was held to the 
light; but in this country it is a mealy inſipid fruit; fo 


not worth propagating. The golden-rennet ripens about 


Michaelmas, and for about a month 1s a very good fruit, 
either for eating raw, or baking. The nonpariel is a 
fruit generally known, though there is another apple, 
according to Miller that is often ſold in our markets for 
it. It is ſeldom ripe before Chriſtmas, and when well 
preſerved will keep perfettly ſound, till May. This 
is juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt apples that have been 


yet known, 
II 3 h The 
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The Fi le is ſuppoſed by many perſons to be pro- 
duced —— a —.— — ka Phil. Tln. 
is a letter written by Paul Dudley, Eſq. where he 
gives an account of this tree, and deſcribes it as exceed- 
ing large, and producing great quantities of fruit with- 
cui any previous blofſum. But ſome again aſhrm that a 
mall Lower is ſeen to precede the fruit, though very 
fugacious, and ſeldom continues above a day or two. 
Ibe 1 hatk, of late years been choſen 
for flocks to graft or bud upon, but the ſe are not of long 
duration, Ihey bave been much more efleemed in 
France, here they were frequemily brought to the ta- 
ble in the pois, growing with their fruit upon them. 
But this being a curioſiiy it never obtained much in 
England. | | 
I he hifl apple that is brought to market is the codlin, 

and the next is the mar garet- apple. The golden-pippin 
is a fruit peculiar to England: There are few countries 
abrœad where this ſucceeds well, nor do they produce 
ſo good fruit in many parts of England as wete to be 
wiſhed, Ibis is in ſome meaſure owing to their bein 
grafted on free flocks. They ſhould be always —— 
on the crab-flock, which will not canker like the others, 
and though the fruit will not be ſo fair io the fight, yet 
it will be beiter flavoured. 
I be reyabruſſet is a large fair fruit, and is one of 
the beſt kitchen apples we have, The tree is a very 
great bearer, avd grows large and handſome, and the 
truit is in uſe from Ottober till April, and is a pleaſant 
My to eat. Piles ruſſet is very much eſleemed for ba- 

ing. | 1 FS 
| 2 prarmain, js a beautiful fruit ofs middlin; 
He. "The fide next the ſun is of a fire red, and flri 
with the ſame colour on the other. Ihe fleſh is vinous, 
but as it ſcon grows mealy, it is very greatly eſleemed. 


PEARS; Miller enumerates eighty kinds, and ob- 
«ſerves there ate many others, 

The pear which in England is commonly termed 
Jargonelle, is vety long, of a pyramidal ſhape, the fleſb 
ot this. pear is breaking, and has a rich muſky flavour; 
«ripe in the middle of July. It is one of the beſt early 

| ſummer 
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ſummer —_ yet known. The ſummer-bergamot, by 
ſome called the Hamden's bergamot, is a pretty lar 
round, flat prar, of a greeniſh yellow colour, and hol- 
low a little at both ends like an apple; the fleſh is mel- 
ting, and the juice is highly perfumed. The autumn 
bergamot is a ſmaller pear & the aboye, but nearly of 
the ſame ſbape, it is a great bearer and ripens'the middle 
of September; its juice, like the former, is richly per- 
fumed and its fleſh melting, and it is one of the beſt 
pears of the ſeaſon, There are other excellent kinds of 
the bergamot. The red, grey, or green butter pear is a 
large long pear ; the fleſh is melting, and full of a rich 
ſugary juice, It ripens the end of September, and when 
gathered from the tree, is one of the very beſt ſort of 
pears we have, The Potre de livre, or pound pear, 
called alſothe poire d'amour, or the lovely pear, and in 
England the black pear of Worceſter, is a very large 

ear, each of which commonly weighs a pound, or more, 
This is not ſo ht for eating, but bakes or ſtews remar- 
kably well, The German-muſcat is an excellent pear, 
more long than round. Jt is buttery, melting, and a 
Intle muſky. This is in eating in March, April, and 
ſometimes in May. There are many other ſoris equally 
excellent. In Ladies the various kinds of fruits, 
there is a conſiderable difficulty; as the ſame kinds 
under different names in different countries, and even in 
different parts of the ſame country. 


QUINCE,—There is the pear-quince, the apple- 
quince, the common quince, &c. Six kinds are culti- 
vated in the nurſeries near London, but the Portugal 
kind 1s moſt valued for the goodneſs of its fruit, The 
quince-tree is eaſily propagated, either by layers, ſuck- 


, ers, or cuttings, which muſt be planted in a moiſt ſoil, 
. Afier the ſecond year they muſt be managed like the ap- 
ple. trees. They thrive beſt by the fide of a ditch or ri- 
* ver, producing a greater plenty of fruit, and of a much 
larger kind; though thoſe in the dry ſoil will be better 
ed taſled, and much earlier ripe. 
ſh The tree is of a low ſtature; the flower and fruit ate 
r; like that of the pear tree; but however cultivated, the 
ly fruit is ſour and aflringent, and is covered with a kind 


er of down, PINE- 
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PINE-APPLE.— This fruit is juſtly eſteemed for 
the richneſs of its flavour, as it ſurpaſſes all the known 
fruits in the world. The tree is ſuppoſed to have its 
name from the cones of the pine tree, Which the fruit 
ſomewhat reſembles. It is hard to determine where this 
plant is a native ; it is probably an indigenous plant in 
Africa, Where they are ſaid to grow in uncultivated pla- 
ces in great _ They have been long cultivated in 
the hotteſt Iſlands of the Weſt Indies, where they are 
in great plenty and extraordinary goodneſs. They have 
been but lately introduced into our European gardens, ſo 
as to produce fruit; and the firſt perſon who ſucceeded 
in this affair was Monteur le Cour of Levden, who, at 
length, after many trials, hit upon a moo degree of 
heat ard management, which produced fruit as good, 
though not ſo large, as thoſe in the Weſt-Indies. rom 
him our gardens in England were firſt ſupplied, The 


moſt common kind in Europe is the oval ſhaped pine-ap- 


ple, with a whitiſh fleſh ; but the pyramidal pine-apple, 
with a yellowiſh fleſh, called the ſugar-loaf pine-apple, 
is, by far, more preferable, being larger wml better fla- 
voured, and it may be eaten in greater quantity, with 


leſs danger. This is likely to be, in a lew years, the 


moſt common ſort in England. The green pine-apple 
is the moſt rare in Europe, though eſteemed the beſt ſort 


in America, 


PEACH, A good peach ought to have a firm fleſh, 
the ſkin ſhould be thin, of a deep or bright red colour 
next the ſun, and of a yellowiſh caſt next the wall; the 
fleſh ſhould be high flavoured, full of juice; the ſtone 
ſmall, and the pulp or fleſh very thick. When a peach 
hath all theſe qualities, it may be eſteemed a valuable 
fruit. Miller. | 

All the different ſorts of peaches have been originally 
obtained from the ſlones; which being planted produce 
new 'vari: ties, The French diſtinguifh thoſe we call 
peaches, into two ſorts ; viz, pavies and peaches, ihe for- 
mer they make the male, the latter the female, The 
fleſh' of the pavies adhere to the ſtone, and thoſe 
are called peaches which quit the ſtone, The Pavies 
are much more eſteemed in France; the peaches are ge- 
nerally preferred in England, Miller enumerates thir- 
iy 


N 


one kinds, but prefers the following. The early pu | 
x 6 ; the Groſe 5 conn Belle — A-4 j Red Mag. 

alen; Chancellor; Bellegarde ; Bourdin Roſſanna ; 
Rambouillet 3 and Nivette. The Catharine Peach is 
an excellent fruit, | A 


NECTARINE, This fruit comes underithe order of 
peaches, to which it properly belongs, differing in no- 
thing hut the ſmooth rind, and in the fleſh being firmer. 
The French call this fruit Brugnon. The early nec- 
tarine is of a beautiful red colour, and well flavoured; 
it is one of the earlieſt ſorts, ripening about the middle 
of July. The Newington NeQarine has an excellent 
rich juice: this ripen about the begining of Auguſt, and 
is the beſt flavoured of all the forts, The Golden Nec- 
tarine is a fair, handſome fruit, and of a rich flavour, it 
ripens about the beginning of September. Thete are 
other forts very excellent, The culture of the Nec- 
tarine differs in nothing from the peach, | , 


MEDL AR. There are ſeven ſpecies. The German 
Meſpilus, or common medlar, rifes with a deformed 
tree ſtem, fifteen or twenty feet high, bearing large 
roundiſh, hrawn fruit, the. ſge of middhing apples, 
which ripen in October, but are not eatable till they be- 
gin to decay; for when firm and ſound they have an 
auſtere and diſagreeable taſte, Of this kind the other va- 
rieties are the Lal Nottingham medlar, and ſpear ſha- 
ped Italian medlar. Theſe ſpecies are all cultivated in 
the Engliſh gardens. The Nottingham kind, though 
a ſmaller fruit than the German or Dutch medlar, is ra- 
ther preferable for poignancy of flavour, and richneſs. 

hen gathered they may be laid in moiſt bran which 
will haſten their decay. Thoſe laid in ſtraw will not 
be ſo ſoon fit for uſe; but will be ready in due ſueceſſion. 


CAPER; che bud or bloſſom of a {hrub of the ſame. 
name, gathered green, before it expand into a flower : 
It is afterwards Tried in a dark place till withered, and 
then infuſ-d in vinegar, and at laſt, ſalt is added: It 
is then put into barrels to be uſęd as a pickle, chiefly in 


ſauces ; but ſometimes alſo in medicine, as being very 
apertive 
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apertive, or that has the quality of opening the body, 
Almoſt all the capers throyghout Europe are broug 
from about Toulon in France; ſome few ſmall ſalt ca- 

rs come from Majorca, ang a few flat ones from about 

ons. 4 | 
"The bark of the caper-tree, when dried, is preſeri- 
bed, by. the French = ſicians in oppilations (obſtruc- 
uons) of the ſpleen. | | 


— 


WINES, LIQUORS, &c. 


The principal wines drank in Europe are as follow: 

if, The adeira Iſland, and Palma, one of the Ca- 
naries, affard two kinds; the firſt called Madeira fec ; 
the latter, which is the richeſt and beſt of the two, Ca- 
nary, or Palm ſec. The name ſec (cortuptly written 
ſack) — Ty ; thoſe wines bein ſrom half 
dried grapes. There 1s another ſort of ſec wine, prepa- 
red about Xeres, in Spain, and hence called, according 
to our orthography, Skerris, or Sherry. F 
= The wines of Candia and Greece are of common 


* * 


lour, and to this is ap hed an Italian proverb, manna 
to the mouth and b — to the brain. Italy produces 


the growth of mount Veſuvius. | 

3d. Moſt of the Spaniſh wines are compoſed of fer- 
mented or half fermented wine, mixed with inſpiſſated 
muſt, and variouſly manufa ttured, or of an infuſion of 
dried grapes in weak muſt, Of theſe wines there are a 
few in is, as the Alicant, which is a thick, 
ſtrong, very ſweet, and almoſt nauſeous wine. Sherry, 
Spantſh, Malmſey, &c. are of this kind. 

4th. From Portugal comes plenty of red port, which 


| js much drank in England. The beſt vino tinto, a 


blackiſh red wine, uſed by the coopers for colouring 
other wines, is ſaid to be the produce of Portugal. This 
kingdom alſo deals largely in Madeira, 

5th. The 
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5th, The moſt celebrated of the French winds are 
Champagne, Burgundy, Vin de beaune or pariridge- eye, 
Frontiniac, Hermitage, &c. Among the more eſ- 
teemed German wre's may bereckonedRhemfh, Mayne, 
Moſelle, and Neckar. A certain writer calls the Rhe- 
iſh made in Hockheim, (Hock) the prince of the wines 
of Germany, Beſides theſe wines above-mentioned, 
there are various others. | | 

There is a fort of nalmſey wine, made by boiling of 
muſcadine, - | * be 

Method of making and fining wine,—In the ſouthern 
parts of France, their way is for red wines to tread, or 
ſqueeze the grapes between the hands ; after the juice and 
huſks have ſtood a time they preſs them; but for Hi 
wine they preſs the grapes immediately, When preſ- 
ſed, they ten the muſt and ſtop up the veſſel, leaving 
the depth of half a foot or more empty, to give room 
for it to work. About Paris, and in the northern parts 
of France, they let the muſt and muſt ſtand two days 
and nights for white wines, and at leaſt a week for claret 
wines before they tun it. To fine it down, they put 
ſhavings of green beech into the vellel. 

Although the juice of the grape 1s repleniſhed with 
generous ſpirits, ſufficient for fermentation, yet, it is 
uſual in ſome countries, to put quick-lime either upon 
the-grapes when we are preſſing, or in the muſt, that 
by the force of its ſaline and fiery particles, the liquor 
may be both accelerated and aſſiſted in working. 

If after the firſt fermentation, certain impurities re- 
main, Wine-coopers put into it things to help its clari- 
fication, as iſing-glaſs, whites of eggs, powders of ala- 
baſter, calcined flints, -rock-alum, &c. | | 

TheGrecians promote the ning of their ſtrongeſt wines 
by a quantity of ſulphur and alum. But of all the ways 
of haſtening the ripening and clarifying of wine, none 
ſeems more eaſy, or leſs noxious than that borrowed 
from one of the ancients, by Lord Bacon ; which is by 
putting the wine into veſſels well ſlopped and letting it 
down into the fea, Some ſweeten their wines with rat- 
fins of the ſun, 

For Engliſh wine, the method recommended 
ty Mr, Miller of ſpreading the grapes vpon 


. i wheaten 
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wheaten firaw.in u large dry room, and thus expoſing 


them to the air fora fortnight or more, ſeems worth ro- 
_ tice, By this method he aſſures us he has made Engliſh 
bine as good as any of the beſt and purelt French wines 
drank aber in Paris or Champagne. 
Dr. Boerkaave obſerves of wine, that the farſt thi n 
it affords by diſlitlation is a thin, fatty, inflammable 
uid, called a ſpirit; and in this it is diſtinguiſhed from 
another claſs of fermented vegetable juices, viz, vine- 
gar, which inſtead of ſuch a . yield an acid unin- 
ammable matter. In the making of wines, the nature 
of fermentation ſhould be well * ee | 

Fermentation is achange produced in vegetable bodies 
by means of an inteſtine motion; and the effect is, that 
the part which firſt riſes from them in diſtillation is either 
a thin, fat, acrid, hot, tranſparent, volatile, and in- 
flammable fluid that will mix with water; or elſe a thin, 
acid, pellucid, leſs volatile, uniuflammable liquor, ca- 
pable of extinguiſhing fire. | 

We lee then that: there are two different effects of 
fermentation ; che production of an inflammable ſpirit, 
and an — 2 acid. This fermentation can 
only take place in the vegetable kingdom ; for all the 
art 1n the world, ſo far as hitherio appears, will never 
— ſuch ſpirits from animals or ſoſſils, and conſequent- 
ly neverexcite an actual fermentation in them: For fer- 
mentation is the ſingle operation in nature, by which 
{ſuch ſpirits can be obtained. 

Any liquor fo fermented as to afford the inflammable 
ſpirit above-mentioned, we call wine; and under the 
name wine, include beer, ale, mead, cyder, perry, &c. 
Vinegar is allo obtained from all the ſame bodies that 
afford wine, ſuch as grapes, curragts, mulberries, cher- 
ries, &c. all forts of grain, as barley, wheat, oats ; 
pulſe, as beans, pe2s,. tares, &c. and from roots as tur- 
nips, carrots, radiſhes, and in ſhort, from all ſorts of 
* ſubſtances, even vraſs itſelf. 

aturity is neceſſary for thoſe fruits deſigned for 
fermentation, The juice of uuripe berries will ſcarce- 
ly ferment at all; though when fuily ripe, fall ſponta- 
neouſly into fermentation, Thus the juice of unripe 


grapes, being incapable of fermenting i, a rough acid 
Fo |  _, Jiquer 
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liquor called verjuice, that will for many years remiia” 


in the ſame inattive fate; but grapes come to maturity 
can no ſoon:r be preſſed into a veſlel than it becomes a 
fermentable ſpirituous fluid, There is another requi- 
ſire for fermentation, It mult contain only a mode- 
rate proportion of oil, for if it either exceeds in the 
quantity, or be entircly deſtitute of oil, it will never 
be brought to ferment at all. Thus Almonds, Fennel- 
ſceds, — al ways deprived of their oil, before they 
are attempted to be "in Bal Bodies to be fermented. 
muſt firſt be converted into a fluid Rate, or diſſolved in 
water; hence honey can never be made to ferment, - 
while it retains its native thick conſiſlence, but being 
diſſolved by heat or let down with water, it immediate- 
ly enters the {tate of fermentation: while the juice of 
grapes, if boiled to the conſiſtence of a jelly will lie; 
quiet and never ferment at all, till again diluted by water.' 
Mere-goute, Mother-drop ; is the virgin-wine, or 
that which runs of itſelf out of the tap of the vat, be- 
fore the grapes have been trodden in the vat. Boiſſon, 
-or draught-wine, 1s made of the huſks, left of the grapes 
which are called rape or marc, by throwing water upon 
which, and preſling afreſh they make 3 for ſer- 
vants. | | 
The goodneſs of wine conſiſts in its being net, dry, 
clear, fine, briſk, without any taſte of the ſoil, of a 
clean ſteady colour; in its having ſtrength without be- 
ing heady, a body without being ſour, aud its keeping 


* 


without growing hard. 


CIDER, or Cyder, is a briſł, tart, cool liquor, prepa- 
red from Apples. The manner of making cider is eaſy 
and ſimple. The fruit is firſt ground in a mill, and 
the juice is then ſqueezed out into a preſs ; ſome then 
lirain the liquor through a filter, and tun it up in Hog- 
{heads or other vellels. For ſome time it remains un- 
llopped to work and ferment, afterwards it is Ropped 
clole. A ſmall quantity is now from time to time 
drawn out till it be ſuppoſed pretty clear, It is then 
pierced to prove its fiueneſs; the ſummer fruit after a 
wouth ; the gennet-moil after the firſt froſts; OS 

rea 
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freak not till after January; and the winter fruits about 
the ſame tim. | | 

If it be rot now found fine enough, it ſtands longer, 
and if fill defective, it is racked off like wine; or 
fmed with iſing-glaſs, &c. The 527 when once fine, 
is drawn out, or bottled off, as occaſion requires. 

It may be obſerved that a mixture of fruits is a great 
advantage to cider ; the worſt apples mixed; together, 
make as good cider 25 the beſt alone; always oblerving 
however, that they be of equal ripeneſs. 

Some that have not cider-mills, pound the apples in 
a lone mortar, but the kernels and flaits being bruiſed 
with them, give the liquor an ill flavour. 


PERRY is a drink made of pears, after the manner 
of cider, from apples. The beſt fruit for this uſe, are 
ſuch as are leaſt fit for eating, as the horſe-pear, 
ING choak-pear, boſberry-pear, &c. The 
method of preparing perry 1s the ſame with that of cider, 
but it muſt be obſerved that the fruit ſhould be fully ripe, 


VINEGAR is an agreeable, acid, penetrating li- 
quor, prepared from wine, cider, beer, and other li- 
quors, and it is of conſiderable uſe, both as a medicine, 
and a ſauce. . 

The word is French, vinazgre; formed from uin, 
wine; aigre, four, | 

Wine, and other vinous liquors are ſaid to gain a 

rateful ſharpueſs, i. e. to become vinegar, by havin 
their ſalts exalted by inſolation, or other means; — 
their ſulphurs weakened and depreſſed. 

Ihe method of making vinegar was long kept a ſecret, 
among the people of that profeſſion, who it is ſaid 
obliged themſelves ro each other by oath not to reveal 
it: but notwithſtanding this the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, and ſome other late writings furnith us with ap- 

roved accounts thereof, | 

For Cider Vinesar. Draw off a quantity of muſt of 
apples, and ſet the whole in the ſun for a week, nine 
days or longer, and it may be drawn off for future uſe, 


RUM 
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RUM. is, 2 to Chambers, a ſpecies of bran» 


dy, or vinous ſpirit, drawn by diftillation from ſugar 


- Canes. It is very hot and inflammable, and is in the 


ſame uſe among the natives of the ſugar countries, as 
brandy 15 among us. | 
Diſtillation is the art or act of ſeparating or drawing 
off the ſpirituous, aqueous, oleaginous, or ſaline parts 
by means of fire; and collecting and condenſing them 
again by cold. The uſe of diſtillation is very great, by 
which means, waters, ſpirits, eſſences, and extracts are 


chiefly made, . 


BRANDY, properly denotes a proof ſpirit, ob- 


tained by ſimple diſtilation from real wines, or fermen- 


ted juice of grapes. To diſtil brandy, they fill the cu- 


curbit half full of the liquor from which it is to be drawn, 
and raiſe it with a little fire, till about one ſixth part be 
diſtilled, or till they perceive that what falls into a recei- 
ver is not at all inflammable, | 

The liquor thus diſtilled the firſt time is called brandy, 
which ſpirit purified by farther diſtillation, is what we 
call ſpirits of wine rectiſted. 

The greateſt part of the brandies in uſe, and thoſe too, 
the beſt, are prepared in France: Of the French bran- 
dies, thoſe of Bourdeaux, Rochel, Cognac, Nants, 
and Poitou are the moſt eſteemed, as being of a better 
taſte, finer. and fironger, and enduring the bubble proof 
longer than any of the reſt. Thoſe of Anjou, Touraine, 
and Orleansclaim the ſecond place. 

Brandy makes a very conſiderable article in the French 
commerce in time of peace: the number of foreign veſ- 
ſels which are laden with brandy is incredible. Nants 
alone furniſhed 174000 gallons per annum, and Bour- 
deaux above twice as much; the other places in pro- 

ortion. 

Of brandy, both plain and reftified, are prepared va- 
rious kinds of ſtrong liquors, with the addition of other 
ingredients, ſugars, ſpices, flowers, fruits, &c, which 
are afterwards clarified, Such are cinnamoun-waters, 
anniſſeed waters, fennel waters, citron waters. A great 
part of theſe are brought from Montpellier; where they 
are ſuppoſed to be better prepared than any where elſe, 
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GENEVA, or GIN; the name of a compound 


water, procured from the berries of the juniper-iree, 
d:{lilled wich brandy or malt ſpirits, The French name 


of juniper berry is genevre, from which the word is 


formed, The original liquor was formerly prepared 


differently: from that now in N uſe, which is made 
ſtil 


tm an ordinary ſpirit diſtilled a ſecond time with an 


addition of ſome juniper berries. It was a cuſſom in 


diſtilling ſpirits from wort, or other fermented liquors, 
to add in the working ſome aromatic ingredients, ſuch 
as ginger, grains of paradiſe, &c, to — the bad 
flavour, and io give a pungent taſle to the ſpirit, 3 
other things uſed with this intent, ſome perſons uſe 

un'per berries, and finding they gave not only an agree- 
able flavour, but very valuable virtues to the ſpirit, it 
became general, and the liquor ſold under this name. The 
method of adding the beriies was to the malt, in the 
grinding: a proper proportion was allowed, and the 


whole was reduced together, and worked in the com- 


mon way, The ſpirit thus obtained was flavoured with 
the berries, and exceeded all that could be made by any 
other method, But our common diflillers leave out the 
zuniper-berries entirely from the liquor they now make 
and fell under that name. Our chymiſts have let them 
into the fecret, that the oil of juniper- berries and that 


of turpentine are very much alike in flavour, though 


not in price, and the common method of making what 
is called geneva in London, is with common malt ſpirit, 
and a proper quantity of oil of turpentine diſtilled toge- 
ther. Shaw's Eflay on Diſtlil. 


' ARACK; a ſpirituous liquor, imported from the Eaſt 
Indies, uſed by way of dram, and in punch. The 
word arack, according to Mr. Lockyer, is an Indian 
name for flrong waters ofall kinds, for they call our ſpi- 
rits and brandy Engliſh arack. But what we under- 
fland by the name arack, he affirms to be no other than 
a ſpirit procured by diſtillation, from a vegetable juice 
called toddy, which flows by inciſion, out of the cocoa- 
nut tree, like the birch-juice procured among us. Others 


are of opinion that the arack is 4 vinous ſpirit obtained 


by diſtillation inthe Eaſt Indies, from rice, or ſugar fer- 
mented with the juice of cocoa-nuts, + The 


1 
The Goa arack is ſaid to be made from l 


Batavia arack from rice and ſugar; and there isli 
a kind of ſhrab from which arack is made. 

There is a paper of obſervations on arack in the Me- 
langes d' Hiſtoire Natur, By fermenting, diſtillin 
and rectify ing the juice of the American maple, wh 
has much the ſame taſte as that ofthe cocoa, the author 
ſays he has made arack not in the leaſt inferior to any 
that comes from the Eaſt Indies; and he thinks the juice 
of . and of che birch would equally anſwer 
the e 847 75 | 


ALE. is a popular beverage, ordrink made from malt, 
The zythum and curmi mentioned by Tacitus, as the 
beverage of the ancient Germans, are ſuppoſed to cor- 
reſpond to our ale and beer. WM. 

alt, denotes barley cured, or prepared to fit it for 
making a potable liquor, under the denomination of beer, 
ale, &c. Brewing is the operation of preparing ale or 
beer from malt. The proceſs may be ſo eaſily known 
to any one, that a particular * herein would be 
unneceſſary, were it not the profeſſed deſign of this 
work to convey ſome leading ideas of uſeful labours in 
gensral, 1 „ % l ad i | 

In brewing, a quantity of water being boiled, is left 
to cool till the height of the Ream be over; when it is 
poured io a quantity of malt in the maſhing tub and well 
mixed, after ſtanding ſome time a ſecond quantity of 
water is added and then a third, and ſlirred up as before, 
this operation is called maſhing. The whole now ſlands 
two or three hours, more or, lefs, according to the 
{trength of the wort, and is then drawn off into a recei- 
ver. The maſhing is repeated for the ſecond wort near- 
ly in che ſame manner as for the firſt, After theſe worts 
are_mixed, a quantity of hops are added, and the liquor 
is again boiled. The hops are afterwards ſtrained from 
it, and when it is cool the barm or yeaſt is applied. 
The barm cauſes hoe whole to ferment, and when ſuf- 
ficiently fermented it is tunned up in veſſels for uſe, 
One, two, three, or more months are neceſſary to paſs 
before it will be of due age for uſe, Inſtead of yeaſt, 

I 3 ſome 
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ſome uſe caſtile ſoap, others flour and eggs, others an 
eſſential oil of barley, and others the ſal panariſtus. 
The manner of making malt, Sir Robert Murray de- 
ſcribes as follows. Steep good barley in a flone trough 
full of water, till the water be of a bright reddiſh colour, 
but it may be known when it is ſteeped enough by other 
marks, as by the exceſſive ſwelling of the grain, and by 
tos much ſoftneſs. It is afterwards taken out, and laid 
on heaps to let the water drain from it, then turned and 
laid in a new heap, where it may lie forty hours, more 
or le ſs. In about fifteen or ſixteen hours the grains put 
forth roots, which when they have done, the malt maſt 
be turned over, otherwiſe the grains will begin to put 
forth the blade or ſpire, which muſt be prevented. It 
muſt be now . a depth not exceeding five or ſix 
inches, ard then turned over and over, and thus for the 
ſpace of ferty-eight hours at leaſt, This cools, dries 
and deadens the grain, whereby it becomes mellow, melts 
eaſily in brewing, and ſeparates entirely from the huſk. 
Then-throw up the malt into a high E „and let it 
grow as hot as your hand can'endure it, which it uſua!- 
ly does in about thirty hours ſpace. This perfects the 
— and mellow ne ſs of the maſt. It is now again 
cooled ard turned over, and then laid on a. kiln, with 
hair-cloth or wire ſpread underit, where, after one fire, 
it muſt have a ſecond and perhaps a third before the male 
be thoroughly dried. The beſt and moſt natural method 
of dry ing malt, is in the ſun, in the months of April and 
May, This yields the paleſt, che moſt wholeſome and 
the ſineſt liquor. e | 
Malt drinks are either pale or brown, as the malt is 
more or leſs dried on the'kiln; that Which is the leaſt 
dried tinging the'|:quor leaſt in brewing, and therefore 
called pale, whereas the higher dried, and as it were 
roafted; makes it of a higher colour, e 
Hops preſerve the liquot: if hops were not added, 
that clammy ſweetneſs which the liquor "retains after 
working, would ſoon tur n it acid, and unfit for uſe. 
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AROMATIC SPICES, GUMS, 
RESINS, Kc. r 
FRANKINCENSE, is an odoriferous aromatic 


gum or reſin, anciently burnt in Temples as a perfume, 
t diſtils from incifions made in a tree called Arbor 
Thuriftrez during the heat of ſummer. But for all the 
great uſe of this gum, both in the ancient rehgion and 

the modern medicine; the tree is but little known 

The moſt common opinion has always been that it 
was brought from Arabia Felix, and was formd near the 
city of Saba; whence its epithet Sabæum; and yet 
the name Ohbanum which ic ſometimes bears, ſeems to 
intimate that there are thuriferous or incenſe-bearin 
trees inthe Aolyland, near mount Lebanon. And tra- 
* are poſitive that there are others in the Eaſt 
Indies. | 202 

Nor are we leſs at a loſs for the form or kind of tree 
from which it flows, Pliny ſays that it at firſt re ſem- 
bles the pear tree, then the maſtic tree, then the fautel; 
but that it is in reality the turp=nune tree; but ſome 
of his accounts are not to be altogether relied upon. 

Frankincenſe is diſtinguiſhed into male and female, 
male incenſe, or olibanum, is in fair white bits, or 
tears, a little yellowiſh, of a bitter diſagreeable taſte, 
and when chewed promòtes the flux of ſaliva. It is 
called male on account of its tears which are larger than 
the common, or female, KA | | 

That brought from the Indies, is not thought to be ſo 
good as that from Arabia, or mount Lebanon: It is 
ſometimes called incenſe of Mocha, though it be not 
brought from that city, It is uſually in a maſs, but 
ſometimes in drops or tears, ſomewhat reddiſh ; and 
fame ſell it for the true Bdellium. 

Incenſe is uſed in various chy mical preparations ; it 
warms, dries and binds; and is uſed not only in divers 
diſeaſes of the head and breaſt, but in vomitings, &c. 
Externally it is applied to ſtiengthen the brain, and 
heal wounds. 

There is a bark brought from the Indies, called bark 
of incenſe, ard ſometunes Jews incenſe, as the — $ 

| make 
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make frequent uſe of it in heir perfomes, Manna of _ 


incenſe, is the flower or farina of incenſe, occaſioned 
by the friction of the grains againſt each other, in the 
ſacks wherein they carry it. | | 

There is alſo a foot of incenſe, which is a preparati- 
on of it, burnt like refin to make lamp-black. 

Frankincenſe was formerly. burnt inthe temples of all 

religions, to do honor to the divinities that. were there 
adored, Many of the primitive Chriſtians were put to 
death, becauſe they would not offer incenſe to idols, 
In the Romiſh church they flill retain the uſe of incenſe 
in many of their ceremonies, | | 

Bdellium is an aromatic gum, brought from the Le- 
vant, of ſome uſe both as a medicine, and a perfume. 
Concerning this gum there is much uncertainty; there is 
mention made of ut in ſcripture, and among the ancient 
naturaliſts, but it is doubtful whether any of theſe be the 
ſame as the modern kind, | 


SpPICE.— This name includes any kind of aromatic 
drug, that has hot and pungent qualities, ſuck as pep- 
per, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon and cloves, Some alſo 
apply the word to divers medicinal drugs brought from 
the , as ſenna, caſha, frankincenſe, &c. 


CLOVE; a fruit, from a tree of the ſame name. 
The fruit is ſomewhat in form of a nail; whence the 
term clove from the French clou, a nail. The clove tree 
was anciently very common in the Molucco lands, 
where all the European nations who traffic in ſpices, 
furniſhed themſelves. At preſent there are ſcarcely any 
but in the iſland of Ternate. The Dutch, in order 10 
make themſelves maſters of that merchandiſe, having 
dug up the clove trees of the Moluccos, tranſplante 
them to Ternate, ſo that there are none now to be 
had but through their hands. 

The tree is very large; it only bears, fruit once in 
eight years, but holds at this rate, an hundred. Its 
bark reſembles that of the olive tree, and 11s leaves 
thoſe of the laurel, its fruit falling takes root without 
any culture, It is ſaid it will not allow any other herb 
or tree near it; its exceſſive heat drawing to it all the 


humidity of the ſoil, 
When 
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When the clove firſt begins to appear, it is of a green- 


iſh white colour, as it ripens it grows brown, Nor is 
there any preparation neceſſary in order to render it 
ſuch as it comes to us, but to dry it in the ſun; though 
{ome authors ſignify that it is firſt ſteeped in ſea-water 
to preſerve it from the worms. 

Cloves muft be choſen dry, brittle, harſh to the touch, 


well grown, of a duſky red colour, a hot aromatic taſte, 


an agrecable ſmell, and if poſſible with the ſhank on. 


Their properties are to warm and dry, to corrett a 
fetid breath, ſharpen the fight, diſſipate films in the 
eyes, fortify the y panther and liver, and ſtop vomiting. 
They are of uſe in apoplexies, palkes, lethargies, and 
other diſeaſes of the brain. 

Such of the fruit as eſcape the gatherers, grow and 
ſwell on the tree, and become full of a gum uſed in me- 
dicine called mother of cloves. 

There is an oil drawn from cloves, by diſtillation; 
it is uſed as a ſovereign remedy for the tooth-ach, and 
in compoſitions with the ſame view as the fruit. It is 
alſo much uſed among the perfumers, | 


NUTMEG ; a delicate kind of aromatic fruit, or 
ſpice brought from the Eaſt-Indies; of which there are 
two kinds, male and female. The female is that chiefly 
uſed among us; its form is round, its {mell agreeable, 
and its taſte hot and pungent. The male is a wild nut, 
of a longiſh form, and without either taſte or ſmell ; 
yet ſometimes ſold, white in the pod, for the female. 

Nutmegs are incloſed in four different covers; the 
firſt a thick huſk, like that of our walnuts. Under this 
lies a thin reddifh coat, of an agreeable ſmell, and aro- 
matic taſte called mace ; by others, though improperly 
flower of nutmeg, This wraps up the ſhell, and opens 
in proportion as the pod grows. The ſhell which makes 
the third cover is hard, thin and blackiſh, under this is 
a greeniſh film of no uſe, and in this is found the nut- 
meg, 'which is properly the kernel of the fruit. Every 
nutmeg has a little hole in it, which ſome ignorantly 


take for a defect. 
The 
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The beſt nutmegs are thoſe gathered in April. — 


muſt be choſen heavy, of a whitiſn brown colour, we 
marbled without fide, reddiſh within, having a fat unc- 
tuous moiſture, and an agreeable ſmell. | 

Nutmegs comfited green, are excellent to fortify the 
ſtomach, and reſtore the natural heat. They are parti- 
cularly eſteemed carminative. The whole commerce 
of nutmegs is in the hands of the Dutch Eaſt-India 
Company. | 

The nutmeg-tree is propagated after a particular man- 
ner. Tavernier tells us that the birds, devouring the 
nutmeg when ripe, gives it back whole by ſtool and 
that thus falling to the ground, beſmeared with a viſ- 
cous matter, it takes root, and produces a tree. 


PEPPER, is well known from its general uſe; it is 
defined an aromatic fruit, or berry, of à hot dry qua- 
lity. It is the produce of a ſhrub growing in ſeveral 
_ of the Eaſt-Indies, chiefly Java, Sumatra, Ma- 
acca, and the coaſts of Malabar. The plant is very 
weak, and of the reptile kind, and for that reaſon uſual- 
ly 33 at the foot of the larger trees. 

epper grows in bunches or cluſters; at firſt green, 
and as the grain ripens they grow red; and at laſt, after 
being expoſed awhile to the ſun, become black in the 
condition we ſee them. | 

The fruit is gathered in November. It muſt be cho- 

ſen large, full, not wrinkled, without duſt, with a 
good many white grains in it; and care be taken that 
the largeſt berries have not been taken out, to make 
white pepper. The white pepper is the fruit of the 
ſame plant with the black, and is prepared from it by 
moiſtening it with the ſea water, and then expoſing it to 
the ſun, and caſting away the outer bark, the grains are 
left white. 
Some authors, and among the reſt, Pomet, will have 
the white pepper to be natural, and the fruit of a diffe- 
rent plant from the black; but M. Dellon expreſsly de- 
clares the contrary, from his on long experience. 

White pepper muſt be choſen after the ſame manner 
as the black, with this further care, that it hath not 
been dyed white, Pepper that is ſold ground, is apt 

c 
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be ſophiſcated 3 the black with burnt cruſt of bread, 


and the white with beatenrice. 

Long pepper is ſo denominated from its form, which 
in length and thickneſs equals a child's finger. It con- 
ſiſts of an aſſemblage of grams, cloſely joined together, 
and grows by along pedicle to a plant hke that of the 
black. Of this pepper there are three kinds, that of the 
Eaſt-Indies, that of Ethiopie, and of America, The 
firſt is alond the proper long pepper, the reſt reſembling 
it but little. i . 

Guinea pepper is a reddiſh pepper, much eſteemed by 
the Americans, from whom it 1s brought, It is now 
cultivated in France, and uſed in making vinegar, and 
likewiſe comited with ſugar, It muſt be choſen new, 
in large pods, dry, entire, and red. 

Jamaica pepper, called by the Dutch amomi, and 
by the Spaniards pimienta de Jamaica, is the fruit of 
the tree that yields the Indian wood, It grows plenti- 
fully in Jamaica and other American 12 ds. It is 
really aromatic, and may ſupply the defect both of cloves, 
nutmeg, and cinnamon, whence it is called by the En- 
gliſh alice. The French call it the round clove, 
from its taſte reſembling that ſpice, 

This Jamaica pepper and the Guinea pepper are alſo 
called Pimento. 


GINGER is an aromatic root, of conſiderable uſe 
both as a ſpice and a medicine, It is brought chiefly 
from Calicut in the Eaſt-Indies, though of late it has 
been cultivated with ſucceſs in the Caribbee Iflands. 
The plant which affords it reſembles our ruſh both in 
flower and lem. The root goes no depth, but ſpreads 
ſelf near the ſurface, in form not unlike a man's hand, 
but very knotty. | 

When arrived at maturity they dig it up, and dry it 
on hurdles, cither in the ſun or an oven; the beſt is 
that which is new, dry, well filled, hard to break, ofa 
ruddy, brown colour without, reſinous within, and ofa 

ot, pungent taſte, : 

They uſed to comfit the root, when green, with ſu- 
gar and honey, having firſt fleeped it ſometime in water, 
to take away part of us acrimony, and diſpoſe it to let 
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$0 the outer kin. They alſo make marmalade of it, and 
[ . 


y cakes, | 
The northern people make great uſe of this confec- 
tion, as holding it foverezgn againſt che ſcurvy, The 
Indians eat the root when green by way of fallad, firſt 
chipping it ſmall, mixing it with other herbs, and ſea- 
ſoning 1t with oil and vinegar. 

As to its medicinal uſe, it is hot and penetrating ; 
held good to ſtrengthen the ſlomach and awaken ap 
tte. It promotes digeſtion, prevents putrefatiion, Ke. 


CAMPHOR is a white, ſhining, tranſparent, fria- 
ble, inflammable, odoriferous, volatile gum or reſin, of 
a bitteriſh talte, and very hot in the mouth, flowing from 
a tree of the ſame name, in the Iſlands of Borneo, Cey- 
los, and the neighbouring mountainous coaſts of India; 
reſembling a walnut tree, Camphor diſtils from the 
tree in manner of a gum, and it is ſaid, moſt plentifully 
in the time of earthquakes and ſtorms. M. Lemery ſays 
the camphor 1s found at the foot of the tree, where it 
thickens into little grains of different figures and ſizes, 
very dry, friable, light, and of a bitteriſh taſle. Theſe 
little grains falling on one another, adhere lightly toge- 
ther, and form maſſes, which, being ſqueezed a little 
by the fingers, granulate again into ſmall corpuſcles, 
like ſalt, 

Some authors make #0 kinds, according to the diffe- 
rent parts of the tree where they are found. That in 
the veins of the wood is ſaid to be different from that 
which oozes out from the bark. The camphor, it is 
ſaid, being hrſt red, is whitened either by the ſun or the 
fire. In effeft we have but little of the raw, natural 
camphor among us ; the Dutch take care that it come 
all refined by ſublimation, and prepared to our hands. 

Themanner af ſubliming is, to put it in ſubliming pots, 
and hen half full, ſlop it and place it over a gentle f. e. 
The pureſt parts riſe firſt, but by degrees the whole is 
ſublimed, except a caput mortuum, or earthy part which 
Nicks at the bottom. Then they melt it with a gentle 
heat, and cun it into moulds to give it what figure they 
pleaſe, Camphor has various uſes. In che courts of 
eaſtern princes it is burnt with wax to illumine the night, 


It 
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It is excecding)) — fo a» to burn and 
ſerve its Tune f. water, and in burning it — — | 


eat ſubtil 
— aol 
ſet it arr ne It is uſed in caries (rotte nne ſs) of the 
bones, and o |} gan genes. f 

M. Lemery obſerves, that ca diſſolves perfectly 
in ſpirit of nitre, and is the ſole reſin that does ſo. This 
diſſolution is called oi of camphor, and it is to this the 
medicinal virtue of camphor in wounds, renes, and 
caries is aſetibhod. Fhey uſe it not internally for fear 
of its ſharpneſs, ihough M. Lemery has found good eg. 
fefis from two or three drops in the mouth, but gene» 
rally mixed it with as muchoil of amber. 

It has been found in Ceylon that the root of the tree 
which yields einnamon, yields by. ineiſion, a liquot 
that has a ſtrong 
tues, Whenee naturaliſts, by miſtake have ſu d. that 
all eamphor came from that tree, There 1s aſſo a ſmell 


of camphor in many other plants. 


There is an artificial camphor, prepared with ſanda- 


rach and white vinegar, kept twenty days in horte-dung, 


andafterwards expoſed a month in the fun to dry, at the 
end of which it is found in che ſorm of the cruſt of a 
white loaf. This is called juniper gum, white var- 
niſh,and maſtic.. * 


SPIKENARD; 2 kind of vegetable ear, growing 
even with the ground, and ſometimes iu the ground; 
warm, ſpicy, and cordial, and as ſuch, uſed in the 
compoſition of venice treacle. The ear or ſpica is about 
the- length and thickneſs of a finger, very light, co- 
vered with long, reddifh- hairs, of a ſtrong ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh, ſharp taſte. Several of theſe ears riſe from the 
lame root, the ſtem is ſmall, and the root the thickneſs 
of a quill, The ſpica-nardi is uſually reckoned among 
the number of roots, It is alſo called Nardus Indica, 
becauſe brought from the Eaſt-Indies, It is accounted 
+ lomachic, nephritic, and carminative, or proper to 

K frengthca 


ſmell of caniphor, and hany.af it viv= | 
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firengthen the icmach, promote the diſcharge of urine 
and diſperſe letnlences, F | == x 1 


CARAWAY ; a medicinal ſeed, produced from a 
plant of the ſame name. The ſeed is narrow, long.ſh, 
and of a briſk aromatic taſte, It is one of tlie greater tot 
ſeeds, and is eſleemed flomachie and diuretic,” diſpels 
wind, and firengthens digeſlion. The Engliſh- a1 d 
Germans make great uſe of it, particularly in biſcui's 
comfits, ſeed 5% ay and other foods and confettions; - 


MANNA is a medicinal drug of great uſe in the 
modern prattice, as a gentle purgative, and cleanſer of 
the firſt paſſages. It 1s a ſweet juice oozing from the 
branches and 3 of the aſh tree, chiefly in Calabria, 
during the heats of ſummer, Manna has been commonly 
thought a kind of honey-dew, which, falling in the 
night, gathers on certain trees, and even on rocks and 
the earth itſelf, where it hardens with the ſun, But 
what refutes this opinion is, that ſuch dews melt in the 
ſun, whereas manna whitens and hardens in it; and 
ſuch dews are only found on the tops and extremes of 
leaves, whereas manna lodges chiefly near the trunks 
of the branches; and that the honey-dew falls 'only on 
trees open to the air, whereas wanna is found in trees 
which are under cover, as was experienced by Dr. Cor- 
nelius, who gathered manra from branches covered on 

urpoſe with cloth. And Lobelius aſſures us, that it 
Lok gathered from branches of the-aſh, which had 
been thrown the day before into a cellar. Manna ſhould 
therefcre be ranked among the gums, which, exuding 
from the juice of the tree, and mixing with ſome ſaline 
particles of the air, is condenſed into thoſe flakes in 
which ve ſee it. . 

The Italians gather three kinds, manna de torpo, 
which oozes ſpontaneouſly from the branches in July ; 
manna forzata, — 8 Auguſt, after an inciſion 
of the tiee, when the flux of the firſt has ceaſed ; man- 
1 „ r which iſſues of itſelf, in litile drops, like 
a kind of ſweat from the nervous part of the leaves of 
the aſh, and gathers into grains about the bigneſs of 


thoſe of wheat, which are hardened by the ſun in 1 
gult, 
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guſt. The leaves are frequently found ſo loaden with 
theſe grains, that they ſeem covered with ſnov. 
Manna is a gentle and ſafe purge: it is alſo uſed in 

broths. Though it is accounted a kind of honey, it 

urges the bile, whereas common honey increaſes it. 
— the Syrian manna was in moſt repute, but now 
it gives way to the Calabrian. Fuchftus obſerves, that 
the peaſants of mount Libanus eat manna ordinarily, as 
others do haney. At Mexico they are ſaid to make a 
manna, which they eat as we do cheeſe, 
The manna moſt eſteemed is that in tears, which ma- 
ny take to be factitious, and the work of the Jews at 
Leghorn; but it is certainly natural; and what gives it 
this figure is, they put ſtraws and ſlips of wood in the 
inciſions, along which the manna gliding, is condenſed 
as it comes out, and aſſumes this form. = 

Manna is alſo a ſcripture term, ſignifying a miracu 
lous kind of food, which fell from heaven for the ſup- 
port of the Iſraelites; and Salmafius ſays, that theit 
manna was no other than honey, or dew condevſed ; . 
and that the one and the other were the ſame with the 
wild honey wherewith St. John was fed in the wilder- 
neſs: ſo that the miracle confilled chiefly in the punc- 
tua] manner in which it was diſpenſed by Providence, 
for ſo vaſt a multitude, | | | 
2 


RHUBARB.—Two ſorts are met with in ſhops: 
The firſt is imported from Turkey and Ruſſia, in roun- 
diſh pieces, freed from the * with a hole through 
the middle of each. They are externally of a yellowiſh 
colour, and on cutting, appear variegated with lively 
reddiſh ſtreaks. | 

Rhubarb operates without violence, and oy be gi- 
ven with ſafety, even to children. Beſides its laxative 
quality, it is celebrated for an aſtringent one; it ſtreng- 
thens the tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines. 

The Turkey rhubarb is with us univerſally preferred 
tothe Eaſt-India ſort, though for ſome purpoſes this 
laſt may be equally valuable : It is leſs aromatic, but 
more aſtringent. Tindtures are drawn from both. Of 
late, rhubarb has been cultivated in this country with 

| K 2 tolerable , 
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its value, by notion of its ſcarcity. The oil it is 
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tolerable 8 is found not to be inſerior, in 
medicinal purpoſes, 10 the foreign, 

\ SPERMACETI is a whitiſh, flaky, unQuous ſub- 
Aance, params from oil; principally from that of « 


4b, called the male whale, diſtinguiſhed from thecom- 
mon whale, by its having teeth in lieu of whale-bone, 
and by a bunch on its back. It had its name ſpermaceti 
(ſeed or Sperm of the whale) given it, no doubt, 10 raiſe 


penly to he made from, is found in a large trunk, 2 
or five feet deep, and ten or twelve long, filling almoft 
the cavity of thehead, and ſeeming to ſupply the office 
of brain and cerebellum. Ihe method of preparing it is 
a ſeeret in che hands of a very few. "The proceſs is ſaid 
to be thus; the matter being taken out of the animal, is 
melted over a gentle ſire and put into moulds, like thoſe 
wherein our ſugar-loaves are formed. When cold and 
drained, it is taken out and melted over again; and 
his they continue w do till it be well purified, and be- 
come white. It is then cut with a knife for the pur- 


| poſe, and reduced into flakes fuck as we ſee it. Some 


of our druggiſis have now got the art of making it from 
the ſediment or faces of any kind of oil. It muſt be 
choſen white, clear, and tranſparent, of à ſweetith 
ſmell, which ſome think like that of the violet; ſome 
ſophiflicate it with wax, but the deceit may be eafily 
diſcovered, Some alſo ſell a ion of oil gained 
from the tail of the whale, rnflead f that of the brain. 
Spermaceti ſhould be kept cloſe from the air, It is of 
great uſe in medicines, Quincy ſays, it is a noble re- 
medy in the aſthma, though moſtly uſed in bruiſes, 
uwwasd hurts, &c. For internal uſe it may be difſol- 
ved in aqueous liquors, &c. But its greateſt property 
is in ſoftening the ſkin, Whence it comes to be uſed 
by the ladies in paſtes, waſhes, & . 

Spermaceti candles are of modern manufacture. The 
are made ſmooth with a fine gloſs, ſuperior to the knelt 
wax candles in colour and luſtre; and when genuine, 
leave no ſpot or ſlain on the fineſt filk, cloth, or linen. 


COCHINEAL 
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COCHINEAL and TURMERIC have been fpo- 
ken of undet the head of colours, - n 


SUM. SENRGA is a gum ordinarily ſold by the 


druggiſts for gum- arabie, which it reſembles very nearly 


a3 to form and virtue: it is either white, borderitig 
ellow, or of a deep amber colour, and tranſparent, 
t oozes opt of a prickly ſhruby common enough in 
Africa. The gum is brought ib us from Senegal, Aue 
its name. * 


GUM-ARABIC is che juice of a liule tree growing 
in Egypt, of the caſſha kind: It is very tranſparent, 
glutinous upon the tongue, and almoſt inſipid is the 
taſte, It is eſteemed good to ſtop the pores, blum th 
points of too pungent medirines, and temper the arri 
mony of trachea'in c | 


GUM-SANDARACH ; a white gum oozing out 
of the trunk of the great juniper tree, by incifions nate 
in the heats of ſummer. The ſmall, or common juni- 
per, yields very little ſandarach, Its fruit yields oils, 
waters, falts, ſpirits, and extratts of ſome repute in 
medicine. This gum is an ingredient in varniſh, It is 
melted in oil of turpentine, and is uſed by painters and 
cabinet- makers. 


GUM-GUAIACUM, or, av it is ealled, a ven, 
is brought to us in large pieces, not unlike common re- 
fin, but very different in reſpeR to ſmell, for wheneaſt 
on the coals, it yields a very agreeable balſamic fume. 
This reſin is drawn from the wood guatac, which is 
medicinal, and comes from the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 
and calied gnum vitæ. 


TRAGACINTH, or Gum-dragon, is a kind of 
gum, oozing out at inciſions made in the trunk and lar- 
ger branches of a plant or little ſhrub, of the ſame name, 
growing in the Levant. The plant is thorny, The 
naked hillocks of mount Ida in Candia, M. Tournefort 
tells us, produce much of it, which gives the gum ſpon- 
taveouſly towards the end of June; this juice coagu- 
K 3 lates 
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Jates in threads, paſſes through the bark, and becomes 
hardened by the air in little lumps, or into twiſted pie- 
ces, in form of little worms. This gum diſſolves eaſily 
in an aqueous menſtruum: it is ſmooth and ſoftening, 
and good to obtund the acrimony of any humoars 
which makes it of ſervice in ſuch coughs as proceed from 
defluxions of rheum. ; 7 | 


DRAGON'S-BLOOD is the juice or reſin of a 
large tree, called Draco-arbor, growing in Africa and 
America, as well as China, It diſſolves with difficulty 
in any liquor, but very eaſily before” the fire. It is a 
good aftringent. alſo to faſten the teeth and firengthen 
the gums, There is alſo a counterfeit dragon's blood, 
made of the gum of the cherry or almond tree, difſol- 
ved and boiled in a tinflure of brazil- wood. Pliny, 
Solinus and others give an account of this gum, which 
is conſidered as fabulous, It derived its name from the 
redneſs of its colour, and gives the name dragon to the 
tree that yields it. | | | 


MUSK; a kind of perfume, of a very firong 
ſcent, and only agreeable when moderated - by 
the mixture of ſome other perfume. Muſk is found in 
a kind of bag, or tumour, growing about the bigneſs of 
a hen's egg, under the belly, towards the genital parts 
of a wild beaſt of the ſame name, and appears to be 
nothing more chan a kind of bilious blood there con- 
gealed, and almoſt corrupted. The animal is pretty 
common in the kingdoms of Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
&c. but the moſt eſſee med are thoſe of the kingdom of 
Tibet. They inhabit the woods and forefls, where 
the natives hunt them down; when the beaſt is killed, 
they cutout the bladder under the belly, ſeparate the 
coagulated blood, and dry it in the ſun, where it is re- 
duced into a ſubſtance, almoſt of the nature of powder, 
ofa duſky reddiſh colour, and acquires a very ſtrong, 
diſagrecable ſmell. Itis then tied up again in bladders, 
and exported to other countries, and this is the muſk we 
uſe. | 

What the ancients have wrote of it is fabulous, vis. 
that it comes from the teſlicles of a caſtor ; and that, io 


top 


(15) ; 
fiop the purſuit of the hunters, he caſlrates himſelf, 


The occalionof their error may be owing to this, that 
72 the Indians, the muſk. animal goes by the name 
of caſtor, OO n LIE 

Muſk is in conſiderable. uſe among the perfumers and 
confettioners, though much leſs now than formerly. It 


is ſuppoſed to fortify the heart and brain; and is good 


againſt. deafneſs ; but ut is little uſed, as being apt to 
occaſion the vapours. It affords. the ſtrongeſt of all 
known odours, Tavernier purchaſed 166g bags, which 
weighed 4557 ounces, He brought one of the animals 
with him to Paris, the odour of which was ſo ſtrong that 
it made every head in the houſe giddy. K t 
It is ſometimes adulterated by the 2 who take 
out the real muſk (or clotted blood) from the bag, and 
put in the place a maſh of the animals blood — liver, 
which in time reſembles muſk. F Wig 
STORAX is a reſinous, odoriferous gum, brought 
from Syria. There are two or three kinds. Red or 
dry ſtorax, called alſo Jew's incenſe, is A igum or reſin, 
oozing out at an inciſion made in the trunk and biggeſt 
— ofa tree called ſtorax, not unlike our quince tree. 
Its fruit is ofthe ſize of a filbert, and contains a white, oily 
kernel, of a ſmell perfetily like ſlorax. It muſt be choſen 
in a maſs, of a reddiſh colour, ſoft and fat, and of an 
agreeable ſmell, bearing no reſemblance to liquid ſtorax. 
That in cakes and balls is ſaid to be all y agg. and 
only a wretched compoſition of liquid ſtorax, and the 
impurities of the red ſlorax and other drugs. That in 
powder is ſtill worſe, Red ſtorax is of ſome uſe in me- 
dicine; and is alſo uſed by the perfumers, and often 
ſubſtuuted for incenſe, * 6119 


MASTIC, or Maſtich, a clear and ſweet refinous 
gum, iſſuing from the trunk and large branches of the 
maſlic tree, either without or with inciſion, It has its 
name mallic, from maſticare, io chew, being conti- 
nually chewed by the Turks, eſpecially by the women. 
Maſlic is temperate in heat, > a dry, binding qua- 
lity ; it ſtrengthens the reifis, and is a good cleanſer, 


The 
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The jeweliers mix maftiq with turpentine and black 
ivory, and lay it under their diamonds, to give them u 
luſtre. It is chiefly the produtt of Chio the rrees that 
ield it are cultivated with as much care as the vines. 
brings in a conſiderable revenue to the grand Signior, 
There is alſo kind of black maſtic brought from Egypt, 


- TURPENTINE, is # wanſparent ſort of reſi nous 
juice flowing either naturally or by' inciffon from fe. 
veral trees, av the terebimhus, larch, pine, fir, &c. 
There are four kinds, the cominon turpentine, that 
from Chio or Cyprus, that of Venice, and that of Straſ- 
burg. All the turpentines ate of a hot quality. They 

are ſometimes given in internal ulcerations, and for 
cleanſing the urinaty paſſages, The common kind is 
ſeldom given internally, its principal uſe is in external 
applications, and among farriers, Turpentine is pre 

{cribed in diſeaſes of the lungs and breaſt, | 

That of Venice ix fallly ſo called; for though there 
was a turpentine ancient 3 from Venice, yet 
that now fo called comes from Dauphin. It is liquid, 
of the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup, and Whitiſh, and 
flows: from the larch tree. That of Bordeaux is white 
and thick as honey, That of Straſburg is the produce 
of the ſilver fir. BY ; 

Oil of turpentint, is ſometimes given in doſes of a 
few drops, in rheumatifms and fixed pains of the joints. 
Cheyne recommends it as a perfett cure for ſriatics. 
Boerhaave ſays it muſt be uſed with great caution.— 
Painters mix it with drying oil, in their colours. 


PITCH, Turpentine, &c. have been noticed under 
the article Pine, Larch, &c. It may be farther obſer- 
ved that pitch is properly a juice of the bark of the pi- 
cea or piich- tree; and is conceived to be no other than 
the oil thereof in ſpiſſated and turned black, farther than 
in the balſam. 

. The method of drawing or procuring it, is by cleav- 
ing the tree into little billets, which they lay in a fur- 
nace, having two apertures, through one of which the 
fire is put, and through the other the pitch is gathered; 


which, oozing from the wood, runs along the _ 
0 


6 


of the furnace into baſons, or receptacles placed. for chat 
- The ſmoke which is here very thick, gives 
it the black colour. Some will have our common pi 
to be che laſt running, and tat to be che fir, | 
Wheeler gives ws another method of drawing pitch 
uſed in the Levant ; a pit is dug in the ground, broad 
at top, and narrow as it becomes r, this they fill 
with branches of pine, cloven into thivers. The 
of che pit a then covered over with fire, which burning 
down to the bottom, the pitch diftils and runs out at a 
S 
Ke pitch, a 
Of the faxes gullipet, — — what we call 
rofin, by bothng the pitch to a certain conſiſlenee, and 
ing it up — — The — Row e 
we properly ich, ſome 10 1 qu | 
burat, aud — into the — and con ſiſleace we 


ſee it in, by mixing tar with it while hot. The beſt is 


that brought from Sweden and Norway, Its goodneſs 
5 its being of a groſſy, black colour, dry and 
ut . * , 


TAR.—Some modern writers inform us that tar 
flows from the trunks of pines and firs when-very old, 
through inciſions made in the dark near the root ;—that 
pitch is only tar inſpiſſated and both are the oil of che 
tree, grown thick and black with age and the ſun. 

The trees, like old men, being unable to perſpire, 
the ſecretary dutts ſcem choaked and ſtuſſed with their 
own juice, It is prepared by other means alſo, and ie 
obtained in Germany, in North America, and in all 
coumries Where there is much wood, The wood is en- 
cloſed in a large oven, to the quantity of ten or more 
loads at a time; this ſtands within another oven, called 
the mantle, the ſpace between them receiving the fire. 
From the bottom of the inner oven there runs a gutter, 
along which the tar runs, as it melts from the wood, 


ISINGLASS is a pre ion from the fiſh, kuſo. 
The word is Greek, formed of iſh and glue. The methed 
of making iſinglaſs was long a ſecret in the hands of the 
Ruſhans; but hath lately been diſeovered. Humphrey 


Jaciſoa, 
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Jackſon, Eſq. has publiſhedan account in the Philoſo- 
poop Tranſattions. He obſerves that all authors have 
itherto miſtaken both (ke matter and ＋ 7 and 
that Pomet has erred upon the ſubjetct. r lakey and 
rivers in North America are: flocked with immenſe 
quantities of fiſh, of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe in 
Muſcovy, and yields the fiaeſt iſinglaſs, and the fiſheries 
under due encouragement, would doubtleſs ſupply ail 

Europe with this valuable article. - 993 & 

No artificial heat. is neceſſary to the production of 
iſinglaſs, nor is the matter diſſolved, for this purpoſe, 
for as the continuity of its fibres would be deſtroyed by 
ſolution, the maſs would become brittle in drying and 
ſnap ſhort aſunder, which is always the caſe with glue, 
but never with iſinglaſs. Mr. Jachſon proves that 
iſinglaſs is nothing more than certain membranous parts 
of fiſhes, diveſted of their native mucoſſity, rolled and 
twiſted into certain forms, and dried in the open air. 
The air bladders of freſh water fiſh in general, are pre- 
ferred for this purpoſe, as being the moſt tranſparent, 
flexible, delicate ſubſtances; and: theſe conſtitute the 
fineſt ſorts of iſinglaſs. 

The book and ordinary ſtaple are made of the inteſtines 
of the hſh, That called cake-rfinglafs is formed of the 
bits and fragments of the flaple ſorts. Iſinglaſs is beſt 
made in the ſummer. 

Prodigious quantities of fiſh that afford this article are 
found in the wolga and don, in the Caſpian-Sea, &c. 

Iſinglaſs is ſometimes uſed as a medicine, and may be 
uſeful in a thin acrimonious flate of the juices, 


AMBER; a ſolid, hard, ſemipellucid, bituminous 
ſubſlance, of a particular nature, of uſe in medicine, 
and in ſeveral of the arts. It has been in great repute 
from the earlieſt. times, Plato, Ariſtotle, Herodotus, 
Ejchylus, and others have commended its virtues. 

The molt remarkable property of this ſubſtance is that. 
when rubbed, it draws or attracks other bodies to it ; 
and this it is obſerved it does even to thoſe ſubſlances 
which the ancients thought it kad an antipathy to; as oily 
bodies, drops of water, human ſweet, &c, By the 
friction it is brought to yield light pretty copiouſly in 
the dark. In 


2 "4-8-4 
In the ground amber aſſumes: all figures; as a'pear 
2 | gu pears 


en almo pea; and there have been ſaid to be letters 
found very well formed; and even Hebrew and Arabie 
charatters, Within fome pieces, leaves, inſefts, &c, 
have been found included; which ſeems to indicate; 
either that the amber was originally in a fluid ſtate, or 
that ** been expoſed to the ſun, it was once ſof- 
tened, an — + ſuſceptible of the leaves, inſetts, 
&c. whiehcamein its way, All animals are extremely 
fond of it. ah Ps CITY 

Naturalifls have been greatly divided as to the origin 
of this ſubſtance, and what claſs of bodies it belongs to; 
ſome referring it to the vegetable, others to the mineral, 
and ſome even to the animal kingdom, Pliny deſcribes 
it as a reſinous juice, 00zing from aged pines (others 
ſay n there are whole foreſts on the 
coaſt of Sweden) and diſcharged thence into the ſea, 
where undergoing ſome alteration, it is thrown upon 
the ſhores of Prulhs. 6 | 

Some ſuppoſe amber a compound ſubſtance, Mr, 
Brydone in his tour to Sicily and Malta, ſays that the 
river Gearetta, formerly . called Simetus, throws up 
near its mouth great quantities of amber, According 
to Hartman, amber is formed of a bitumen, mixed with 
vitriol and other ſalts. But though this were allowed 
him in regard to the foſſil amber, many diſpute whether 
the ſea amber be ſo produced. The ſea amber is uſu- 
ally finer to the eye than the foſſil, | . 

Dr. Girtanner in a late volume of the Journal de 
Phy fique, aſſerts it to be an animal produtt, a fort of 
honey or wax formed by a ſpecies of large ant, called 
by Linnaeus, formica rufa. N 

Amber of the fineſt kind has been found in England. 
It is frequently thrown on the ſhores of Yorkſhire ; and 
found even in our clay pits: The pits dag for tile-clty 
between Tyburn and Kenſington gravel-pits, and that 
behind St. George's Hoſpital, in Hyde-park-corner, 
have afforded fine ſpecimens. 

Poland, Sileſia, and Bohemia, are famous for the 
amber dug up there at this time, Germany affords 
great quantities, and alſo Sweden, Denmark, and the 


| theres of the Baltic, but Pruſha has it the moſt plentiful 


of all, AMBERGRISE, 
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AMBERGRISE,, or » 
js . ſolid, opake, — ty, inſlammable ſub- 
Ranee, variegated like , 8 — 
and uneven in the ſurface, and has a fragrant 
when heated. th | 7 
It is found ſwimming; the- ſea, or the-ſea-coaſt, 
or in the ſand near the'ſeaicoalt';, eſpecially in the Atian- 
tic ocean, on the fea coal of Brazil-and that of | 
gaſcar, on the coaſt of Africa, of the Laſi-Indies, Chi- 
na, Japan, avd the Molucca Iſlands : but moſt of the 
ambergrife which-is brought ro Eagland, comes from 
the - Iſlands, from Providence, &. It is ao 
ſometimes ſound in the abdomen of whales by the whale- 
6ſhermen, always in lumps of various ſizes and-ſhapes, 
weighing from half an ounce to an hundred and more 
nds. An American fiſherman, ſome ago, 
dund a piece of it in a whale, which weighed about 10 
| „ and ſold for 5001. ſterling. - . | 
There have been many different opinions c | 
the origin of this ſubſlanee. It las been-ſuppolſed v0 be 
foſſil. bitumen, exuding our of the bowels of the earth, 
in · a. fluid form, and diſtdling into the ſea, where thar- 
dens and- floats on the ſurface, But having been fre- 
quently found. in the belly of whales, it has by others 
been conſidered as entirely an animab production. Clu- 
fius aſſertod it to be an indigeſtible part of the food, 
colleQed-and. found in the flomach-of the whale, Pad 
Dudley, Eſq. in the gd vol. of the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſattions,, repreſents-i+ to be a kind of animal product, 
like muſt, ſecreted in a particular bag, or bladder, &c. 
Kampfer ſeems to come nearer the truth when he 
ſays it is the dung of the Whale; but the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory actount of the real r ie that 
given by Dr. Swediar, in the gd vol. of the Philoſo- 
—85 Tranſattions, who concludes with great proba- 
ility, that it is generated in the bowels of the ſperma- 
ceti whale, and defines it to be the preternaturally har 
dened dung or fæces, mixed with ſome indigeſlible re- 
lis of its food. | 
The uſe of it is now nearly confined toperfumery, 
tough it has formerly been recommended in * 
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Ia Asia od Africa, conſiderable uſe is made of it 
in cookery; by adding it to ſeveral diſhes as a ſpice. 
Our perſumers add it to ſcented candles, balls, bottles, 
gloves and hair-powder, and iis effence is mixed with 
pomatums for the face and hands, either alone, or mix- 
ed with muſk. . | | 

Ambergriſe may be known to be genuine by its fra- 
grant ſcent, when a hot pin or needle is thruſt through 
it and ity melting like fat, of an uniform conſiſtenee; 
whereas the counterfeit will not yield ſuch a ſmell, nor 
prove of ſuch a fat texture. It is only valued for its 
purity, lightneſs, compactneſs, colour, and ſmell. 


ALUM; a clear and tranſparent ſaline matter, uſually 
ſold in large maſſes, of a' very auſtere, and aftringent 
taſte; uſeful in medicine and in various arts. Mo} of 
the alum to be met with is arcificially prepared. 

It is extremely uſeful in the art of dyeing ; as by 
means of it--a great number of colours ate fixed; and 
rendered permanent upon cloth, It is alſo of uſe in 
the making of candles, for being mixed with the tallow, 
it gives an hardneſs and conſiſlence, which it has not 
naturally. Wood ſuſſiciently ſoaked in a ſolution of 
alum, does not eaſily take fire; and the ſame is true of 
paper — — it ; . for . that 8 is 
ver rly empl in preſerving gunpowder, as it 
iſs 2 — of the = It is alſo of uſe 
in tanning, where it aſliſts in reſtoring the coheſion of 
the ſkins, almoſt entirely d-flroyed by the lime. Vint- 
ners fine down their wines, &c. with alum; fiſhers uſe 


it to dry cod-fiſh with. 


In medicine it is of conſiderable uſe, as an aſtringent. 
In violent hemorrhages it may be given in doſes of 
fifteen or twenty grains, and repeated every hour of 
oftener ; but large doſes are apt to nauſeite the ſtomach, 

Alum Mines are ſaid 10 have been found in Italy in 
1460. In 1608, the manufacture of alum was firſt in- 
vented, and ſucceſſively practiſed in England. 


TARTAR ; a kind of ſalt which riſes from wines, 
and ſticking to the top and- ſides of the caſks, forms a 
crult, which hardens to the conſiſlence of a tone. + 

L There 
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Tattar, ſays an author, bas the juice of the for 
its father, 8 for its — and Tooth 
for its matrix. The gootneſs of tartar rather depends 
on the number of fermentations, with ſucceſhon of new 
wines in the ſame caſk for ſeveral years, than on the 
ſoil or climate where the wine is produced, 

It is either white'or red according to the colour of 
the wine it is raiſed from. That brought from Ger- 
many is the beſt, as being taken out of thoſe monſlrous 
tuns, ſome of which hold a thouſand pipes of wine; 
ſo that the ſalt has time to come to its confiflence, which 
is one of the chief qualities to be regarded. That of 
Montpellier 1s the next in order : then that of Lyons, 
Paris, &c. | . 

Whate tartar is preferred to red and is really better, 
as containing leſs of che droſſy or earthy part. The marks 
of good tartar of either — are its being thick, briitle, 
brilliant, and little earthy, ; 

It is of conſiderable uſe among dyers, ſerving to diſ- 
poſe the fluffs to take their colours the beiter. The 
chymiſls make abundance of preparations from tartar; 
which 1s nothing but tartar powdered, and reduced by 
means of boiling water, a ſtraining bag, &c. .into little 
cry ſlals. . F 

Salt of Tartar, is tartar waſhed, ground, purified, and 
calcined, by a rcverberatory fire; or it is made by pul- 
 verizing * remains in the retort after the diſtillation 
of tartar, and calcining it as above by a reverberatory 
lire, to make it yield a ſalt when put into hot water, 
On the one or the other of theſe preparations they pour 
hot water, to make a lye of it; this they filtrate, and 
evaporate the liquor by a ſand heat, till the fixed ſalt 
be found at the bottom of the veſſel, This is the alkalt, 
or fixed ſalt of tartar. | 

Oil of tartar is the ſalt of tartar expoſed to the air till 
11 diſſolee into an oil, though it is very improperly cal- 
led an oil, being no more than a diflolved ſalt. 


NITRE; a ſulphurous, inflammatle, bitter ſort of ſalt, 
fo called by the ancients ; by the moderns more uſually 
falt-petre, Natura'ifts differ indeed, whether our ſalt- 
petre be the nure of the ancients : moſt authors ſuppoles 

that 
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that the nitre was a mineral or ſoſſil; whereas our ſalt- 
petre is in a greatinzaſure artificial, There were nitre- 
pits in Egypt: as there are ſalt · pits among us. 

All the falt-petre we no have, M, Homberg obſerves, 
is drawn either from earths' moiſtened, manured 
with the excrements' of animals; or from oid walls and 
the plaiſter of ruined buildings, which have been filled 
with ſulphurous matters, as well from the animals which 
inhabited? chem, as the ſoot penetrating them, and the 
air encompaſſing them. Salt-petre is either natural or 
factitious. The native ſalt - petre is either formed by a 
natural cry ſtalization in caverns or old walls, or furniſhed 
by the waters of a dead lake in Egypt, called Nitrian 
waters. The firſt is called ſalt-petre of the rocks, the 
ſecond is chiefly uſed in bleaching of linens. 

Artificial ſalt-petre, is of two kinds alſo. One kind is 
procured in ſeveral placesin the Kingdom of Pegu, &c. 
and in villages anciently populous, but now defert ; and 
about the banks of the Wolga in Ruſſia, It is drawn 
from mineral earths, black yellow and white ; the black 
1s the beſt, and needs no purifying after it cometo us 
to fit it for making of gun-powder. 

The method of working it is thus, two flat pits are dug, 
one of which they fill up of che mineral earths, turning 
water upon it for — time, and then tread it with their 
feet to the conſiſlence of pap, letting it ſland for two 
days for the water to imbibe all the ſalt. They then 
paſs the water into another pit, where ſtanding ſome 
time it ſhoots and cryſtalizes into ſalt-petre, This they 
boil once or twice, as they would have it more or leſs 
pure, ſcumming it continually, and filling it out into 
pots of twenty-five or thirty pounds each, and expoſing 
theſe to the air in clear nights; by which means, if there 
be any impurity, it ſinks to the bottom; they then break 
the pots, and dry the falt in the ſun, | 

Ihe ſecond kind of artificial ſalt-petre, is that pre- 
pared from mtrous matters collected in old _ 
and ancient ruins, &c. by means of [yes made bf wood- 
aſhes. Of this, great quantities are made in France, 
particularly in the arſenal of Paris, where there is a 
corporation of ſalt-petre- makers. 


L 2 Good 
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Good common. ſalt-petre ſhould be cleanſed, white, 
dry, and as free from common ſalt as poſſiblo. The be fl 
refined ſalt-petre is that whoſe cryſtals are the longeſt, 

largeſt and hneſt.. Yo 
_ Philoſophers generally allow the ait to bo impregna- 
tod with a volatile nitre, or ſalt · petre, which isthenee 
communicated to plaifter, mortar, &c. It is probable, 

it may derive it from ſoot and ſmoak, which are aftu- 
ally found: to abound with a volatile ſalt of i nitrous 
quality. Dew and rain are ſuppoſed to fertilize the 
ground, principally by bringing down this nitre, Salt- - 
petre has „ of ranifying or expanding itſelf to 

a prodigious degree, It is hence gun- powder derives 
its force, whereof ſalt-petre is the principal ingredient. 
Ir is computed that when inflamed, it takes up ten thou- 
ſand times the ſpace it poſſe ſſed before, | 
There are abundance of chymical preparations made 

with falt-petre, as ſpirit of nitre,. butter of nitre, &e. - 


VITRIOL is a mineral ſubſtance, whoſe bafis is 
ſalt intermixed with ſomething metalline; It is uſually 
conſidered as a ſalt, but is more properly ranked among 
the claſs of ſemi-metals, as having a metallic matter, 
mixt or combined with falt. 7. | 

They are white, blue, or green. Roman and Cy- 
prus vitriol is se that of Sweden and Germany 
greeniſi ; and there is alſe a white: kind. The blue 

akes of copper, the green of iron, and the white 
bus little of any metal. Geoffroy ſays, they all conſiſt 
of an acid ſalt like that found in alum and: fulphur; - 
excepting, that iv alum the acid is mixed with an ab- 
forbent earth or calx ; in ſulphur it is united with fatty, 
bituminous paris; and in vitriols with metallic parts. 
The ancients gave the name of calcitis, or caltan- 
tum, to native vitriol, or that which, acquires its full- 
perfection in the earth, and which is a kind of mineral 
— Some moderns take this calcitis to be the ſame 
with the colcot har, brought from Sweden and Germa- 
ny, the beſt whereof is of a browniſh red colour, and a 
vitriolic taſte, and diſſolves eaſily in water; and when 
broke is of the colour of ſhining copper. 


The 
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The factitious vitriols are à kind of 22 drawn 
by means of water, from a. ſort of marcaſite ordinarily: 
found in mines, and called pyrites. Roman vitriol 1 
made by expoſing theſe pyrites to the air till calcined, 
and then they are thrown into water ; afterwards, by. 
boiling and evaporation, they are reduced into that kind. 
of cryſtals ſent us from Italy. All other vitriols are 
made after the ſame manner; that is, much the ſame as 
alum is made in England, or ſali-petre in France., For 
teen vitriol, they add iron in the boiling- The pow-, 
er af this vitriol is exceedingly ſty ptie, and excellent 
for che cure of wounds, and the ſtoppiag of blood: and 
this is the baſis of the famous ſy mpathetic powder. 
Some naturaliſls hold vitriol to be the root or matrix. 
of copper; becauſe, in copper mines they never dig 
deeper than the glebe out of which the vitriol is dran. 


OPIUM ; # narcotic juice, commonly drawn. from, 
the head of the white poppy, aud afterwards inſpillated 
or thickened... When che juice Hows. of itſelf through, 
inciſions made in the poppy heads, it is properly called 
opium; when drawn by expreſſion, it aſſumes the name 
of meconium. The former is pte fecable, but rare; the 
Turks, among. whom it is ——— never allowing it 
tobe exported. Opiumcomes moſtly from the Lev ant and 
Cairo, but generally very impure. It mutt be choſen 
dry, the ſmootheſt and. blackeſt poſſible, of a drowſy 
lmell, and neither rugged nor ſticky, nor all in a mals. 
The juice, as it DD the heads of the poppies, is 
of a milk colour, but becomes of à deep CON it, 
thickens. wh | 

Prepared. opium is called laudunum. There are two 
kinds, the one ſimple, extratted by means of rain wa- 
ter and ſpirit of wine; the other compound, containing 
leveral ingredients, | nt ab 

The uſes of opium are to ſooth pain, to excite ſleep, 
to ſtop vomiting, &c. Willis, and others, look on it as 
a coagulating poiſon, which fixes the ſpirits in the nerves. 
Pitcairn, on the contrary, maintains it to be a hot 
diſſolving poiſon, which reddces the blood to vapouts. 
L 3 PERUVIAN- 
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PERUVIAN- BAR K, Cortex Peruvianus, or je- 
ſan's bark, is the bark of a tree growing in the Weſt- 
Indies. The Indians commonly call it the fuddling 
tree, from the 1 1 it has of intoxicating fiſhes, 
when eicher its food or bark is beaten, and ſt in 
the water where they are. The tree that yields this 
noble ſpecific is chiefly found in Peru. It is above an 
hundred years fince it was firſt known in England. 
When firſt introduced, it was ſold for eight ſhillings the 
doſe, It is now ſold either in bark or in powder, Its 
chief uſe is in curing of agues, and intermitting fevers. 
It is applied in all ages, and on'moſt conſtitutions, It is 
given ſeveral ways, either in powder, electuary, bolus, 
infufion, tincture, &c. Bark is found to have much 
ſurer and quicker eſſecis when green than when dry, ſo 
that the Europeans only come in for the ſecond rate vir- 
tues. The bad ſort is alſo in great plenty; the good is 
very ſcarce, | 

It is ſaid that a lake near a town in Peru, was ſur- 
rounded by theſe trees, which were torn up by an earth- 
quake and falling into the adjacent water rendered it 
bitter. An Indian, urged by his thirſt, during a fever, 
drank of this water, and ſoon recovering, he related 
the caſe, and others were alſo cured, On enquiry, it 
was found that the quality was owing. to the trees, and 
that the bark alone poſſeſſed the medicinal virtue, In 
1640, a Spaniſh foldier was quartered in an Indian's 
houſe, and being ſeized with an ague, his landlord told 
nim of a cure, and referred him to the bark. At length 
the vice-queen, wife of the Count de Cinchon, then 


-.. © vice-roy of Peru, was ſeized with an intermitting fever, 


the ſoldier cured her alſo. After this, Father de Lugo 
brought a parcel of it to Rome: from thence it ſpread 
into France and England, and now by way of eminence 
it is called The Bark. 


IINCTURES. This word is more particularly uſed 

for an extract of part of the ſubſlance of a body, eſpe- 
cially its virtue and colour which are hereby communi- 
cated, It is a ſeparation of the finer and more volatile 


parts of a mixed body, We have various tinctures, 
antiſcorbutic 
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antiſcorbutic tinctures, tomachic tinures, anticholic 
tinftures, and tinftures drawn from-roſes, Ke. 
To make it, the matter is bruiſed, /put'in-a matraſs, 
and the menftruum, which commonly is ſpirit of wine, 
poured on it, Then the glaſs is cloſed, and ſet for di- 
geſtion, in a-ſand heat, during ſome days, till the ſpi 

rit is well impregnated, Thus are tinftures of — 
ous vegetables, as cinnamon, drawn; and the ſame 
menſtruum ſerves for metals and minerals. | 
The tinQures of metals, are not tinQures ; 
they are only diſſolutions. The alchymiſts give the 
name grand mineral tindture to the Philoſopher's ſtone, 


IPECACUANHA, is a little wreathed root, about 
the thickneſs of a moderate quill, krought from ſoveral 
pargs of the Weſt Indies, much uſeq; as an emetic, &c. 
There are — — brown, — _ — 
the is moſt eſteemed in ; thou e brown 
is wo uſed, becauſe eaher — — firm, dife 
ficult to break, of a ſhatp hitteraaſte and grows in Bra» 
zil, The grey comes from Peru; by way of Porto- bello. 

1 ö 


TOBACCO. Nicotiana, a plant, firſt diſcovered 
in America by the Spaniards about 1560, and by them 
imported into Europe. The Americans had uſed it long 
befor It was ſent into Spain from Tobaco, a pro- 
'vince of Yucatan, where it was diſcovered; and' hence 
its name. Sir Malter Raleigh firſt introduced it intoEng+ 
land about 1383, and taught the Engliſh how to ſmoak 
it. Conſiderable quantities are now cultivated in the 

Levant, on the coaſts of Greece, in Italy, and the 
illand of Malta, Tobacco is ſometimes uſed externally, 
for deſtroying diſorders of the ſkin, cleanſing old ulcers, 
&c, But the moſt common uſes are as a flernutatory 
when taken by way of ſnuff, as a maſticatory by chew- 
ing in the mouth, or as effluvia by ſmoaking it, and 
when taken in moderation it is conſidered as not an un- 
healthy amuſement ; but is not introduced in the faſhi- 
onable circles as formerly. 4 
Before pipes were invented it was uſually ſmoked in 
ſegars. 2 forms a very conhderable article of 
commerce, It is made up into rolls, by the ä 
* 


: 
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by means of a tobacco wheel ; with this machine they 
ſpin the leaves, after they are cured, into a twiſt of any 
ſize they think fit, it will keep in this ſlate ſeveral years, 
and be continually improving, as it alway 2 milder. 
As to the culture of tobacco, after it is riſen to a con- 
venient height, they tranſplant it as we do lettice, only 
more diſtant, and it is kept weeded and watered till the 
leaves are ripe. The flalks are then cut and left to dry, 
after which they are made up in little bundles, and af- 
— formed differently by the wheel as above de- 
{cri „ g | 


 SNUFF; a preparation of tobacco, made by redu- 
eing it into a powder, fit to be taken in at the noſe in 
order to purge or clear the head of pituita. Tobacco is 


_ ordinarily the baſis of ſnuff; other matters being only 


added to give it a more agreeable ſcent, The kinds of 
ſnuff, and their ſeveral names are infinite, and new-ones 
are daily invented, fo that it would be difficult, not to 
ſay, impoſſible, to give a detail of them. We ſhall 
only ſay there are three grand ſorts; the firſt granulated, 


the ſecond an impalpable powder, and the third the 


bran or coarſe part remaining, after ſifting the ſecond 


bg * . 

The many miſchicfs attending the unnatural pratlice 
of taking much of this powder of tobacco at the noſtrils, 
have been deſcribed by the writers in general on theſe 
ſubjects. In the Adta Eruditorum, a remarkable ac- 
cident is related, of a polipus Which. was formed in the 
eſophagus (or gullet), and which killed the patient by 
flarving him, from an inability of ſwallowing. 


OIL, is afatty, unQuous, inflammable matter drawn 
from ſeveral natural bodies. The word oil is ſometimes 
_ to the juices which. diſtil naturally from plants 
and trees; as balm, & c. but more {trifily. to thoſe juice: 


drawn by rue. from plants, fruits, grains, and 


ſeeds; as oil of olive, or nut oil. The kinds of oils 


their properties, and manners of expreſſion are numerous, 


Dil of olives is the moſt popular, and moſt univerſal 

of all others; being that chiefly uſed in medicine, in 

foods, and ſalads, and hence called ſalad. oil: it is allo 
n 
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* uſed in the manufatures. It * from olives by 


preſſes or mills made for the purpoſe. The fruit is ga- 
thered when at its utmoſt re wes in December and 
January; as it begins to redden; being put under the 
mill as ſoon as gathered it yields that al 15 very ſweet, 
and of ſo charming a colour, called virgin oil. But as 
the olives newly gathered yield but lite oil, thoſe WhO 
rather regard quantity than goodneſs, leave them on the 
ground ſorſome time, before they prefs them. Neither 
the ſmell nor taſte of this ſecond oil is very agreeable; 
and there is a third kind {til} worſe, which is the com- 
mon oil, procured by throwing boiling water on the 
pre ſſings, and. re-preſhng them more ſtrongly. The 
conſumption of olive oil is incredible ; the ſouthern 
parts of France, Provence, Languedoc, &c, as alſo 


Candia, and ſome parts of Italy yield vaſt quantizies. 


Its uſe every body knows; it being repuied one of the 


moſt uniyecſally uſeful things in the whale World. 
Oil of ſweet almonds, cold drawn, or witbout fire is 


prepared various ways. Some peel the almonds before 


they pound them; others do not; but only bruiſe them; 
others beat them in a paſte, In effect there are very 
many different ways ws reparing oil. Pomet has given 
a method eaſier and leſs expenſive than any of the reſt. 
Pound in a mortar a quantity of ſweet. almonds, then 
paſs them through à coarſe na lay them in a hair 
cloth, and put them under the preſs between two plates 
of copper, ſteel, or the like; preſs them gently, and 
when all the unftuous and fluid: part is expreſſed, yo 
will have a ſweet oil without any ſediments, which is 
ſcarce avoidable in any of the other manners. 

Palm ail or oil of ſenegal, a thick, unttuous liquor, of 
a yellow colour, aud violet {mell ; drawn from the fruit 
of a kind of palm tree growing in many parts of Africa, 
particularly in Senegal. The Africans uſe this oil as 
we do butter. In Europe it is eſteemed a ſovereign 
remedy againſt cold humours, and is ſaid to give pe. 
in the gaut ; it is ſometimes counterfeited with wan, 
oil of olives, iris, and turmeric z but the trick may be 
diſcovered either by air or fre. | 

Train oil, is the oil procured from the blubber of 
whales by boiling, | | ou 
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Oil takes new .names from the drugs mixed with it ; 
as oil of roſes, which is that mixed with roſes : oil of 
Jelſamine, that perfumed with jeſſamine. 

Oil among the chymiſts is the ſecond of the elements; 
and otherwiſe called ſulphur. Dr. Stare, in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſattions, gives us a ſcheme of oils, He 
diſtinguiſhes oil into Tregerable, animal and mineral, 

The animal oils are thoſe of hartſhorn, human-ſkull, 
hoofs, &c. The mineral oils are thoſe of amber, Bar- 
baloes-tar, to which ſome add bees-wax. 

Having ſaid much in this ſection of Gums and eng, 
it may he proper to inform the young reader that the 
true difference between the one and the other conſiſts 
in this: rens are more ſulphurous, and gums more 
aqueous (watery), ſo that oi will diffolve but in oit 
or ſpirits of wine; and gums in water. M. 2 
makes alſo an 2 ow claſs which partakes of the 
nature of bcth, and which he calls gum-relins, 


* 


FIS. 


It is not the deſign of this work to enter into a natural 
hiſtory of fiſh in general, but juſt io notice the more 
common kinds, the times of catching, and the places 
where they frequent, The principal fiſheries for ſal- 
mon herrings, mackerel, pilchards, &c. are along the 
coaſt of Scotland, England and Ireland: for cod on the 
banks of Newfoundland ; and for whales about Greenland 
and Spitzbergen. The fituation of the Britiſh coaſls 
1s the moſt — ans in the world for catching fiſh ; 
and the Scottiſh iſlands, particularly thoſe of the north 
and weſt, lie moſt commodious for carrying on the hſh- 
ing trade to perfection; no country in Europe can > 18 
tend to equal Scotland in the abundance of the fineſt 
fiſh, with which its various bays, rivers, lakes and 
coaſts are repleniſhed, There is aCorporation entitled, 
The Royal Britiſh Fiſhery. | 

Salmon fiſhery. The chief in Europe are in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in the rivers, and ſea coaſts 


near the rivers mouths, The fiſhing uſually begins 
Out 


„ 
about the firſt of January and ends by the laſt of Sep- 


tember. It is performed with nets. The fiſh are ſeen 
to croud in ſhoals, in ſearch of freſh water, They alſo 
hſh for them higher up the rivers ſometimes with nets; 
ſometimes with a kind of locks or wears made for the 
purpoſe, with iron grates therein, ſo diſpoſed, that 
the aſh, in going up the river open them with their 
heads; but are no ſooner entered than the gate cloſes. 
Thus they*are incloſed as in a reſervoir, where they are 
eaſily taken, In fome places they ſiſh for ſalmon in the 
night-time, by the light of torches or kindled firaw, 
The fiſhermen watch when the fiſh draws towards the 
light, of which he is a great lover, and then they flrike 
him with a ſpear, or elſe take him with nets ſpread for 
that purpoſe, | 

The capture of ſalmon in the Tweed is rodigious, 
about July, Mr, Pennant ſays, that a boat wal and ſome- 
times near two are taken at one hawl: but from fifty to 
one hundred is very frequent, The coopers in Ber wick 
begin to ſalt them in pipes and other large veſſels, and 
afterwards barrel them to ſend abroad. 

Moſt of the ſalmon taken before April, or the ſetting 
in of the warm weather is ſent freſh to London, 

In the other coafls of Scotland the ſalmon is cured in 


the ſame manner, and in the ſpring great quantities are 
jent to London, 


COD-FISHERY, The chief places, are the Bay 
of Canada, the great aud little bank near the coaſt of 
Newfoundland, the Ifland of St. Peter, &c. The 
veſſels uſed herein are from an hundred to an hundred 
and fifty tons burden, and catch thirty or forty thou- 
{and fiſh a- piece. The moſt eſſential article in x fi ſh- 
ery is, to have a maſter who knows how to open the fiſh, 
to cut off the heads, and to ſalt them; upon his ability 
in this, the ſucceſs of the voyage depends. The com- 
merce of this fiſh is one of the moſt ſecure and gainful 
that is known, The beſt fiſhing ſeaſon 13 from the be- 
ginning of February to the end of April, at which time 
the cod, which during the winter bad retired to the 
dee peſl part of the ſea, return to the bank and grow very 


fat, 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe caught from March to June keep well enough; 
but thoſe in July, Auguſt aud September ſoon ſpoil. 

The fiſhing is ſometimes done in a month, or fix 
weeks; ſometimes it holds fix months. As lent draws 
on, if the fiſhermen have not completetl their _ 
they ſirive to make homeward the firſt 3 the et 
being then the beſt. Some will make a ſecond voyage, 
| before others have got loading for the firſt; - Esch fiſher 
only takes one cod at a time; and yet, an experienced 
man will take three or four hundred in a day.. They 
ſalt the rod on board, Thisdefcription _ the green 
cod fiſhery, In the ſiſhing of dry cod, veſſels of all fizes 
are employed. As cod iy only to be dried in the ſun, the 
European veſſels ate obliged to put out in Mareh or 
April, to have the benefit of the ſummer for drying. 
| The principal fiſhery for dry cod is along the coaſts of 

Placentia, The intended for this uſe, though of 
the ſame kind as the green cod, ate mach ſmaller, and 
hence fitter to keep. The method of fiſhingts much the 
ſame in both; only this latter is more expenſive, as it 
takes up more time and employs more hands; and yet 
ſcarce half the ſalt is uſed in this as the other. When 
they have taken ſalt, they are laid in piles on the galla- 
ries of the ſcaffold 3 when drained, they range them on 
hurdles, and are frequently turned to dry the better. 

There are four kings of commodities drawn from cod, 
viz, the tripes and tongues are 1alted at the ſame time 
with the fiſh ; the roes or eggs, which being ſalted and 
batrelled ap, ſerve to caſt into the ſea to draw fiſh to- 
1 3 and laſtly the oil, which is uſed in dreſſing of 

ather. 

In Scotland, they catch a ſmall kind of cod, on the 
coaſts of Buchan, and all along the Murray frich on 
both ſides; as alſo on the frith of Forth, Clyde, &c. 
which is much eſleemed. They ſalt and dry them in 
the ſun, upon rocks, and ſometimes in the chimney. 


HERRING-FISHERY.—Herrings ſeem” to have 
been unknown tothe ancients, They-are chiefly found 
in the north ſea, Though there are other fiſheries, 


there are none ſo copious, 


Our 
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Our great ſtations for this fiſhery are off the Shetland 
and Weſtern iſles, and off the coafts of Norfolk, in 
which the Dutch alſo ſhare. | | 
There are two ſeaſons for fiſhing herring ; the firſt 
from June to the end of Auguſt; and the ſecond in 
autumn, when the fogs n for this kind 
of fiſhing. Sir Malter Raleigh's obſervations on this 
article, prove the private emolument and public bene- 
fit reſulung from a well applied induflry ; and Mr. 
Pennant has given us recent information concerning it. 
During winter it is a moſt dangerous and fatiguing em- 
ploy. The manner of fiſhing has nothing particular in 
it. The nets wherein the fiſh is drawn ſhould have their 


meſhes an inch ſquare, that none of the leſſer fry may 


be taken, The commerce of herring, both pickled and 
red, is ver cee 41 

The figns of the arrival of the herrings, are flocks of 
gulls, who catch up the fiſh while they {kim on the ſur- 
face; gannats alſo plunge and bring them up from con- 
ſiderable depths. Boch theſe birds are cloſely attended 
to by the fi „ 

Cod-fifk' haddocks and dog-fiſh follow the herrings 
in vaſt multitudes; theſe voracions filk keep on the out- 
fide of the columns, and may be a concurrent reaſon 
of driving the ſhoals into bays and creeks, Eafſl winds 
are very unfavourable to the fiſhery, 

In a fine day, when. the fiſh appear near the ſurface 
they exhibit an amazing brilliancy of colours; all the 
various hues that dart from the diamond; ſaphire and em- 
erald enrich their track; but, during night if they play 
on the ſurface, the fea appears on 1 and luminous as 
the brighteſt phoſphorus, 

Herrings are cured either white, or pickled, or red: 
of the Gel thoſe done by the Dutch ate the moſt eſ- 
teemed; but the Britiſh cured herrings are little infe- 
rior, if not equal; the Dutch method of faſting and bar- 
relling being now no longer a ſecret, Red herrings muſt 
lie twenty-four hours in the brine : when taken out, 
they are ſtrung by the head on little wooden ſpits, and 
then hung in a chimney made for that purpoſe. They 
xe afterwards barrelled up for keeping. 
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Herrings are in general exported. to the Weſl-Indies, 
to feed the 15 1 or to Ireland, for the Lriſh are not 
permitted to fiſh in thoſe ſes. 5 


MACKEREL-FISHERY,—The. mackerel is a 


ſalt-water 6&h, found chiefly on. the French and En- 


liſh coaſts, and alſo in large ſhoals. ip divers. parts of 
the. ocean, It is a ſummer tſh of paſlage. 8 
is uſually in the months of Aptil, May, and June, a 
even in July, according to the place. They. enter the 
Engliſh channel in April, and proceed up to the ſtreights 
of Dover as the ſummer advances, ſo chat by June chey 
are on the coaſts of Cornwall, Suſſex, Normandy, Pi- 
cardy, &c. where the aihery lomo conkderable,. T 
are excellent food freſh, In Cornwall they are alſo 
pickled and put in barrels, The fiſh is taken either with 
a line or net; the latter is more conſiderable, and is 
uſually performedin the night time, The water wherein 
mackerel have been boiled, oſten yields alight after ſtir- 
ring a little. * 


S1URGEON-FISHERY.— The ſlurgeon is a large 
ſea · ſiſun, which at its ſeaſons runs up theTivers; having 
a ſharp pointed ſnout, flat belly, and bluiſh back, They 
are reckoned axon, the number of royal fiſhes, The 
greateſt flurgeonfiſhery is in the mouth of the; Volga, 
on the Caſpian ſea, Where the Muſcovites employ a 

reat number of hands, and catch them in a kind of in- 
cloſure, formed by huge flakes, repreſenting the letter 
Z. repeated. ſeveral times. Theſe | lheries are open on 
the fide next the ſea, and cloſe on the other; by which 
means, the fiſh aſcending in its ſeaſon up che river is em- 
barraſſed in theſe narrow. angular retreats, and ſo is ea- 
fily killed with a harping iron. Sturgeons, when freſh, 
eat deliciouſly : to preſerve them, they, are ſalted in 
large pieces and put up in kegs, But the chief object of 
this fiſhery is the roe or ſpawn; which is a commodity 
as much uſed in Muſcovy, as butter in England. 


PILCHARD-FISHERY.—The pilchard is leſs 
than the herring. but bigger than-the anchovy. II is a 
{mall ſali-water fiſh, and a fiſh of paſſage, * chief 
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fiſheries are along the coafts of Dalmatia; and on the 
coalt of Bretagne, from Bell-ifle as far as Breſt, and 
along the «coaſts of Cornwall and Devonſhire. On the 
coalts of Dalmatia, they are ſo plentifal,” it furniſhes all 
Greece and part of ltaly, The coaſts of Bretagne em- 
ploy 'yearly above three hundred floops, and a great 
number of ſeamen, Phe fiſh caught on our coaſts, though 
bigger, are not fo much valued as thoſe of France; owing 
pre to their not being fo thoroughly cured. The 
aon is from June to September. They naturally fol- 
tow the light, and will gather about a boat that bears a 
light in the night time, Which contributes much to the 
facility of the Hſhery. It is faid of this fiſh, ches are 
teafſt in fize, moſt in number, and greateſt'for-gain of 
any taken out of the ſea. It not only employs à great 
number of 'men at ſea, but men, women, and children 
by land, in ſalting, preſſtng, waſhing, Kc. Dr. Bor- 
laſe aſſured Mr, Pennant, that there were it one time 
incloſed in St. Ives's Bay, 7000 F each hog- 
thead containining 35,000 bh, in all 243,000, O00. 


ANCHOVY is a little ſea-fiſh, uſed by way of 
fauce or ſeaſoning. Scaliger deſcribes it as of the her- 
ring kind, about the length of a finger; others make it 
a kind of pilchard but it is à ſpecies different from 
either, It is caught about the months of May, June, 
and July, on the coafts of Catalonia, Provence, &c. 
at which ſeaſon they paſs through the Streights of Gib- 
raker into the Mediterranean. Thefithing is chiefly in 
the night time, when alight being placed on the ſtern, the 
anchovies flock round and are caught in the nets, When 
the fiſhing is over, they are pickled in barrels of about 
251b weight, or in earthen pots. 


OYSTERS are taken at Colcheſter, Feverſham, 
Iſle of Wight, Medway, &c. and in all the creeks 
between Southampton end Chicheſter ; from whence 
they are carried to be fed in pits about Wevenhoeand 
other places. They are ſuppoſed to breed in the month 
of Auguſt, Mr, Leuwenkek, on the fourth of Auguſt 
opened an oy ſter, and took out-a prodigious number of 
minute oy ſters, all alive, * ſwimming nimbly about 
2 in 
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in the liquor. He could diſcover the joining of the 
ſhells, and they perfetily, reſe mbled the large oy ſlers, 
though ſo minute. He reckoned three os four thuu- 


land in one oyfter, 


-CRAB.—To this Som belong the crabs properly 
fo called, alſo cray-fith, ſhrimp, tobfter, &c, 

The common large crab-fifh has its abode from twenty 
10 forty fathom water. Theſe animals herd together in 
aflin& 
ing and feeding; and will not aflociate with their neigh- 
bours, This Pas been carefully tried by marking the 
ſhell of a crab, and carrying it two or three miles 
diſtant, and there leaving it among the ſame ſpecies ; 
this crab has, after this, found its way home, and been 
caught in its old abode by the ſame fiſherman. The 
crabs of this ſpecies are from the ſize of a cheſout to 
twelve pounds weight. | — 

All ſpecies of crabs caſt their ſhells, though at what 
feaſon, or how frequently, is not exattly aſcertained, 
Nothing in the bil 


the moſt advantageous way of making t 

is to lay it on its 1 tl | 

break the ſhell, and bruiſe the fleſh of one of the outer 
joints of a ſmall leg ; the wound will blecd, and the 
creature ſhew figns'of pain by moving it about; after- 
wards it holds it quite fill, in a direft and natural poſi- 
tion, without touching any part of its body, or other 
legs with it ; then on a ſudden, with.a gentle crack, 
the wounded part of the leg drops off, at the internodium 
of the ſecondjoint from the body. If a hole be pierced 


in the great claws, or legs, and an iron put in to lace- 


rate the muſcle, the effect is the ſame, and this large 


limb is thrown off in the ſ:me manner, only with more 
violence, When the leg is off, a mucus overſpreads 
the wound, and flops the bleeding ; anda ſmall leg 1s 
by e ie which afterwards attains to the 
ſize of the former. Nature ſeems to have given this ſin- 
yu power to this creature for the preſervation of its 
1 


fe, in the mutual quarrels with others of its own ſpe- 
cies. 


tribes, and have their 12 haunts for bre. d- 


ory of the crab is ſo fingular as its 
breaking off its own limbs, which it occaſionally does; 
and the creature is able to do this in r but 


7 
ack; then, with a pair of pincers 
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cies, In theſe, one crab lays bold of the claws of ano- 
ther, and cruſhes it ſo that it would bleed to death, had 
it not the power of giving up the limb and healing the 
wound, Phil Tranſ. | 

The fiſhing of lobffers is all along the Britiſh chanel, - 
the Frith of Edinburgh, on the coaſts of Northumber- 
land, and on the coaſt of Norway, from hence great 
quantities ate brought to London. 


CARP is held the queen of ref water fiſh 3 and, ex- 
cept the eel, lives longeſt out of the water. Their na- 
tural place is a pond ; in running waters, they rarely, 
if ever, breed. is iſh was brought into England by 


Leonard Maſchal, about 1 $14 3 and it is valuable for 


ſtocking ponds, becauſe of its quick growth and great 
increaſe, The catp ſpawns three times a year: the fe- 
male does not begin to breed till eight or nine years old, 
The uſual growth of carp is two or three inches length 
ina year ; but in ponds which receive the water of 


common ſewers, they have been known to grow from 


ſive to eight inches in a year. To make them grow 


large and fat, the growth of graſs under the water ſhould 
be promoted. For this Mrs, when the ponds ate 
very tow, the fides ſhould be wellraked, ee 
ſown plenttfully thereon; by autumn there will be a cro 
of graſs, which, when the pond comes to be overflowed, 
will be a fine feeding place for them. Carp ſpawn in 
May, June, and July, according to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon. The curious have thtee ponds for them, The 
continue to grow for a long time, and toa very fav 
derable fize and weight, and have been ſaid to hve to be 
one hundred years old. 


TENCH ; a fine freſh water fiſh, It takes more 
delight among weeds in ponds, than in clearrivers, and 
covets to feed in foul waters. His ſlim̃e is ſaid to be of 
a healing quality for wounded fiſh ; upon which he is 
commonly called the es phyfician, The ſeaſon for 
catching this fiſh is in June, July, and Auguſt, very 
early and late, or even at night in the ſtill parts of 
rivers, 


M 3 TROUT ; 
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TROUT; a delicious freſh water fiſh, coming in 
and going out of ſeaſon with the buck, and/ſpawningin 
the cold months of Oftober and November; whereas 
moſt of the other ſpecies ſpawn m the bot ſummer wea- 
ther. There are ſeveral kinds of this fiſh, all valuable; 


but the beſt are the red and yellow trouts, and of theſe 


the female is preferred. They-are known to be in ſea- 
ſon by their large backs, which may ſerve as a rule for 
other fiſh, All the winter they are fick, lean, and un- 
wholeſome, At the latter end of May they are in their 
prime. 


The PIKE is reputed the tyrant of the freſh waters. 
He is conſidered as the longeſt lived of all the fiſhes : 
the larger he is found, the coarſer the food. This fiſh 
never i{wims in ſhoals, but always ſingle. He ſpawns 
in February and March. The bel fort is in riwers; 
the worſt in meres and ponds, This fiſh bites beſt about 
three in the afternoon, in clear water, from the middle 
of ſummer till the end of autumn ; but -in the winter, 


all day long. 
| PEARCH, or Perch ; a fiſh not unlike an hog, and 


hooked backed, He is voracious, is ſeldom above two 
feet long, He ſpawns in February and March, and 
bitesbell when the ſpring is far ſpent. There are ſome 
other kinds of fiſh, as the Dace and Dare, bearing a 
near reſemblance to each other. The chub, a freſh wa- 
ter fiſh, with a large head; an inactive, though ſtrong 
fiſh. Its ſpawns in March, The roack is not a very 
delicate fiſh, and very filly, Thoſe in the rivers are 
more valued than thoſe in ponds, though the latter are 

much the larger. They ſpawn about the middle of May. 
The founder is a flat fea or riverfiſh 3 caught in April, 
May, June, and July; and may be found both in the 
ſwilt ſtream, and in the ſtill deep. The gudgeon is a2 
{mall fiſh of a very delicious taſte, It ſpawns three or 
four times inthe ſummer ſeaſon, and feeds in flreams. 


' EEL.—This is a freſh water fiſh, The kinds are 
various, though by ſome reduced to ſeven ; the filver 
eel ; a greeniſh, called the grey eel; a blackiſh eel; 


an 
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and an eel with reddiſh fins. There is alfo a variety in 
the river Thames, called grigs, and about Oxford, b 
that of grigs and gluts. The young of the firſt kind, 
when-1t comes from the female, is no diser than a nee- 
dle. Eels hide themſelves in winter in the mud, with- 
out ſtirring out for fix months, and even in ſummer th 
take no delight to be abroad in the day' ſo that the mo 
proper time to take them is in the night. They are very 
frequent in all our freſh, water ponds, ditches, and ri- 
vers. Mr. Pennant ſays, it is the moſt univerſal iſh; 
It lives a conſiderable time out of the water, and is ſo 
tenacious of life, that its parts will move a conſiderable 
time after they are cut in pieces. Common eels grow 
to a large ſize, ſometimes weighing fifteen or twent 
ounds; but that is extremely rare. Mr. aki indeed, 
in the Philoſophical Tranſafiions, and ſome others, 
bring inflances of eels much exceeding that ſize; but 
Mr. Pennant ſuſpetts them to have been congers, ſince 
the enormous T4 they deſcribe have been all taken at 
the mouth of the Thames, or the Medway. The con- 
ger, or conger cel, grows to a vaſt ſize, Dr. Borlafe 
informs us, that they are ſometimes taken near Mount's 
Bay of 100lb weight; and Mr. Pennant aſſures us, 
he has heard of ſome taken near Scarborough that were 
ten feet and a half long, and eighteen inches in circum- 
ference in the thickeſt part. They differ from the com- 
mon eel in many particulars. Innumerable quantities 
of what are ſuppoſed to be their fry, come up the Severn 
about the month of April, preceding the ſhads, which 
it is conjectured migrate into this river to feed on them, 
They are called elvers, They ſwarm during their ſea- 
ſon, and are taken in a kind of ſieve made of hair- cloth, 
fixed to a long pole; the fiſhermen ſtanding on the edge 
of the water during the tide, puts in his net as far as he 
can reach, and drawing it out again, takes multitudes 
at every ſweep, and will take as many during one tide, 
as will fill a buſhel, They are dreſſed and reckoned very 
delicate, | 
Congers are extremely voracious, preying on other_ 
fiſh, and on crabs, at the time they have loſt their ſhell, 
and are in a ſoft ſtate, Theſe fiſh are an article of com- 
merce in Cornwall; numbers are taken on that conf 
an 
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and exported to Spain and Portugal, particulatly to 
— 8 are — ca Ne bp — which 
are firong lines, three hundred feet long, with fixty 
| hooks, each eight feet aſunder. Sometimes ſuch a num- 
der of theſe are tied together as will reach » mile, 


TORTOISE.—Before we quit the aquatic animals 
we may juſt obſerve of that amphibious reptile, the ſea- 
— 4 or turtle, that it is found in the Weſt-Indies 
and the South ſeas. There are many ſpecies, princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhed by the peculiarities of their feet, It 

as four legs and a tail, and the body is covered with 
fo ſtrong a ſhell, that ſeveral men may ſtand on it with- 
out doing it any injury, The tortoiſe digs round holes 
in the ſand, in which it lays ſeveral membranaceous eggs. 
It grows to a very o ze, fome having been found 
weighing 380lb. Thoſe who take them, watch them 
from their neſts on ſhore, in moon-light nights; and 
before they reach the ſea, turn them on their backs, 
and leave them till morning, for they are utterly un- 
able to recover their former poſitiòn; at other times th 
hunt them in boats with a ſpear, ſtriking them with it 
through the ſhell ; and as there is a cord faſtened to the 
ſpear, they are taken much in the fame manner as 


whales, 


SEAL,—This fea-calf is the only quadruped that 
inhabits the CEN ſea : but they are there in ſuch 
numbers, as to afford the means of ſubfiſtence to many 
people in that country, as well as Greenland, They 
crawt by means of their fore-feet upon the iſſand, where 
the fiſhermen kill them with long clubs. When one is 
being killed, ſeveral others run to him to proteſt him, 
butin reality only to ſuffer the ſame fate, They are 
exceedingly tenacious of life, and endure many hard 
blows before they die: ſome will even live many days 
after having received many mortal wounds, When 
theſe animals are fat, they look like oil bags rather than 
animals. The greateſt numbers of them are killed in 

, fpring and autumn, Many ſmall veffels go from Afſ- 

trakan to catch ſeals; and they make there a ſort of ſoap, 

with their fat mixed with pot- aſhes. 
The 
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The ſkins of ſeals ate particularly uſeful for trunk- 


makers. | 


 WHALE.—This ſection may be properly cloſed 
with an. account of the whale-fiſhery. Whales are 
chiefly caught in the North ſeas; the largeſt ſort avout 
Greenland or Spitſburgen. At the firſt diſcovery of 
this country, — at the beginning of this fiſhery they 
took nothing but the pure oil and the whalebone, and 
all the buſineſs was executed in the country; by which 
means a ſhip could bring home the produft of many 
more whales than ſhe can at preſent as it is now con- 
dufted, The fiſhery begins in May and continues all 
June and July; but whether the ſhips have good or 
ad ſucceſs, they muſt come away, and get clear of the 
ice by the end of Auguſt; ſo that in the month of 
September at fartheſt they may be expected home; but 
a {hip that meets with a — and early fiſhery in 
May, may return in June or mw F 
Every ſhip is provided with fix boats, and to each 
boat bes ſix men for rowing, and an harpooner, 


Two of theſe boats are kept conſtantly on the watch at 
ſome diflance from the ſhip, and when a whale is per- 
ccived, they ſet out in purſuit of it, and as ſoon as ei- 


ther of them are come up the harpooner diſcharges his 
harpoon at him. As ſoon as the whale is fluck, the 
men ſet up one of their oars in the middle of the ſhip. 
On perceiving this, the watchmen alarm all the reit 
with the cry of fall; fall, and the other boats go imme- 
diarely to ho aſſiſtance of the fitſt. 


The whale finding himſelf wounded runs off with 


prodigious violence, ſometimes horizontally, at others 
e deſcends perpendicularly. The rope which 1s faſten- 
ed to the harpoon is about two hundred fathoms long. 
The velocity with which the whale draws it over the 
hides of the boat, is ſo great that it is whetted to pre- 
vent its taking fire. The fiſhermen find it neceſlary to 
let go the rope for a time, till the whale is ſpent, other- 
wiſe his violence would fink the boat. The whale ſoon 
however comes up, for it cannot ſtay long below water, 
and being now fatigued and wounded ſtays above, lon- 
ger than uſual, He is now ſtuck again with an harpoon, 


and 
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and again deſcends, but with leſs force ; when he comes 
up again he is generally incapable of deſcending, but 


ſuffers himſelf to be wounded and killed, with long lan- 
ces, which-the men are provided with. He is known 


to be near death when he ſpouts up the water deeply 


| with blood, 


The whale being diſpatched, the carcafs begins to 


float, when the fins and tail are cut off, a rope is tied 
to him and dran to the veſſel. Three or four men now 
go down upon the whale, cut off the lard or fat; and then 
the whale which they cut off with a hatchet, from 
the u jaw of the fiſh, and make it up in packets, 
The fat and bone thus procured, what remains of the 
whale they leave for the bears who are very fond of ii. 
Nothing now remains but to farl homewards, where the 
fat is tobe boiled, and melted down into train oil. 

A conſiderable trade is alfo carried on in the South 
ſeas, -as the whales in that quarter, though inferior in 
ſize WING in the Northern climes, are much _ 
valuable, in producing the ermaceti, a very profitable 
branch of commerce. ; Toer fort are choke about 
Spitiburg, ſome of them two hundred feet in length; 
thoſe on the coaſts of America are about ninety or a 
hundred; and thoſe on the coaſts of Guyenne, and the 
Mediterranean the fmalkeft of all. 1 


OF FOWIS. 
Under this head, a few only, and thoſe of the moſt 
common kind will be noticed: and firſt of the 
| SWAN..-No bird, perhaps, makes fo inelegant a 


figure out of the water, or has the command of fach 


beautiful attitudes on that element, as the ſwan. Al- 
moſt every poet has taken notice of it; but none with 
that juſtneſs of deſcription and in ſo piftureſque a man- 
ner as our Milton. | 

| The fwan with arched neck 


Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows _ 
Her ſlate with oary feet. Par. Lan. Book vii 


0 In 
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In ſorwet times it was ſerved up at every feaſt, 
when the elegance of the table was. meaſured. by the fize 
and quantity of the good cheer. Swans were formerly 


held in ſuch great eſteem in England that by an aſt of 
7 IV, no one that nollelſed a. ſteehold of leſs 

clear yeatly value than five marks, was. permitted; to 
keep any. Though at preſent. they are not ſo. highly 
valued, as a delicacy, yet. great numbers are preſerved 
for their henuty . a wr 

The ſwan is found wild in Ruſſia and Siberia: thoſe 
about the Southern part of the, Caſpian, ſea are very 
large, and much eſteemed for the uſe of the table. 
By the Mahometans the ſwan is held in high veneration. 

It is a very ſlrong bird and ſometimes exceeding fierce, 
and has been known,ta throw down youths. and trample 
them under feet, and even. to. break the leg of a man 
with the ſtroke of their wings. It is ſaid to be very 
long lived, and frequently to arrive at the hundredth 
year. They lay ae and ſit ſix weeks, They 
feed on both fiſh; and herbage. 

It was the popular opinion among: the ancionts that 
the ſwan foretold his end, and that he ſung more ſweeily. 
at the approach of death, but it has little of probability. 
They have alſo aſcribed to him the powers of melody; 
hence Virgil | 


Vare, tuum nomen F 
Cantantes ſublime ferent ad ſidera eygni. Ecl. ix. 


But when he lays aſide figure and fiction, he gives 
him his real note: 


Dant ſonitum rauci per ſtagna loquacia cygni.— Ex. lib. x. 
In hard winters wild ſwans viſit our coaſts, in large 
flocks, but do not breed in Great Britain. 
The ſwan-gooſe, is ſufficiently common r 
and readily mix with the common gooſe ; the breed 


uniting as freely, and continuing to produce as certain» 
ly as if no ſuch mixture had taken place, | 


Ther 
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The GOOSE, breeds commonly once à year, but 
will frequently have two hatches in a ſeaſon if well kept. 
The time of fitting is about thirty days. It is faid to 
be very long kg 

The bean-gooſe is two feet ſeven inches in length. 
This ſpecies arrives in Lincolnſhire in autumn, ey 
never breed in the fens but all 2 in May. They 
retreat to the ſequeſtered wilds of the North of Europe . 
The bernacles appear in vaſt flocks during winter on the 
North Weft coaſts of this kingdom; they are very ſhy 
and wild; but on being taken, grow in afew days as fa- 
miliar as our tame geeſe. They quit our ſhores in Fe- 
bruary, and retire as far as Lapland, and Greenland, 
to breed. The ſnow-geeſe are very numerous about 
Hudſon's Bay. They viſit Severn river in May, and 
Ray a fortnight; but go farther North to breed. There 
are many other kinds that migrate, 


DUCK.— There are two ſorts of ducks with us, the 
wild and the tame, of each there are different ſpecies. 
The mallard, frequents the lakes of different coun- 
ties, and feeds upon frogs and ſeveral ſorts of inſefts. 
The wild ducks pair in the ſpring, build their neſts _ 
among ruſhes near the water, and lay from ten to ſixteen 
eggs. The female is a very artful bird, and does not 
always make the neſt cloſe to the water, but 1 
at a good diſtance from it; in Which caſe the duck will 
take the young in its beak or between its legs. At 
moulting time, when they cannot fly they are caught 
in great numbers. They abound particularly in Lin- 
colnſhire, the great magazine of wild fowl in the king- 
dom, where prodigious numbers are annually taken in 
decoys. There are various means uſed to catch wild 
ducks and geeſe, of which one ſeems worth mentioning, 
The perſon wiſhing to take theſe, wades into the water. 
up to the chin, and having his head covered with cala- 
| baſh, approaches the place where the ducks are; when 
they not regarding an ol ect of this ſort, ſuffer the man 
freely to mix with the flock ; after which he has only to 
pull them by the legs into the water one after the other 
till he is ſatisfied; returning as unſuſpefted by the re- 


mainder as when he firſl came among them, This = | 
* 


Pas) 
thod is frequently put in practice on the river Ganges, 
uſing the earthen veſſels of the Gentoos, inſtead of the 
calabaſhes ; theſe veſſels are what the Gentoos boil their 
rice in, and after once uſed they look upon them as de- 
filed, and in courſe throw them into the river as uſeleſs. 
The ducks ſeeing theſe veſſels float down the ſtream 
look upon them with diſregard, and the duck takers 
bnd them on this account convenient for their purpoſe, 


TEAL.— The common teal is of a ſmall fize, about 
fourteen inches in length, and is common to our mar- 
kets, The = is woe res excellent, 123 
teal, is a very ſingular and elegant ſpecies and kept in 
China and Ja be the ae 7 ts — | —— 
have been made, though without ſucceſs, to breed them 
in this country. The Engliſh in China give it the name 
of Mandarin duck, The redheaded widgeon frequents 
the fens in this country in the winter ſeaſon. | 
PARTRIDGE.—This is ſo valuable a bird for the 
table, that ſportſmen have invented many ways of ta- 
king it; all of which ſucceed from the natural folly and 
timidity of the animal, Partridges delight - moſtly in 

corn fields, eſpecially while the corn grows, for- under 
that cover they ſhelter and breed, and when the corn is 
cut down, they find wheat and ſubfiftence among the 
ſtubhle. They fometimes1odges in the dead grafs, under 
the roots of trees, & c. Sometimes they reſort to cop- 
pices and under woods, They are extremely cafy to 
— in nets; and they are fometimes taken with bird - 
ime, | 

The partridge ſeems to be a bird well known all over 
the world, as it is found in every country_and in every 
climate; as well in the frozen regions about the pole, 
as the torrid tracks under the equator. It even ſeems 
. itſelf to the nature of the climate where it 
reſides. 

In Greenland the partridge, which is brown in ſum- 
mer, takes another covering in winter ſuited to the ſea- 
ſon; it is then cloathed with a warm down beneath; and 
its outward plumage aſſumes the colour of the ſnow. 
mong which it ſeeks its 11 thus it is doubly 9 


* 


6. 
foc the place, by the warmth and the cblour of its plu- 
mage; the one to defend it from the cold, the other to 
prevent its being noticed by the enemy. The dog as 
every one knows, is trained to this exerciſe ; be u 
taught to lie down at the word of command, he is brought 
iato the field, and when the ſportſman perceives the 
covey, he orders his dog to crouch, and this is conſider- 
ed by bim as the ſignal for covering the birdy with his 
net. A covey thus caught is ſometimes fed in a place 


proper for their reception; but they can never be tho- 
roughly tamed, like the reſt of our domeſtic poultry. 


The QUAIL is not above half the fize of the par- 
tridge, but reſembles it in ſhape; and is like all the 

try kind in its habits and nature. The quail is 
nown- to be a bird of paſſage; and yet if we conſider 
us heavy manner of flying, and its fcantineſs of plu- 
mage, we ſhall be ſurprized how a bird ſo apparently 
ill qualified for migration, ſhould take ſuch extenſive 
Journies. At one ſeaſon of the year they are fierce 
and cruel to each other, fighting moſt defperately.— 
Quail fighting was a favourite amuſement among the 
Athenians. They abflained from the fleſh of this bird, 
deeming it unwholeſome, as ſuppoſing it fed upon the 
white hellebore, but they — reat numbers for the 
pleaſure of ſeeing them fight; — flaked great ſums of 
money as we do with regard of cocks, upon the ſucceſs 
of the combai. Faſhion has however changed with re- 
garc to this bird; we take no pleaſure in its courage 

ut its fleſh is conſidered as a very great delicacy, 


COCK.—No animal in the world has greater cou- 
rage than the common dunghill cock, when oppoſed to 
one of his own ſpecies ; and in every part of the world 
where refinement and poliſhed manners have not entire- 
ly taken place, cock-fighting is a principal diverſion. 
Wich us it is declining every day ; and it is hoped it will 
in time become only the paſt time of the loweſt vulgar. 

A cock in three or four years becomes weak and grows 


A domeſtic hen will lay above two hundred egg in 


the year, provided ſhe be well fed, and ſupplie with 
water and liberty. „ if 


* 
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If the hey be left entirely to herſelf ſhe will ſeldom 
lay above 20 eggs in the ſame neſt, without attempting 
to hatch them; but in proportion as ſhe lays her eggs 
they ſhould be removed, and ſhe will continue to lay, 
vainly hoping to increaſe the number; but in the wild 
ſlate ſhe ſeldom lays above fifieen eggs. When the hen 
begins to fit nothing can exceed her perfeyerance and 

atience z ſhe continues for ſome days immoveable, and 
when fotced away by the importunities of hanger ſhe 
quickly retuens, While the hen ſits ſhe carefully turns 


her eggs, till at length, in about three weeks, the young 


brood begin to give ſigns of a deſite to burſt their confine- 
ment, When all are produced, ſhe then leads them 
forth to provide for themſelves, Her affeftion and her 
pride ſeem then to alter her very nature, and corrett her 
imperfections. No longer voracious and cowardly, 
ſhe abſtains from all food that her young can ſwallow, 
and fhes boldly at every creature, thatſhe thinks is likely 
to do them miſchief, 8 


PHEASANT.— Next to the peacock, pheaſants 
are the moſt beautiful birds 3 and though fo beautiful to 
the eye, are not leſs delicate when. ferved up to table. 
Their fleſh is. confidered as the greateſt dainty. 

In the woods the hen pheafant lays eighteen or twen- 


ty eggs in a ſeaſon, but in a domeſtic ſtate ſeldom more 


than ten, aud on every account the pheaſant ſeems bet- 
ter left at large in the woods, than brought to captivity. 

Pheaſants were firſt brought into Europe from Col- 
ehis. They eat corn, and various inlets, Young 
pheaſants prey upon antes. 1 

The pheaſant is an extremely timorous bird, of a ſul- 
len dilpoſition. Their haunts ure uſually well-grown 
coppices and woods, The times of their —_—— are 
in the morning ſoon after ſun-riſe, at noon, and at ſun- 
ſet, The young ones willbe ſeem following the female, 
juſt as a flock of chicken follow the hen. 


The HERON builds in elifts over the ſea; though 
ſometimes. in high trees, This bird was formerly much 
elleemed 28 a food; it is remarkably long lived, ſome- 
umes exceedingeven ſixty * Itis a great ä 
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of fin, does more miſchief to à pond than evet an 
otter.” It has been found/that an heron, will eat fifty 
moderate. fized dace and roaches'in a day. And that 
in carp ponds, viſited by this bird, one heron will est 
up a thouſand flore carp in a vear, and will hunt them 
ſyclole as to let very few eſcape. ti -26Þ 
BITTERN, is the name ofa bird ofthe heron kind. 
Tt builds on the ground, and lays five or. fix 
which are roundiſh and of a greeniſh. white. When 
wounded and going to be taken, it firikes at the perſons 


eye, and ought carefully to be guarded againſt. 


The PEACOCK, is.a genus belonging to'the order 
of gallinæ. The common peacock is a native of India, 


andi is flill found wild in Ceylon and Java, So beauti- 


ful a bird-could not long be permitted io be a iranger in 
the more diſtant parts, for ſoearly as the days of Solomon, 
there were imported in the Tarſhiſh navies apes and 
cocks, /Elian relates that they were held in ſuch 
high e ſleem in Greece, that a male and female were va - 
lued at Athens at one hundred drachmas or thirty-two 
pounds five ſhillings and ten pence, At Samos they 
were preſerved about the temple as the bird ſacred to the 
goddeſs Juno. Alexander found great numbers of wild 


ones in India, and was ſo firuck with their beauty, as 


10 appoint a ſevere puniſhment on an ſon that kil- 
jed — The — is ſo well 2 that it is 
ſcarcely neceſſary io ſay the head is covered with fea- 
thers which bend backwards; the feathers of the tail are 
very long and beautifully variegated with eyes of dif- 


_ ferent colours, 


WATERING PLACES. 


Having in this ſecond part treated on foods, &c. 
for uſe, enjoyment, or medicinal virtue, we may not 
improperly ſubjoin a ſhort deſcription of the public wa- 
tering places, for the information of young perſons ;. 

not 


LY 
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not only en account of their real utility, but becauſe 
1 ej. | 


BATH WATERS, are the. warm chalybeate Was. 
ters of Bath, in Somerſetſhire, which have been 
uled both internally 


ſaline bodies, as vitriolic acid, the exiſtence of which, 
however, is very — Dako has. alſo common. 
falt in — — inflammable bodies in large 
quantity; bodies, as iron, in the propor- 
tion of one thirty - ſeventh anda. half — 
of water, and lead, which he ſuſpetts to be an acc 

tal im ation ; earthy bodies in large quantity; and. 


aerial as common air, probably bach i in e 
or mixture of diſſuſion, and mephitic air in large quan- 
tity. 


As ſtimulants, theſe waters are indicated in cachectic 
diſorders, obſtruftions of the viſcera, œddematous ſwel- 
lings ſucceeding fevers, or fitsof the gout ; in paralytic 
diſorders, ariſing from the bilious colic, fumes af me- 
tallic ſubſtances, or fits of the gout or rheumatiſm : 
and alſo in ſuch paralytic complaints as occur in weak. 
habits, and in conſequence of low diet, damp ſitua- 
tions, &c. Theſe waters are alſo of ſpecial ſervice: in 
the apoplexy, lethargy, and other fimilar diſorders, 
Their ef efficacy, as ſtimulants, is alſo very conſiderable 
mall diforders that Lon the inertia of the organs 
of digeſtion, and in reſtoring the ſtomach to ſuch a tone 
35 enables it to ſend the gout from the noble parts into 
the extremities. 

The Bath waters, as aſtringents, are indicated in. de- 

bility and laxity of the moving fibres, as the rickets ; in 
nels ſucceeding large evacuations either of blood, 
ſtool, or perſpiration; in — evacuations by 
ſtool andby the urinary as in the diarrhea and 
diabetes, od alſo that 12 ſpoſition to perſpiration which 
ſometimes attends people of a lax and writable habit. 
The diuretic power of theſe waters renders them pe- 


culiarly 
N 3 
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euliarly ſerviceable in dropficaldiſarders,many of which 
| have been cured by them ug their laſt Rage ; allo in lep- 
rous, ſerophulous, and — complaints; and in 
bladder. g gravelly concietions 1 kidnies and 

er 

By their diaphoretic quality: ar mackbwgs 
habit laxities _ 4— . — * reash- 
ings: are iceable in the diabetes, partly 
changing the of the fluids from the 2 
the ſecretions ; and have been found meth. 

Cacious — on kind of dropſy which ariſes from 
the check ſudden changes of 
climates : are: ts of great ſervice in cutaneous. 
| occaſioned by obſtructed perſpiration, and 
generally affecting the — in that kind or ſtage of 
the rheumatiſm, which is not attended with any conſi- 
* degree of fever or inflammation; and in allay- 
e pain and carrying off the parox yſms of the gout.. 

h ew of by their aniſpaiodic quality, are of 
the e ice in hyſteric and hypocondriac com- 
plai 3 from a weak ſtomach and digeſtion; in 
the hyſteric colic and bilious vomiting ; in the colic of 

Poitiers, commonly called the dry belly-ach ; in icte- 
rical complaints, by relaxing the ſpalmodic —— 
tion of the biliary dutts, ta, and opening 1 

bile, and promoting the 
in removing thoſe particular obi A which « _ 
at an early ee of life, and in hyſteric conſtitutions ; 
they are alſo by their antiſpaſmodic property, often pe- 
cullarly ſerviceable in the gout, when it attacks the 
ſtomach. 

The efficacy of theſe waters in cutaneous eruptions, 
attendant on a ſcorbutic habit of body, may probably 
be owing." in ſome degree, to their antiſeptic quality, 
correfting the putrid tendency of the humours of the 
body; and alſo in cacheftic complaints, and many other 
cales of debility, which theſe waters relieve, - 

In ſome cales, however, Bath waters are hurtful ; as 
in hectic fevers; in ſuppurations of the lungs; in all 
caſes of inflammation ; in hamorrhages ; in plethoric 


habits; in confirmed obſtructions of the abdominal vil- 
cera / 
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tiſm, Where the inflammatory diſpoſition is very ſlight, 
and yet the pain and other {ymptoms grievous and of 
duration; in every variety of the. gout, and the 
complications of it with many other diſorders. ; in the 
ſcurvy, provided that bathing be not uſed if the putrid 
diſpolitioa ſhould be ſo ſtrong as to form external ul- 
cers; in the colic, and in the leproly ; as diuretics, 
Bath waters are uſeful in liver complaints; in cuta- 
neous diſorders z in the calculus ;,.as expettorants, 
they have been alſo of ſervice. in gouty coughs by 
promoting a beneficial diſcharge: IL be ext uſe of 
theſe waters is improper in continued fevers, local in- 
flammations, both internal and external, in hæmorrhages, 
and in diarrhceas, attended with fever, or an extreme 
degree of irritability, in obſtructions of the viſcera, and 
in cn of extreme 2 | . 

When the complaint is lo. umping is generall 
preferred to — 4 in this tn he woe 18 hotter 
than that of the bath; the ſtream of water is generally 
directed to the limb or part affected, and ſometimes to 
that part ofthe ſpine, where the nerves that ſupply the 
place afiected iſſue forth. In this way the Bath waters 
are uſed with great ſucceſs in the pally, in reducing 
diſlocations of the vertibiz, in relieving — | 
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the limbs, in diſeuſſing incipient white ſwel lings, in 
bows caſes, in fits of the gout, SS e 
laints, and in the tinea capitis or ſculd- head. Pum- 
45 and bathing are often uſed at the ſame time: the 
and N om waters have been al 
with -eftect, by way of poultice in hard ſv 
Mark, «wy contraftions of dhe lade ſcald heads, run- 
ting ulcers, &c. and herbs are ſometimes boiled with 
them in the Bath waters to a proper conſiſtenee for 
ſuch purpoſe. E 11 2 3 * 1 £75 
BRISTOL WATERS are obtained from ſprings, 
known by the name of the Hot Wells. Theſe waters 


at their origin are warm, clean, id, and fpark- 
ling: and if left to ſtand in a s, cover its infide 
with I air-bubbles. They give no ſcenty and are 


foft and agreeable to the taſte, 
The Briſtol waters are by to be 2 
modern diſcovery, and their uſe but of late date, but 
this is a very erroneous opinion. ' Dr, Venner, more 
that a century ago, has wyitten profeſſedly of them, 
and given them their true character, and proper com- 
mendations in all the diſeaſes in which they are at this 
time found effectual, the diabetes only excepted, in 
which their uſe has not been known ſo long. They 
were not indeed much frequented at that time, nor for 
ſome years afterwards ; but that was merely from the 
want of the neceſſary accommodations at the place.— 
Dr. Maplet, in the year INI LINED of their 
virtues, particularly in diſo of the urinary bladder 
and kidnies, and adds great praiſes of their external 
efficacy in curing cancerous ulcers; but with all this 
raiſe they never came into an univerſal repute, till 
rn character was eſtabliſhed by Dr. Mead, and Dr. 

Lane. | 
Theſe waters have been recommended in a variety of 
diſorders; in conſumptions and weakneſs of the lungs; 
in caſes attended with heftic fever and heat, {in which, 
beſide other properties, they differ fromthe Bath waters) 
in uterute and other internal hamorrhages ; in _— 
| rhœas 


— 
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rhœras and dyſenteries; in the diabetes, far Which 
ſome have extolled them as a ſpeciſie ; and in 
other caſes, where the ſecretions are too much 
a——_—_— and the humours foo thios; in v Kone 
gravel; in the ſtrangury; in colliquative ſweats, 
* and fimilar caſes; in —- in-the gour a 
and rheumatiſm; in loſs of ite and indigeſtion ; 
in many other diſeaſes. 1 148 | 


BUXTON. WATERS.— The waters of medicinal 
ſprings near Buxton in the Peak of Derbyſhire, reſem- 
ble thoſe of Briſtol, Theſe waters are the hotteſt of 
any in England, except thoſe of Bath. 

The Buxton waters break out in ſeveral places there- 
abouts; what is called Buxton bath, takes in ſeveral 


warm 'prings. fs Yi (4: 

Theſe waters taken inwardly are eſteemed good in 
bloody urine ; in the bilious colic; in loſs of appetite, 
and coldneſs of ſtomach; in inward bleedings ; in con- 


traction of the veſſels and limbs, eſpecially from age; 


in cramps and convulſions : in the dry aſthma without 
a fever. Inwardly and outwardly. they are ſaid to be 
good in rheumatic and ſcorbutic complaints; in the 
gout ; in inflammation of the liver kidnies, and 
in conſumptions of the lungs; alſo in old trains ; in 
hard callous tumours; in withered and contracted 
limbs; in the itch, ſcabs, nodes, chalky ſweth 

ring-worms, and other ſimilar complaints. As to the 
di * of age and ſex in patients, there is little cau- 
tion required in the drinking of them, except that they 
ſnould be taken more ſparingly by young people, be- 
tween the ages of twenty three and thirty, if very full 
of blood and juices, Y 


CHELTENHAM WATERS are ſome of the beſt 
and moſt noted purging chalybeate waters in Eng. 
land; the ſprings of which are at Cheltenham near 
Gloceſter, The doſe is from one pint to three or 
four: they operate with great eaſe, They are beſt 
taken a little warm: they create an appetite ; — 

| ent - 
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celtent in ſcorbutic complaints: and have been uſed. 
with ſuccels in the 755 I x 

-TUNBRIDGE WATERS are the moſt famous 
chalybeate waters in England. The wells are ſituated 
about fi ve miles from the town of Tunbridge in Kent. 
This is a briſk, light water, has a ferruginous taſte, 
and contains alſo a little ſea-ſalt: expoled to the air, 
it ſoon loſes its virtues; as it does allo in a few days in 
bottles.” It is ſometimes uſual to mix with the firſt 
glaſs of the water, taken in the morning, either a little 
common ſalt, or ſome other purging alt, in order to 
wake it operate: with a foul ſtomach it is apt to 
cauſe a vomiting. The Tunbridge water is chiefly 
reſorted to in July and Auguſt; ard is recom- 
mended in all the diſorders in which the celebrated 
waters of Germany are ſerviceable: as it poſſeſſes t 
fame virtues, though in a weaker degree. 


. MATLOCK WATERSare warm waters ſupplied 
by ſeveral ſprings at Matlock, in ire; im their 
nature reſembling Briſtol water, except that they are 
very ſlightly impregnated with iron, and in their virtues 
ſimilar to thoſe of Briſtol and Buxton. The baths are 
recommended in rheumatic complaints, cutanoous dil- 
| orders, and other caſes where warm bathing is fer- 


MALVERN WATERS iſſue from two noted 
fprings at Malvern, in Worceſterſhire : they are light 
and pleaſant chalybeates, and almoſt entirely free from 
an earthy matter; three quarts of the holy well water 
being evaporeted left behind ſcarce the fourth-part of 
a grainof ſediment. Theſe waters are recommended as 
excellent in diſeaſes of the ſkin ; in leproſies, - {corbutic 
complaints, the king's evil, glandular obſtructions, 
feald heads, old ſores, cancers, &c. they are alſo of 
uſe in in flammat ions and other diforders of the eyes; 
in the gout and ſtone: in cachectic, bilious, and 

ytic eaſes; and in old head-achs. Theſe waters 
are uſed externally by waſhing the part ſeveral times 
in a day, and afterwards covering it with cloths 


dipped 
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dipped in the water, and conſtantly. moiſt. 
Thoſe who bathe are ſaid to go ulually into the water 
with their linen on, and to dreſs upon it wet, without 
any inconvenience. Theſe waters, when firſt drank, 
are apt to occaſion a nauſea in ſome; they purge others 
briſkly for ſeveral days; but they operate by urine in 
all. ey ſhould be drank freely for ſome days before 


they are uſed externally. 


ISLINGTON WATER is a light chal e wa- 
ter, reckoned one of the beſt of ths kind about Lon- 
don. The iron in this water is held in ſolution by 
means of ſixed air; and when the air has —_ and 

recipitates, if the water be left to putrefy, the fixed 
iron — by the E again diſſol ves the 
iron, and cauſes it to ſuſpended in the water: it 
then recovers its chalybeate taſte, and property of 
tinging with galls, both which has loſt before. 

This water is recommthded in digeſtion and loſs of 
appetite, in lowneſs of ſpirits, nervous, hyſteric, and 
Wr and fYlaxed conſtitutions, 
and raiſes the ſpirits. It is good in ions of the 
liver, the kidnies, &c. It is alſo ferviceable in diſea- 
ſes of the {kin, in ſcorbutic complaints, in the gravel, 
and in paralytic diſorders, It operates chiefly by urine, 
and may be drank to the quantity of ſeveral half pints, 
or even pints according to the conſtitution of the pati- 
ent. This water deſerves to beeſteemed and frequented, 


AIX LA CHAPELLE waters ariſe from ſeveral 
ſources, which ſupply eight baths conſtrufted in dif- 
ferent parts of the town. In ſmell, they reſemble the 
waſhing of a foul gun: their taſte is ſaline, bitter, and 
urinous; their heat is upwards of one hundred of Fah- 
renheit's thermometer; their general operation is by 
{tool and urine, and they alſo promote perſpiration. 

Theſe waters areefficacious in diſeaſes proceeding from 
mdigeſtion, and foulneſs of the ſtomach and bowels, 
in rheumatiſms, in the ſcurvy, ſcrophula, and diſeaſes 
of the ſkin, in hyſteric and hypochondrical diſorders, 
in nervous complaints and melancholy, in the ſtone 
end gravel, in paralytic complaints, &c, They ought 

: not 
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not to be uſed: in hebtic caſes with heat and fever, in 
putrid diſorders, or where the blood is diflolved, or 


hg conſtitution much impai 


There are others, of conſiderable efficacy, in En- 


gland, Scotland, _ which _ be omitted i in this 


account, 
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PART THIRD. 


 MANUFACTORIES, 
——k 


OOL ; the hair, or covering of > which 
waſhed, ſhorn, dreſſed, combed, fpun, and 
woven, makes divers kinds of ftufls and eloths, &c. for 
1 and furniture. While the wool remains in 
the ſtate it was firſt fhorn off the back, and not 
ſorted into its different kinds, it is called feece, Each 
fleece conſiſts of divers qualities, and of fine- 
neſs, The fmeſt grows on the pole of the ſheep; the 
coarſeſt about the tail bly: _ — gr and 
on ſome parts of the 3 the 1 on the flanks. 
Wool is — ſhorn, or pulled off the ſkin after the 
ſheep ate dead; this laſt fort is ſhort and finer; if it 
be it is uſed for kate, and not in the manufac- 
ture of cloths, unleſs mixed in fleeces. The French 
and Engliſh ufually ſeparate each fleece into three ſorts, 
viz. 1ſt. Mother which is that of the back and 
neck. ad. The wool of the tail and legs. gd. That of 
the breaſt and under the belly. The Spaniards call 
theſe three ſorts, prime, ſecond, thirds. | 
ong the Spaniards, one hundred and twenty five 
ſhe: are employed to ſhear à flock of ten thou- 
land ſheep. When ſheared, the firſt thing is to weigh 
the wool; they next divide it into three ſorts, and fix 
the prices of each. It is obſerved that the ſheep of 
Andalufia, which never travel, have coarſe long hai- 
ry woot, but that the wandering ſheep have ſhort, 
filky, white wool. The fineneſs being promoted by 
travelling from clime to clime and living in the free 
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The wools moſt eſteemed are the Engliſh;-chiefly 
thole about Leominſter, Cotſwold, — the Iſle of 
Wight; the Spaniſh, principally thoſe about Segovia; 
and the French, about Berry: which laſt are ſaid to 
have this peculiar property, that they will knot-or bind 
with any other ſort ; whereas the reſt will only knot 
with their own kind. 7 

Among the ancients, the wools of Attica, Megara, 
Laodicea, Apulia, and eſpecially thoſe of Tarentum, 
Parma, and Altino, were the moſt valued.—Columella 
ſet the two laſt even above that of Tarentum ; and 
Varro aſſures us, the people there uſed to clothe their 
bar Arg wor to ſecure the wool from being da- 
! 25 avernier affirms. that the wools in Aſia are incom- 
parably finer than thoſe of Europe; and that there is 
nodoubt, but that wook was the golden fleece ſought 
for at Colchis. | = by 

The art of preparing and working wool, is attributed, 
by the ancients, to Minerva; Who, accordingly, is 
made the genius and protectreſs thereof. 7 
Engliſh Wool—The wools of England have always 
been in the higheſt repute ; and that more abroad than 
at home. Somewe have, which, manufactured by our 
own clothiers, Chamberlayne obſerves, does, both for 
ſoftneſs and fineneſs, vie with the choiceſt ſilks, Spa- 
niſi wools, we know, bear a great price among us; 
but it is certain, much the greateſt part of that, which, 
when manufactured, our -clothiers, &c. call Shui 
cloth, grows in England. —And, that the French can 
make no good cloth with their own wool, without, at 
leaſt, one third of Engliſh wool mixed with it. It is 
allowed, the goodnels of the Spaniſh wools is owing to 
a few Engliſh ſheep ſent over into Spain, as a preſent, 
by Henry II. of England; or, as others will have it, 
though we think miſtakenly, by Edward IV. in 1565. 

The fineneſs and plenty of our wools is owing, in 
ſome meaſure, to the ſweet, ſhort graſs in many of our 
—— and downs ; though the advantage of our ſheep 
4eeding on this grats all the year, without being obliged 


to be {hut up in folds during the winter, or to _ 
6:75 | them 
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them from wolves at other times, contributes not a. 
litt nenne „„ „„ 8 
The Scotch and Jriſi wools, are commonly fold 
abroad for Engliſh ; and on the ſame footing: but fo- 
reigners, {killed in thoſe matters, find they come far 
ſhort of it in fineneſs; though, in ſome markets, the 
Iriſh is even ſaid to be preferred to the Engliſh. 
Anciently, the principal commerce of the nation 
conſiſted Wool un manufactured; which foreigners, 
eſpecially the French, Dutch, and Flemiſh bought of 
us. meds that the cuſtoms of .Engliſh wool ex- 
ported in Edward the third's reign, amounted, at 505. 
a pack, to 250000, per annum. An immenſe ſum in 
thoſe days. - 2 W | 
This exceſſive cuſtom on the export of unmanufac- 
tured wool, ſet our * the making it into cloth 
themſelves: in which they lucceeded ſo well, that to- 
wards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, under the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, the exportation of wool at 
all was abſolutely prohibited; and this, upon pain of 
having the right hand ſtruck off. n | 
From that time, England has been exceedingly jca- 
lous of her wool. To prompt their vigilance, the jud- 
ges, &c, in parliament, are ſeated on wool-packs. 
Accordingly, tcarce a parliament but has rene and 
reinforced the prohibition; particularly, about the 
middle of the ſeventeenth century,the exporting of wool 
was made a capital crime. | 10 


WOOLLEN-MANUFAC TOR includes the ſe- 
veral ſorts of commodities into which wool is wrought ; 
as broad cloths, long and ſhort kerſeys, bays, ſurges, 
flannel, ſays, fluffs, frize, ſtockings, caps, rugs, Bc 

The woollen manufactory, which now makes the 
proce article in our foreign and domeſtic trade, 

ing that which furniſhes the cargoes of our veſlels, 
that employs our people, &c. may be faid to have had 
its rile in the ſifteenth century. N 

Till chat time, our wool was all fold in the fleece, 
to ſuch of our neighbours as came to fetch it. Among 
our cuſtomers, however, the principal were the Flem- 


ings and Brabanters; and particularly the merchants 
O 2 of 
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of Gant and Louvain, who took of vaſt ities to 
ſupply two manufaCtories that had flouri in thoſe 
two cities from the tenth Ars mk por 
the teſt of Europe, even itſelf, 
with al forts of woolen cloths, &c. But the rich- 
neſs of the manufattories of Gant, and the in- 
credible number of hands employed therein, having 
ſpirited up the inhabitants to revolt, divers times, 
 againfit their ſovereigns, on account of certain taxes 
which they refuſed to pay; the ſeditious were at length 
puniſhed and diſperſed, and part of them took refuge 
in Holland, and the reſt in 3 


- Theſe laſt, together with their art of man 
cloths, carried with them their ſpirit of ſedition : 
it was not long ere ſeveral of them, to avoid the pu- 
niſhment they had deſerved for killing ſome of the ma- 
giſtrates, removed into England ; where t inſtruc- 
ted our le how to work their own 
This eſtabliſhment is referred to the year 1420 ; from 
which time no endeavours have been ſpared to keep 
our wools to ourſelves. | 
With to the woollen- manufacture, Auderſon, 
in bis Hift, Com.) remarks that ſome fort of wool- 
len cloth muſt have ever been made in all civilized 
countries and that wherever the Romans planted co- 
lonies, they there introduced the weaving of cloth. 
Camden in his Britannia, gone the antiquity and 
eminence ofthe city of Wincheſter, ſays, there the 
Roman Emperors ſeem to have had their imperial wea- 
eps tm for cloths both of woollen and linen, for 
mo ably that neceſſary art was preſerved in Bri- 
tain after the Romans quitted it, though perhaps in a 
lainer kmd, till the fourteenth century, when King 
dward III. introduced the fine manufacture from the 
Netherlands. | 
The year 1614, produced the diſcovery of a new ſpe- 
cies of woollen manufacture in Engl The States- 
general of the Netherlands having prohibited the im- 
ation of any Engliſh woolen cloth, that was 
in the cloth ; the Engliſh clothiers ingeniouſly deviſed 
the method of making mixtures dyed m the wool, ra- 


ther than loſe all the profits of dying and — 
"If | - Ins 
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This has ever fince obtained the name of medley cloth : 
all woollen cloth before this time, beirig only of one 
ſingle colour dyed” in the cloth; as black, blue, 
red, &c. al * 3 5 

So jealous are we now become of our woollens, that, 
beſides the precautions taken to uſe all our own wools 
ourſelves, we have added that of ſelling them ourſelves, 
and of carrying them to the' places where they are re- 

uired, not admitting ſtrangers to come and buy any in 
England. And hence the eſiabliſkment of thoſe famous 
magazines in Holland, the Levant, and the North, 
where our woollens are repoſited, to be vended by fac- 
tors, or commiſſioners. The magazine in Holland has 
changed place divers times; and it has been ſucceſſively 
at Middleburgh, Delft, Rotterdam, and Dort. * 

The machine for twitching wool, invented by Mr. 
Hughes, of Coggeſhall, in Eſſex, to whom the Society 
for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, have adjudged a premium for this uſeful 
invention, is recommended by ſeveral baize- makers of 
Eſſex. The intention of Mr. Hughes in contriving it, 
was to find out the reverſe motion, which he appears 
to have done effeftually, _ 

As the word twitching, when applied to the — 
ring wool, appeared to be a local term, Mr. Hughes 
was defired to explain what was meant by it, and what 
word was made ule of for the ſame operation in other 
parts of the country. In anfwer to this requeſt, Mr. 
Hughes informed the Society, that the uſe of this ma- 
chine, was for opening and preparing the wool for the 
carders and ſpinners, which was formerly done by 
men beating it with ſticks called rods, * But of late, 
he ſays, the method has been to ute mills, called gigging 
mills, which, in Yorkſhire are termed towing mulls. 
Theſe are worked by men turning them backward and 
forward till the wool be ſufficiently opened for uſe. 
He adds, that the reverſe motion, as ſhewn in his ma- 
chine, was much wanted: and the benefit and advan- 
tages of it are well known and approved; it having 
been at work now ſeveral years, ; 
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in in gener] bft lenſe, in« 
a; uffs wove or manufactured on the 
c Ps ar 


0b is more to Wt 
of woollen e mg 


the warp, are extended lengthwiſe, from one, end of 
the piece to the other : the reſt, called woof, — 

the firſt, or breadthwile of the piece. a 

Cloths. are woven on the: | as well as linens, 
druggets, ſerges, camblets, Kc. are — 
qualities, kne, coarſe, ſtrong, &c. ſome are made of 
Wool, and this of different colours; the wools being 
dyed and dreſſed, are either fpun or wove: others are 
wrought white, deſtined to be dyed in ſcarlet, black, 
. blue, green, yellow, &c, Their breadths and lengths 
are various, according to the places where they are 
manufactured. 
The goodneſs of cloth —_—— ar. 

Fla well dreſſed; in its being e 


Ways 1 however, that the prot ant 


be finer and better twiſted than that of N in 
the cloth's being well t and beaten on the loom, 
ſo as to be every where equally cloſe and com 
the wool's not finer and better at one en of "he 
w than in the reſt; in the liſts being ſufficiently 
ong, and of the lame length with the ſtuff; and that 
they conſiſt of good matter, as wool, oſtrich feathers, 
or the hair of Doniſh dogs ; which laſt is the beſt; in 
the cloth's being well Cleared of the knots and other 
1 in its firſt well ſcoured with good 
fuller's earth, then fulled with the beſt white * Fj 
waſhed out in clear water; in the hair, or 
well drawn out with the teazle, or thiſtle, on 8 7 
without being too ws. ed; in its being 
cloſe ; yet without la y the | e ground or thread bare ; 
in its bein well _ its not being ſtretched, or 
ulled farther than is * to ſet it ſquare, and 
ring it to its juſt length and breadth ; in its only being 
"ar cold; * being an utter enemy to 
clo 


Manufacturing 
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Manufacturing 

a wwe nmge - to = 
Ct and — 

To u N. ERIN 
of the bales, they muſt be ſcoured, by putting them in 
a liquor ſome what more than luke- warm, com 
of three parts of fair water, and one of urine.. — 
the wook bas continued long enough in the li 
diſſolve and looſen — cage it is taken out, 
and waſhed in a water, It is known to be 
well ſcoured, when it dry to the touch, and has 
no ſmell but the natural ſmell of the i} 

In this ſtate it is hung out to ſhade 3 the 
heat of the ſun being apt to make it —— 
ble. When dry, it is beat with rods on hurdles of 
wood, or on ropes,- to clear out the duſt and 
filth ; the more it is thus beat and cleaned, the more 


The beft 


ſoft it becomes, and the better it fpms. After beating, 


it is well picked, to clear the reſt of the filth, that had 
| eſcaped the rods. 
It is now in a ſtate to be oiled, and carded on large 
iron cards, placed a-flope. The beſt oil for the pur- 
ſe is oil of olives ; one fiſth of which, at leaſt, ſhould 
be uſed for the woek defined for hownek ant ant 
for that of the warp. 


It is now given out to the ſpinners ; who firſt card 
it on the knee, with ſmall fine cards; then 4 


the wheel ; obſerving to make the thread _— 
ſmaller, b ; one third, than that of the woof, and muc 
cloſer ited ; in order to this, the latter muſt be ſpun 
with the band, or ſtring open, and the former with 
it croſſed. 

The thread thus ſpun, reeled, and made into ſkeins ; 
that deſtined for the woof is wound on ſpools, i. e. on 
little tubes, or pieces of paper, or ruſhes, fo diſpoſed, 
as that they may be eaſily put-in the eye of the ſhuttle, 


hat for the * wound on a kind of rochets, or 


bobbins, to it for warping. 
it is —_ with fize ; whereof, 


hen wa _ 
= made of ſhreds of parchment is the beſt : and when 
10. is given to the weavers, who mount it on the 
vom, « 
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The warp being on the loom, the weavers, ho are 
two to each loom, one on each fide, tread at the fame 
time, alternately, on the ſame. treddlę: i. e. now on 
the riglit ſtep, and now on the /left, which raiſes and 
lowers the threads of the warp equally ; between Which 
they throw, tranſverſely, the ſhuttle from the one to 
the other. And each time that the ſhuttle is throw, 
and ſo a thread of the woof inſerted within the warp, 
they ſtrike it conjointly with the ſame frame wherein is 
faſtened the * reed, between whoſe teeth the 


Pg 


threads of the warp are paſſed : repeating the ſtroke as 
often as is neceſſary ; in ſome cloths no leks than twelve 
or thirteen times, viz. fix with the warp open, and 
\ ſeven ſhut. | | 

The weavers having continued their work till the 
whole warp be filled with woof, the cloth is finiſhed ; 
It is taken off the loom by unrolling it from the beam 
whereon it had been rolled in proportion as it was wove ; 
and now given to be cleared of the knots, ends of 
threads, ſtraws, and other filth ; which is done with 
little iron nippers. bel ofa | 

In this condition it is carried to the fullery, to be 
ſcoured with urine, or a kind of potter's clay, well 
cleaned and ſteeped in water, put along with the cloth 
in the trough, wherein it is fall d. 

The cloth being again cleared from the earth, or 
urine, by waſhing it in water, is returned to the former 
hands, to have the lefſer filth, ſmall ſtraws, and almoſt 
imperceptible knots taken off as before : then it is re- 
turned to the fuller, to be beat and filled with hot wa- 
ter, wherein five or ſix pounds of ſoap have been diſ- 
ſolved. The ſoap moſt eſteemed is the white, eſpeci- 
ally that of Genoa. After fulling an hour and a half, 
it is taken out to be ſmoothed, i. e. to be pulled by the 
liſts lengthwiſe, to take out the wrinkles and creaſes 
occaſioned by the force of the mallets, or peſtles fall- 
ing on the cloth when in the troughs, | 
I be ſmoothing is ted every two hours, till the 

fulling be finiſhed, = the cloth brought to its proper 
| breadth; after which, it is waſhed in clear water, to 
purge it ofthe ſoap, and given, all wet, to the carders, 


to raiſe the hair, or nap, on the right fide, with the 
| thiſtle 
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| thiflleorweed ; wherewith they give it two rubs or 


grain. 
The cloth being dried after this preparation, the 
ſhearman takes it, and gives it its firſt cut, or ſheering. 
This done, the carders reſume it, and after wetting it, 
ive it as many more rubs or courſes with the teazle, as 


the quali the ſtuff wes ; fl Rar to 
begin agint the hair, os. 722 ö 
gin with a ſmoother thiſtle, P ing ſtill to a ſhar- 
per and ſharper, as far as the ſixth | ES 
After this, the cloth being dried, is returned to the 
mug; 2 it a ſecond time, and returns it 
to the ; who, wetting it, gives it as mary cour- 
ſes as he thinks fit, dries it, and gives it back again to 
the ſheerman ; who, after ſhearing it the third and laſt 
time, returns it to the carders, whorepeat their opera- 
tion as before, till the hair, or nap, be well ranged on 
the ſurface of the cloth, from one end of the piece to 
the other. | | 
The cloth thus wove, fulled, napped, and ſhorn, is 
ſent to the dyer. When dyed, it is waſhed in fair wa- 
ter, and the ſhearman takes it again, wet as it 1s, lays 
the hair, or nap, with a bruſh on a table, and hangs it 
on the tenters ; where it is ſtretched both in length and 
breadth, enough to ſmooth it, ſex it ſquare, bring 
it to its dimenſions, without ſtraming it too 
much ; obſerving to bruſh it afreſh, the way of the 
hair, while yeta little moiſt on the tenter. 
When quite dry, the cloth is taken off from the ten- 
ter, and bruſhed again on the table, to finiſh the laying 
of the nap : it is then folded, and laid cold under 2 
| preſs, to make it perfeftly ſmooth and even, and to 
Sora a little gloſs. by 3 
The gloſs is given by laying a vellum, or cap- 
2 22 and over the whole a 
quare plank of wood; on which, by means of a lever, 
the ſcrew of a preſs-is brought down, with the degree 
of force judged neceſſary, with regard to the quality of 
the cloth. There are none but ſcarlets, greens, blues, 
&c. which receive this laſt preparation, blacks need- 


ing it not, : 
. | aſtly, 
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Laſtly, the cloth being taken out of the preſs, and 
the papers removed, it is in a condition for ſale, or uſe. 
For the manufacture of mixt cloths, or thoſe wherein 
the wools are firſt dyed, then mixed, ſpun, and wove 
of the colours intended, the proceſs, except in what 
2 2 colour, is moſtly the ſame with that juſt 
The method of adjuſting the mixture, is by firſt 
making a felt of the colours of the intended cloth, as a 
ſpecimen: the wool of each colour is weighed, and 
when the ſpecimen is to the manufacturer's mind, he 
mixes, for uſe, a quantity in the ſame proportion; 
eſtimating each grain of the ſpecimen at twenty pounds 
weight of the ſame wool in the cloth to be made. 


BAYS in commerce, is a kind of coarſe, open 
woollen ſtuff, having a long knap; ſometimes frized 
on one fide; and ſometimes not frized, according to the 
uſes for which it is intended. 3 

This ſtuff is without wale, being wrought on a loom 
with two treddles like flannel. The manufacture of 
bays is very conſiderable in England, particularly about 
Colcheſter ;- and in Flanders; about Liſle Tour- 
nay, &c. | i 

Formerly the French as well as the Italians were 
furniſhed with bays from England ; but of late the 
French work-men haye undertaken to counterfeit them 
and fet up manufaRories of their own, and that with 
ſuccels ; eſpecially at Nants, Montpellier, &c. 

The export of bays. is very conſiderable in Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. Their chief ule is for the religious, 
and for linings in the army; the-looking-glaſs makers 
alſo uſe them behind their glaſſes, to prelerve the tin 
or 1977 den and the caſe- makers to line their caſes. 

he breadth of bays is commonly a yard and Half, 
yard and three quarters, or two yards, by forty two or 
forty eight in length : thoſe of a yard and three quar- 
ters are moſt proper for the Spaniſh trade. 


WORSTED, or Woolſted, in matters of commerce 
and manufacture, is a kind of woollen thread; worſted 


is properly a thread ſpun of wool that has been combed { 
| an 


(467) 
and which in the ſpinning is twiſted harder than ordi- . 
nary. | | 
[t is chiefly uſed either to be knit or wove into ſtock- 
ings, caps, gloves, and the like. 
The name worſted is ſuppoſed to be borrowed from 
a town thus called in Norfolk, noted for fine ſpinning, 
They who write it woolſted, do it on a ſuppoſition of 
the * being formed from weol, the matter of this 
threa 2 | T2055 4 | 


FLANEL, or Flannel; a kind of ſlight, looſe, wool- 
len ſtuff, not croſſed, but very warm; compoſed of a 
woof and warp, and wove ona loom, with two treddles, 
after the manner of bays, 


SAGATHEE, in commerce a flight woollen ſtuff be- 
ing a kind of ſerge or ratteen, ſometimes mixed with a 


little lk, It is manufactured chiefly at Amiens. 


STOCKINGS. Anciently the only ſtockings in 
uſe were made of cloth, or milled ſtuffs ſewed together; 
but ſince the invention of knitting and weaving ſtock- 
ings of filk, wool, cotton, thread, the ule of cloth 
ſtockings is laid aſide. The modern ſtockings whether 
wove or knit, are a kind of plexus, formed of an inh- 
nite number of little knots, called ſtitches, loops, or 
maſhes, intermingled one with another. Knit ſtockings 
are wrought with needles made of poliſhed iron, or brals 
wire, which interweave the threads, and form the maſh- 
es the ſtocking conſiſts of, This operation is called 
knitting, The invention whereof it is difficult to fix 
2 though it is n to the Scots, 

cauſe the firſt works of this kind came from thence. 
It is added that on this account, the company of 
ſtocking knitters eſtabliſhed at Paris, in 1527, took for 
their patron St. Fiacre who is ſaid to have been the ſon 
of aking of Scotland. 

Woven-ftockings are ordinarily very fine; they are 
manufactured on a frame or machine made of poliſhed 
iron; the ſtructure of it is exceedingly ingenious, but 
yet exceedingly complex. On this account it is very 

difficult 
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difficult to defcribe well; nor it even conceiv 
without much difficulty, when working before the face. 
The Engliſh and French have conteſted the honour 
of the ſtocking frame. Chambers, relates that a French. 
man firſt invented this uſeful machine ; but finding 
ſome difficulties 3 his plan into execution at 
Puris, he came over to Englands where his machine is 
admired, and he according to his merit. The 
invention thus imparted to the Engliſh they became 
fo jealous of it that for a long time it was forbid, under 
of death, to carry any of the machines out of the 
{land,or communicate a model thereof to foreigners ; 
2 Frenchman however firſt carried it abroad; and by 
an extraordinary effort of imagination, made a loom at 
Paris. Others more confidently aſſert that the inventor 

was an Engliſhman, of the name of Lee. 


CALAMANCO; a fort of woollen ſtuff, manufaftu- 
red in England and Brabant. It has a fine glols ; and is 
theres in the , whence the checks appear only 
on the right fide. calamancos are quite plain, 
others have broad ſtripes, ſome with — — and 
others watered. | 


FLAX ; a plant with a ſlender hollow ſtem, uſually 
about two feet high ; whoſe bark conſiſts of fibres, or 
threads, much like thoſe of hemp; dreſſed and worked 
in due manner, and makes that noble commodity 
lmen-cloth. . | 

Flax thrives beſt in a foil that has long lain fallow. 
— pa is that 3 A 
t h , the charges with abundance. 
— will — two or three crops, before it need 
be renewed. Flax pulled up in the bloom, proves 
whiter, and ſtronger than if left ſtanding till the ſeed is 
ripe ; but then the ſeed is loſt. 1 1 
: The preparations Flax muſt Far. fit it for 

mning, are pulling, drying, and ſwingling. 

P The bed of Flax — Finſeed, has ſeveral conſi - 
derable properties. It enters the compoſition of divers 
medicines, and yields an oil by expreſſion, Which has 
moſt of the properties of nut oil; and which is fre- 
quently uſed in defect thereof. In painting, to 


(" 16g. 
in lamps, &c. That drawn cold, is reputed "good in 


divers 


' HEMP is a plant of great uſe in the arts and manu- 
factories, furniſhing thread, cloth, and cordage, Hemp 
by naturaliſts called cannabis, bears a near analogy to 
flax; both in reſpe& of form, culture, and uſe. 

The plant is annual; that is, muſt be ſown afreſh 
every yen; its fruit or feed, is ſmall and round filled 
with a white folid pulp; and grows on the top of a 
ſtem ; having its pedicles diſtin from thoſe of the 
flowers; its bark is a tiſſue of fibres joined together by 
a ſoft matter which eafily rots it. 

Hemp is of two kinds ; male, pope called karl; 
and female, or fimble. It is the male alone that produceth 
ſeed, to perpetuate the kind ; from the ſeed of the male 
ariſes both male and female. 


CAMBRIC, is a ſpecies of linen made of flax, 
very fine and white, the name of which was originally 
derived from the city of Cambry, where they were firſt 
manufactured. They ate now made at other places in 
France. | | 

The manufacture of cambrics, hath long ſince pro- 
ved of extraordinary advantageto France. For many 
years it appeared that England did not, in this article, 
contribute leſs than 200,000. per ann. to the intereſt 
of France. Many laws were therefore enafted to pre- 
vent this loſs of our wealth. Any perſon convicted 
of wearing, felling, &c. French lawns axe liable to a 
penalty of zl. The cambrics we are allowed to wear, 
are manufattured in Scotland and Ireland, | 


CANVAS, is made of hemp or flax, wove regularly 
in kind of little ſquares, and uſed for working tapeſtry 
with the needle, by paſſing threads of gold, filver, ſilk, 
wool, .&c. through the intervals or ſquares, 

Canvas is alſo a coarſe hemp cloth, uſed for ſhip- 
fails, Canvas is alſo uſed by painters, on which to 
draw their pictures. The canvas being ſmoothed over 
with a ſlick- ſtone, then fized over, and afterwards hi- 
ted over, This makes what the painters call their 

P primed 
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primed-cloth, on which they draw their fixſt ſketches, 


_ SILK, a very ſoft, fine, bright, delicate thread; 
the work of an inſect, called x, or the filk-worm, 
The ancients were but little acquainted with the uſe 
and manufacture of filk : they took it for the work of 
a ſort of ſpider, or beetle, who ſpun it out of its entrails, 
and wound it with its feet about the little branches of 
trees, This inſect they called fer, from Seres, a peo- 
ple in Scythia, who kept it; whence the ſilk itſelf wy 
called ſericum. But the {er has very little affinity wi 
our ſilk- worm, bombyx : the former living five years; 
but the latter dying annually, enveloped in a yellowiſh 
bag, or ball; which, wound out into little threads, 
makes what we call ſilk. e | 
It was in the iſle of Cos, that the art of manufaRu- 
ring ſilk was firſt invented; and Pamphila, daughter 
of Platis, is honoured as the inventreſs. The diſcove- 
ry was not long unknown to the Romans. Silk was 
brought them Serica, where the worm was 2 
native. But fo far were they from profiting by the 
diſcovery, that they could not be induced to Lelieve {o 
fine a thread ſhould be the work of a worm; and there- 
upon formed a thouſand chimerical conjectures of their 
own. 78 | A 
Silk was a very ſcarce commodity among them for 
many ages: it wu even fold weight for weight with 
gold; inſomuch, that Vopiſcus tells us, 8 
Aurelian, refuled the empreſs, his ſpoule, a ſuit of ſilk, 
which ſhe ſolicited of him with earneſtneſs; mere- 
ly en account of its dearne's,—At length, two monks, 
coming from the Indies to Conſtantinople in 555, 
braught with them great quantities of ſilk- worms, with 
inſtruttions for the hatching of their rearing and 
feeding the worms, drawing out the OE aiming and 
working it. Upon this, «manufactures were let up t 
Athens, Thebes and Corinth. 
About the year 1120, Roger, king of Sicily, eſta- | 
bliſhed a filk manufectory at Palermo, and another in | 
Calabria; managedby workmen, ho were part of the 
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plunder brought from Athens, Corinth, &c. whereof 
that prince made a "conqueſt in his ion to 
holy land.—By degrees, Mezeray adds, the reſt o 
Italy and Spain learned from the Sicilians and Cala- 


brians, the management of the filk-worms, and the 


working of filk : and at length the French, by right 
of neighbourhood, a little before the reign of Francis I, 
began to imitate them; | Leh 1 
The great advantage the new manufacture turned to, 
made our King James I. very earneſt for its being in- 


troduced into England: accordingly it was recommended 


ſeveral — from the throne, = in r moſt earneſt 
terms, to plant mulberry-trees, &c. for the propagati- 
on of — but, unhappily, a edler; 
though from the various experiments we meet withal 
in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, and other places, it 
appears, that the ſilk- worm thrives and works as well, 
— reſpects, in England, as in any other part of 

uro | 
The Glk-worm is an inſet, not more remarkable for 
the precious matter it furniſhes for divers ſtuffs, than 
for the many forms it aſſumes, before and after-its be- 
ing inveloped inthe rich ball it weaves itſelf. From a 
[mall egg about the ſtze of a pin's-head, which is its 
firſt ſtate, it becomes a pretty big worm,” or maggot, 
of a whitiſh colour, inclining to yellow. In this ſtate 
it feeds upon mulberry-leaves, till being come to ma- 
turity, it winds itſelf up into a filken bag, or caſe, 
about the ſize and ſhape of apidgeon's egg; and becomes 
metamorphoſed into an aurelia : in this ſtate it remains 
without any ſigns of life, or motion: till at length it 
awakes, to become a butter- fly; after making itſelf a 
paſſage out of its ſilken . And, at laſt, dying 
indeed, it prepares itſelf, by an egg, or feed it caſts, 
for a new life ; which the warmth of the ſummer-wea- 
ther aſſiſts it in reſuming. | | 

As ſoon as the filk-worm is arrived at the ſize and 
ſtrength neceſſary for beginning his ball; he makes 
his web: for it is thus they call that flight tiſſue, which 
's the beginning, and ground of this admirable work. 
This is his firſt day's employment. On the "ſecond, 
te forms his ball, and covers himſelf almoſt over with 


FS : ilk. 


. 


Theſe that are double, or too weak, or too coarſe, are 
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filk, The third day, he is quite hid; and the following 
days employs himſelf in 2 and ſtrengthening 
his ball: always working one ſingle end, which - 
he never breaks by his own fault; and which is ſo fine, - 
and ſo long, that thoſe who have examined it attentive- 
yo think the ſpeak within compaſs, when they affirm, 
that each ball contains ſilk enoughto reach the length + 
of fix Engliſh miles. | ; 4 1-5: 
In ten days time, the ball is in its perfeftion ; and 
is now to be taken down from the branches of the mul- 
berry-tree, where the worms have hung it. But this 
point requires a deal of attention: for there are ſome 
worms more lazy than others ; and it is very dangerous 
waiting till they make themſelves a — e, which 
uſually happens about the fifteenth day of the month. 

The firſt, fineſt and ſtrongeſt balls, are kept for the 
grain; the reſt are carefully wound: or, if it is deſired 
to uy them all, or if there be more than can be well 
wound at once; they lay them for ſome time in an oven 
moderately hot, or elſe ex them, for ſeveral days 
— 4 to the greateſt heat of the ſun, in order 
to kill the inſett; which without this precaution, would 
not fail to open itſelf a way to go and uſe thoſe new 
wings abroad, it has acquired within. 

Ordinarily, they only wind the more perfett balls. 


* 


laid aſide; not as altogether uſeleſs, but that, being 
improper for winding, they are reſerved to be drawn. 
out into ſkeins. Fa | 

The balls are of different colours; the moſt common 
are yellow, orange - colour, iſabella, and fleſh- colour. 
There are ſome alſo of a ſea- others of a ſulphur- 
colour, and others white : but there is no neceſſity for 
ſeparating the colours and ſhades to wind them apart; 
as all the colours are to be loſt in the future ſcouring 
and preparing of the ſilk. 

To wind the ſilk from off the balls. Two machines 
are neceſſary; the one a furnace, with its copper; the 
other a reel, or frame, to draw the ſilk. The winder, 
then, ſeated near the furnace, throws into the copper 
of water over the furnace (firſt heated and boiled to a 

certain 


certain degree, 


ful or two of balls, which have been firſt 
fubſtance. He then ſtirs 
t with birchen rods, bound 


of all their looſe 
whole very briſkly 
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purged 


the 
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and cut like bruſhes; and when the heat and agitation 


have detached the ends of the filks of the pods, which 
to catch on the rods, he draws them forth; 


and 
toget 


. 
bigneſs required to the works they 
eight — the ribbands, and velvets, &c. re- 


— 4a or twelve, or even fourteen of them 
her, he forms them into threads, according to the 
are deſtined for: 


quiring no leſs than fourteen. The ends thus joined 


into two or three threads, are firſt 
of three iron rods, in the fore- 
on the bobbins, or pullies, 


the reel itſelf, and th 


into the holes 
of the reel, then up- 

at laſt are dran out to 

faſtened, each to an end of an 


arm or branch of the reel. Thus diſpoſed, the work - 
man, giving motion to the reel, by turning the handle, 


guides his t 


; ſubſtitutes new ones, when any of 


them break, or any of the balls are wound out; 
ſtrengthens them where neceſſary, by adding others ; 


and takes away the balls wound out, or that having 
been pierced, are full of water. PIP 


In this manner, two workmen will ſpin and reel 


three pounds of filk in a day; which is a different dif- 


E than is made by the ſpinning- wheel, or diſtaff.— 
ndeed, all filks cannot be ſpun and reeled after this 
manner: either by reaſon the balls have been 

by the filk-worms themſelves, or becauſe they are dou- 
ble, or too weak to bear the water; or becaule they are 
coarſe, &e, Of all theſe together, they make a parti- 


cular kind of ſilk called 


floretta : which being carded, 


or even ſpun on the diſtaff, or the wheel, in the condi- 
tion it comes from the ball, makes a tolerable filk. 


The ſeveral 


arations which filks undergo, to fit 


them to be uſed in the manufacture of filken ſtuffs, 
we the ſpinning, reeling, milling, bleaching and dying. 
The two firſt we have already ſpoke of, as they are 
concerned in drawing the ſilk from off the balls. As 
to the ſpinning and reeling of raw filks off the balls, 
luck as they are brought 2 from Italy, the . 


| 
| 


1 
1 
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&c. the firſkis chiefly performed on the fpinning-wheel; --.. 
and the latter, either on hand- xeels, or — mount 
ed on machines, which ſerve to reel ſeveral ſkeins at 


the lame time. As to the milling, they uſe a mill com- 


E ſeveral pieces, which may mill two. or three 
. r at once, and make them into as many 
Silk is diſtinguiſhed by different names, according 


to its different ſtates.— Thus, | 


Raw. ſilk is that taken from the ball, without fire, 


and wound without any boiling : ſuch as is moſt, if 


not all, that is. brought into England from the Levant, 


In the French filk-works, the greateſt part of this 


raw {ilk paſles for little better than a kind of fine flo- 


retta ; yet, when ſpun, it makes a bright thread, and 


ſerves for the manufacture of ſtuffs of moderate value 
and luſtre. But the raw ſilks of the Levant, whence 
moſt of ours come, are exceeding fine and beautiful. 
This difference ariſes hence, that in France the beſt 
balls are ſputi and wound in boiling water, and only 
tlie refuſe made into raw filk.; whereas, ir, the Levant, 
there is no ſuch thing as ſpinning or winding on the 
fire; but the ſilks are all ſent in bales or packs, as they 
are drawn from off the balls: fo that they are only dil- 
tinguiſhed by their quality of fine, middling, and coarſe, 
Boiled ilk, is that which has been boiled in water, 
to facilitate the ſpining and winding. This is the fineſt 
of all the forts,pf ſilk manufactured in France, and is 
{eldom uſed,” but in the richeſt ſtuffs; as velvets, taf- 
fatics, damaſky, brocades, &c. 8 
There 1s, alfo another kind of boiled ſilk, which is 
prepared by boiling, to be milled; and which cannot 
receive that preparation, without being firſt paſſed 
through hot water. 


Throwed or wine filks are ſuch, as, beſide their 


ſpinning and winding, have received their milling or 
throwing. | 
This they receive in a different degree, as they are 
aſſed oftener, or ſeldomer, over the mill: properly, 
— throwed ſilks, are thoſe wherein the threads 


are pretty thick throwed, and are twiſted ſeveral times. 


Slack 


- 
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Slack ſilks are ſuch as are not twiſted, but are prepa- 
red, and dyed, for tapeſtry, and other works, with ihbe 


' needle. 


Eaftern or Eaft-Indian filk.— That particularly thus 
called, is not the work of the ſilk- worms, but comes 
from a plant that produces it, in pods, much like thoſe 
of the cotton- tree. The matter this pod contains is 
extremely white, fine, and moderately gloſſy: it ſpins 
eaſily, and is made into a kind of filk, that enters the 
manufacture of ſeveral Indian and Chineſe ſtuffs, 
French ſilks.—It is only in the moſt ſouthern pro- 

vinces of France, that filk is oultivated, mulberry- 
trees planted, and worms bred. The principal are 
thoſe of Languedoc, Dauphine, Provence, Avignon, 
Savoy and Lyons. This laſt place, indeed furniſhes 
very few filks of its own growth; but is the 
ſtaple whence the merchants of Paris and the other ci- 
ties are to fetch them : at leaſt, they are obliged to have 
them paſs through Lyons, if they bring them from 
ellewhere, either by land or ſea. : 

At the time when the manufaftures of Lyons were 
in their proſperity, there were reckoned 18000 looms 
employed in the ſilk manufatturg ; but they are ſo fal- 
len, that even in 1698, there wete not reckoned 4000. 
The decay is not leis notable at Tours: they had for- 
merly 700 mills for winding and preparing the ſilks; 


$000 looms to weave them, and 46,000 'perions em- 


ployed in the preparation and manufatturingathereof. 
Sicilian filks, — The commerce of the hlkem Sicily, 
is very conſiderable; and the Florenting | 
and Luccele, are the people whe chiefly mul | 
Great quantities are yearly brought thence, ally, 
from Meſſina ; part whereof they ule in their o 
nufactures, and 1ell the reſt to their ggighbours, the 
French, &c. with profit. The Italian have this ad- 
vantage, eipecially the Genoele, over other people, 
chat having large eſtabliſhments in the iſland, they are 
reputed as natives, and pay no duty for the export. 
Part of the Sicilicn filks are raw; the reſt ſpun and 
milled; of which laſt kind, thoſe of St. Lucia and 
Meflina, are the moſt valued. The raw, unwrought 


hilks' 


are 
Mile 


affords both kinds. ; 
paniſi Silks are all raw ; and are 


8 


filks are [always 


{ Jinkes | —The. 
& 


in exchange | 


Silks. —The filks brought from Italy 


raw-and uni 


cca, and Modena furniſh none 
the latter kind; Genoa moſt of the former; Boulogna 


foun, milled, &c. 


in England, according to the ſeveral works they are to 


be uſed in. 
Turkey Silks are al 


lraw.— One advantage we have in 


the commerce of the Levant, in ſilks, wanting in thoſe 
of Sicily, is, that the latter are confined to a particular 


ſeaſon of the year 


cara vans, from the month of Jan 


The caravans in Jan 


; whereas the former are 
They are brought from Al 
from the iſle of C 
pal n y 
— - The filks are brough 

to 


* — 


rus, Candia, &c. 


ht at 
Tripoli, 
But 
the ſilks of 


t hither in 


filks ; thoſe of February and March bring indifferent 
ones; the reſt, the coarſeſt. * 


They 


all come from the feveral 


inces of Perſia, 


prov 
near the edge of the Caſpian ſea; from which places, 
a Dutch author aſſures us, there do not come leis than 


$0,000 bales of {ilk in a year. 
City of Perſia, not far Allan 


Ardeuil or Ardebil, a 
from theiſe ſilk countries, 


is the place where the ſilks are laid up, and whence the 


caravans ſet out for Sm 


Aleppo 


, and Conſtanti- 


nople ; and it this city, with Schamachia, that have 
al ways been eſteemed the centre of the ſilk trade; which 
has ſeveral times been attempted to be removed from 


Smyrna 


el and the white ſea by carryin 
wa by the Volga 


and Dwina. - 


andthe Mediterranean, in favour of Archan- 
g them acroſs Muſco- 


In 1688, the commerce of Perſian filks had like to 
have been removed from Smyrna by an earthquake, 


which almoſt overturned the whole city : and, 


ubt- 


leſs, the removal had been effected, but for the vigorous 


means uſed by the Turks to prevent it. Sm 


ever, ſtill remains in her ancient poſſeſſion ; and the 


how- 


feveral nations of Europe coptinue every year to fend 


their 


( | 


their fleets, to fetch away the filks ; and matters are 
| like to remain {6, unleſs the conqueſts made by Peter | 
the Great, along the Caſpian fea, enable his ſucceſſors,” - _ | 
as it is certain he himſelf had ſuch a thing in view, to | 
put this great defign in execution. * in | 
Cina, Japan, and Indian Silks, —Several provin- | 
ces of China are fo fertile in mulberry- trees, and their 
climate fo agreeable to the nature of ſilk-· worms, that | 
the quantity of ſilk here produced is incredible : the 
ſingle province of Tchekiam might fupply all China, 
— even a great part of Europe, with this commodity, > 1 
The ſilks of this province are moſt eſteemed, though ' q 
thoſe of Nanquin and Canton be excellent. 5 | 
The filk trade is the principal in China, and that j 
which employs the moſt : but the E n | 
merchants, who deal in it, eſpecially m ht filks, nn 
are to be careful of the ſpinning, &c. the waſte being | 
ulually very great, as the French Eaſt-India Company 
lately found to their coſt, OG ET | 
Japan would not afford fewer ſilks than China; but 
that the Japaneſe, a barbarous and diſtruſtful people, | 
have interdicted all commerce with ſtrangers, eſpecally - 
with Europeans; excepting with the Dutch; ho are | | 
laid to be admitted on certain impious terms, related by | 
Tavermer, but which we muſt own we cannot credit. 
Accordingly the Dutch have endeavoured to vindicate 
themſelves A the pens of ſeveral famous writers, 
The filks of the ſtates of the great mogul, are brought 
almoſt wholly from — a mediterranean 
oy whence they are conveyed by a canal of fifteen - 
eagues into the Ganges, by which, they are forwarded 
hfteen leagues further, to the mouth of the famous river 
of Indoſtan, The filk of Kaſem-bazar is yellowiſh 3 
as are alſo thoſe of Perſia and Sicily; there being none, 
that we know of, naturally white, but that of Paleſ- 
tine, The Indians, however, whiten it with a lye 
made of the aſhes of a tree, called Adam's ſig-· tree: but 
v the tree is pretty ſcarce, the Europeans are forced to 
uke the greateſt part of their ſilks in the native yellow. 
Kaſem-bazar alone, is computed to furniſh every year 
twenty-two thouſand bales of filk, each bale weighing 
ioo pounds, Tho Dutch buy it almoſt all up; not to 


bring 
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bring it into Europe, no more than they do that of Ja- 
pan; but to exchan 1 —— 


particularly bars of ſilver, &c. 9 


SPIDER SILK.—Within a few years the ſecret has 
been found in France, of procuring and preparing filk 
of the 'webs of . and uſing it ir ſeveral manu- 
factures. This diſcovery is 'owing to M. Bon, who 

ubliſtied a diſſertation, on the ſubjett; whence what 
lows is extracted. OY. | | 

Spiders are uſually diſtinguiſhed, either with 


to their colour; as, into black, brown, yellow, white, 


&c, or with regard to the number, or arrangement of 
their eyes; ſome having fix, others eight, others ten. 
But with regard to the filk-fpider, M. Eon reduces them 
all totwo kinds, thoſe with long legs, and thoſe with 
OY WEI which furniſh the raw 


The filk-fpider makes a filk, every whit as beautiful, 
loſſy, and ſtrong as the filk-worm : it ſpins it out of 


the anus, around which are five papillz, or ſmall nip- 


yaw and behind theſe, two others; all muſculous, and 
hed with ſpincters. Theſe nipples ſerve, as ſo 
many wire- drawing irons, to form and mould a viſcous 


liquor, which; when dried in the air, after being drawn 


through them, makes the filk. . 
Each of theſe nipples, M. Reaumur ' obſerves, con- 
fiſts of a number 0 Jefler and inſenſible ones; which 
one may be convinced of, by preſſing a fpider's belly 
between the fingers, to oblige the liquor to flow into 
the nipples ;- for by this means, applying the fin 
=. the anus, 2 diſtinct threads will be — 


out through the perforations of the nipples. The 


threads are too ſine to be told with any certainty: but 
M. Reaumur reckons, each larger nipple may ſend 


forth ſix or ſeven. 
Hence we {ee how the ſpiders make their threads 


bigger, or ſmaller ; for as, before they begin to ſpin, 


they always apply more or fewer of theſe fix nipples, 


againſt the body whence the web is begun; or, as they 
apply each more or leſs ſtrongly, fo as more or fewer of 
minuter nipples come to take; the thread thus yu 


(hey) 
will be a compound of more or fewer of the ſingle 


1 e ee 
all joined together, a to be fangle : but M. 
Bon has diſtingui e - 
fifteen or twenty diſtin& threads. 18 

"The threads are of two kinds; the firſt is weak, and 


—4 


one might find other ſpider · bags of other colours, and 
which wouldaffard a better filk, but their ſcarcity would 
render the experiment difficult; for which reaſon we 
confirſe ves to the bags of the commoneſt ſpiders, 
which are the ſhort legged kind. Theſe always find 
out ſome place ſecure from the. wind and rain, to make 
their bags ; as, hollow trees, the corners of windows, 
or vaults, or under the caves of houſes. . 

By collecting a quantity of theſe bags, a new ſilk is 
made, inferior in nothing to the common ſilk. It 
takes all kinds of dyes, and may be made into all kinds 
of ſtuffs. M. Bon had ſtockings and gloves made of it, 
which he preſented to the a ; and others to the 
royal ſociety. . 

For the manner of preparing the bags to get the ſilk, 


it is thus : Aﬀter hav pony twelve or thirteen 
ounces of thele M on- had them well beaten for 


ſome time, with the hand, anda ſtick, to get out all 

the duſt ; he then waſhed them; in luke-warm water, 

till they left the water very clean: after this, he laid 
them to ſteep, in a large veſſel, with ſoap and ſalt- pe- 
tre, and gum- arabic. The whole was left to boil over 

a gentle fire, for three hours. The bags were next 

waſhed in warm waters, to get out the ſoap ; and, after 

all, laid to dry ſome days, to fit them for carding ; 
which 9 
car 


(ufo) 


- '»cards much finer than ordinary. By this means he had 
. afilk, of a very particular aſh-colour, which. was eaſily 
ſpun, and the thread ſpun from it both ſtronger and 
1252 — than that of the common filk ; which ſhews, that 
all ſorts of works may be made of it; nor is there 
any reaſon to fear, but it will ſtand any trials of the 
loom, after having paſſed that of the ſtocking-weavers, 
The only difficulty, now, js in procuring a ſufficient 
quantity of ſpidersꝰ bags to make any conſiderable work 
of it; which M. Bon obſerves, would be no difficulty 
at all, had we but the art of breeding them as they do 
ſilk- worms. For they multiply much more; every 
ſpider laying fix or ſeven hun eggs, whereas the 
— do not lay above one hundred; yet are 
theſe laſt fo tender, & c. that one half die without mak - 
ing ary bags, or are hindered, by ſome little accident, 
-from making their bags ; whereas the ſpiders hatch of 
- themſelves, without any care, in the months of Au- 
guſt and September, in fifteen or ſixteen days after th 
are laid; the old ſpiders that lay them, dying . ſoon aft- 
ter. The young. ones thus bred, live ten or twelve 
months without eating, and continue in their bags 
without growing, till the hot weather putting their 
viſcid juices in motion, forces them to come forth, 
„ ſpin, and run about to ſeek food. Were a way, there- 
ore, found of breeding young ſpiders in rooms, they 


would, doubtleſs, furniſh a much greater quantity of 


bags than ſilk- worms do. For of ſeven or eight hun- 
dred young ſpiders, which M. Bon kept, ſcarce one 
 diedin a year; whereas, of one hundred ſilk- worms, 
not forty lived to make their bags. 

M. Bon having ordered all the ſhort legged ſpiders 
that could be found in the months of Auguſt — Sep- 
tember, to be brought to him, ſhut them up in paper 
coffins and pots; covering the pots with papers, which 

he pricked full of pin-holes, as well as the coffins, to 
- give them air. He fed them with flies, and found 
| — afterwards the greateſt part of them had made 

their bags. The ſame excellent perſon found, that 
with regard to their weight, afford much more blk 
than thoſe of the filk-worms ; as a proof hereof, he 
obſerves, that thirteen ounces yield near four * 


eee eds Eo 
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of clear ilk, two ounces whereof, will make a pair of | 
ſtockings; whereas ſtockings of common ſilk weigh 
leven or eight ounces. , | 
Nor is there any venom in the filk, or even in the 
{pider, as many have imagined. M. Bon has been bit 
by them ſeveral times, without any manner of harm; 
and as 2 the __ is — oſt good fuccels, 
to coding cure the natural gluten 
W as a kind of ballam. It likewiſe —— 
by diſtillation, ſeveral ſpecific medicines, particularly 
great quantities of {pirit, and volatile falt, which being 
after the lame manner as that drawn from the 
he of ſikk-worms, in making the guttæ Anglicanez, 


or Evgliſh drops, fo famous over all Europe; ma 


ſerve to make other _ of greater efficacy, which 
2 of Montpellier, to be uled in all 
— 5 
22 being appointed by the Royal Acade- 
my, to make a further enquiry into this new ſilk- Mork, 
raiſed ſeveral objections ws difficulties againſt it, 
which are found in the memoirs of the academy. 


SATIN, is a kind of en fluff very ſmooth and 
ſhining, the warp whereof is very fine and ſtands out, 
the woof coarſer and hid underneath ; on which de- 

ds its gloſs and acl which gives it its price.— 


dome ſatins are quite plain, others wrought, ſome 
flowered with gold or filk, others ſtriped. The fineſt 
latins are thoſe of Florence and Genoa, yet the French 
will not allow thoſe of Lyons any thing inferior thereto, 

Indian fatins, or fatins of China, are filken ſtuffs, 
much like thoſe manufactured in Europe. Of theie 
ſome are plain, others worked, either with gold, or 
filk, flowered, damaſked, ſtriped, &c. art 
moſtly valued r- owned nana ons eaſily, with- 
out loſing arry thing of thar lu other reſpefs 
they are Ee to thoſe of Europe. 


VELVET; a rich kind of ſtuff or : the nap, 
ot velveting, of this ſtuff is formed of part of the threats 
of the warp, which the work man puts on a long nar. 
row channelled ruler, and which he afterwards cuts by 

2 — —_ 


tu, 


( 182 ) ; 


Kink N tary ect opt along dhe channel of the 


ruler, to the end of the warp. 
The principal and beſt manufaRtories of velvet are in 


France; there are others in Italy, as at Venice, Milan, 
Florence, Genoa, and Lucca, and in Holland, at 
Haerlem, thoſe in China are the worſt of all, | 


COTTON ; a foft downy ſubſtance, found on the 
goſſypium or cotton- tree. There are four ſpecies, all of 
them natives of warm climates, Theſe plants are culti- 


vated in great quantities in the fields for the ſake of the 


cotton they | ana; but the ſpecies called herbaceous, is 


generally cultivated. The pods are ſometimes as large 
as middling ſiz ed apples, cloſely filled with the cot- 
ton ſurrounding the ſeed. When thele plants are rail- 
ed in this country, they muſt be continually kept in a 
warm ſtove, where they will produce ſeeds and cotton. 
They are propagated by ſeeds. | | | 

The cotton tree grows in ſeveral places of the Levant, 
and of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 

Cotton makes a very conſiderable article of com- 
merce, it is diſtinguiſhed into cotton in the wol and 
Spun cotton. The firſt is ordinarily brought from Cy- 
may Smyrna, &c. and the moſl eſteemed is white, 

g, and ſoft. Of cotton thread, or ſpun cottons, 
that of Damas called cotton d'ounce, and that of Jeru- 


lem called bazas' are the moſt eſteemed. Cotton of 


Siam is a kind of filky cotton in the Antilles, ſo called 
becauſe the grain was brought from Siam. It is of an 


extraordinary fineneſs, even rn ſilk in ſoftneſs: 


they make hoſe of it there preferable to ſilk ones, for 
their luſtre and beauty. They ſell from ten to twelve 
and fifteen crowns a pair, but there are very few made 
unleſs for curioſity. | m 

. Cotton anciently grew only in Egypt, and was uſed 
by the prieſts, and facrificers for a ſingular kind of 
gowns, wore by them alone, 22 
Spun cotton furniſhes various cloths, muſlins, ca- 
licoes, dimmities and hangings; and it is frequently 
joined with ſilk and flax in the compoſitions of other 


al 


TAPESTRY 


SS 5 ad as 7 c. «© 2 


— 
— 
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TAPESTRY is a curious kind of manufaRture.ſerv-" 
ing to adorn a chamber, or other apattment hang», * 
ing or lining the walls thereof. * 


Some ule tapeſtry, as a general name for all kinds, 
of hangings whether woven, or wrought with the nee- , 
dle; and whether ſilken, woollen, linen, leathern, 
or of paper: in which they are countenanced by the 
etymology of the word formed from the French tapiſſer, 
to line, of«he Latin tapes a cover of a bed, but in the 
common uſe of our language, the term is now appro- , 
2 to a kind of woven hangings, of wool and blk. 
equently railed and enriched with gold and ſilver, re- 
prelenting_ figures of, men, animals, landſkips, & . 
The invention of tapeſtry ſeems to have come from 
the Levant; and what makes this the more probable, 
is, that formerly, the workmen SY therein 
were called; atleaſt in France, Sarazins, or Sarazinſois. 
It is ſuppoſed that the Engliſh and Flemiſh, who 
were the firſt that excelled therein, might bring the 
art with them from ſome of the croiſades or expeditions | 
againſt the Sarazens. | 15 
Be this as it will, it is certain thoſe two nations =?) 
ticularly the Engliſh, were the firſt who ſet on foot 
this noble and. rich manufacture in Europe; now one 
the fineſt ornaments of palaces, baſilicæ, churches, 
© | 
Hence, if they be not allowed the inventors, they 
have, at leaſt the glory of being the reſtorers, of ſo cu- 
rious and admirable an art, as gives a kind of life to 
wools and filks in no reſpett inferior to the paintings 
of the beſt maſters. 
It was late before the French applied themſelves to 
2 the firſt eſtabliſhment of that kind was under 
enry IV; in the year 1607, in the Fauxbourg S. 
Michael. But this fell with the death of that Prince. 
Under Louis XIV. the manufacture was retrieved by 
the care and addreſs of the great M. Colbert, to whom 
the eſtabliſhment of the Gobelins is owing, a Royal 
Tapeſtry manufacture which has produced works in 
this kind ſcarce, inferior to the fineſt Engliſh or Fle- 
miſh tapeſtry either with regard to the delign, the co- 
lours, or the ſtrength. o7 
Q 2 The 


6. 


' The: tapeſtry-men diſtinguiſh two kinds of work, 
Vis. Tapeſtry of the high and ow "2 2 
difference is rather in the manner of working t 
the work itſelf, which is, in eſſect, the fame in dd. 
only the om, and conſequently the are Af. 
ferently ſituate; thoſe of the low warp being placed 
flat, a arallel bo 3 horizon and thoſe on the contre- 
ry of the high larly. ; 

The En cop ancientl whey — the world in their 
of the kigh warp; their low warps are ſtil} 
but the high ones are quite laid alide in our 

nation. The French had three conſiderable tapeſtry 
manufaQtories beſides that of the gobelins, viz. at 
Auvergne, Felletin, and Beauvois. The low warps 
in Flanders have been faid to exceed thoſe of France. 
The chief, are at Bruſſeh and Antwerp, where they have 
facceeded both in human fi in aniraals and land- 
ikips, and that both in end workman- 


| Ic would be difficult and 1edious to give a clear idea 

of the loom, or of the manufactory of tapeſtry; it may 
be obſerved however that it is all wrought on the 
wrong fede ſo that the workmen cannot ſee the right 
fide of his tapeſtry 9 finiſhed and taken 


off the loom. 


The GOBELINS, is 2 di W 
that waseſtabliſhed at Paris; for the making of tapeſtry, 
and other furniture.» The houſe where this manufac- 
tare has lang been carried on was built by two brothers, 
Giles and John Gobelins, both excellent dyers, and the 
firſt who brought to Paris the ſecret of dyin 782 beau- 
tiful ſcarlet colour, ſtill known by d name. In 
1667, this place changed its name from Gobelins, to 
Hotel Royal de de Gobelins, by an edict of Louis XIV. 


TAFFETY; a kind of fine, ſmooth Glken ſtuff, ha- 
ving uſually a remarkable gloſs. There are taffeties of 
all colours, ſome plain others ſtriped with gold, filver, 
ſilk, &c. others chequered or flowered, There ate 
three things that l to the perfection of tafletics, 
the fk, the water, and the — The filk is not _ 


( 185 ) 


to be of the fineſt kind, but it muſt be worked long 
time and very much before it be uſed. The watering, 
ſeems only intended to give it that fine luſtre, by a pe- 
culiar property not found in all waters, and laſtly, the 
perfettion of the ſtuff, greatly depends on the particular 
application of the fire. | = 4 
Octavio May, of Lyons, is held the firſt author of 
the manufacture of glofly taffeties , and tradition tells 
us the oecghon of it. Octavio, it ſeems going backward' 
in the world, and not able to retrieve himſelf by the 
manufacture of taffeties, fach as were then made, was 
one a muſing on his misfortunes, and in muſing, 
chanced to chew a few hairs of ſilk which he had in 
his mouth. His reverie being over, the filk he ſpi 
out, ſeemed to ſhine, and on that account engaged his 
attention. He was ſoon led to reflect on the reaſon, and 
after a good deal of thought concluded that the luſtre 
of the ilk muſt come, firſt from his having preſſed 
it between his teeth, ſecondly, from his having wet it* 
with his faliva, which had ſomething glutinous in it, 
and thirdly, from its having been heated by the natural 
warmth of his mouth. All this he executed upon 
the next taſſeties he made, and hence ſoon acquired 
immenſe riches to himſelf, and to the city of Lyons 
the reputation it has long maintained of giving a 7 
to talfeties, better than any other city in the world. 


GAU E or Gawze, a tranſparent kind of ſtuff wove + 
ſometimes of filk, and at other times only of thread. 
There are figured gauzes, ſome with flowers of gold 
and ſilver, on a ſilk ground; theſe laſt are chiefly brought 
from China. The gauze loom is much like that of 
the common weavers, though it has ſeveral appendages 
peculiar to itſelf, | | 


CAMBLET is a ſtuff made of hair, filk or wool. 
In ſome the woof is hair; the warp is filk and wool twil- 
ted together, n | 

Camblets are manufactured in Holland and Flanders 
and in France and England. Bruſſels exceeds them 
all in the beauty and quality of its camblets : thoſe o 
England are next in repute. | 
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It SE: 
The true or oriental camblet is made of the pure hair 
" a ſort of goat, about and which 


makes the riches of that city. All the inhabitants 


3 —— the denomination of camelktum and 


camelinum whence it was ſ ere . 
but thele are ſtrangel wy rough and prickly, and 
ſeem to have been among the monks by way of 


— — later times. 
We have no camblets made in of the goats 
it necellary to 


hair alone; even at Bruſſels they 
add a mixture of woollen thread. 

- Figured Camblets are thoſe of one ode; whereon 
are various figures, flowers, foliage, Kc. by 
means of hot ions, which are a kind of moulds paſſed 
together with the ſtuff under the preſs; theſe are chicf- 
ly brought from Amiens and The com- 
merce of theſe was anciently much more conſiderable. 
than at preſent. Water camblets, after wea re- 
ceive a certam preparation with water, alt yr + 4 
paſs under a hot preſs, which gives them a ſmoothneſs 
and luſtre; . cambletzare thole whereon waves are 
a7 <p og ee 

times. 


| which they are paſſed ſeveral 


B ROC ADE, in commerce a ſort of ſtuff or cloth 
of gold, ſilver, or filk, raiſed and enriched with flowers, 
foliages ar other figures, according to the fancy of the 
manufacturer. 

Formerly, the term was reſtrained from cloths wove 


either wholly of gold, both woef and warp, or of ſilver, 


ww efbork er; but by it came likewiſe to 
paſs; for ſuch as had ſilk intermixed, to fill up, and 
terminate the flowers of gold and filver. - | 

155 — any ſtuff 4 aw or even 2 
pe en wrought and enriched with Oy 0 
obtains the the denomination of brocade. 


MOHAIR ; a kind of ſtuff, ordinarily of ſik both 
us and warp ; my its grain wove very cloſe. 


There 


1 


( i% ) 

There are two kinds of mohairs, the one ſmooth and 
2 the other watered like tabbies. The difference 
ween the two only confifts in this, that the latter 
calendered, the other not. There are alſo mohairs, 
both plain and watered, whoſe woof is woollen, cot- 
ton, or thread. 1 


TABBY ; in commerce, a kind of coarſe taffety, 
watered, * It is manufaftured like the common taffety; 
— that it is ſtronger and thicker both in 
woo Warp. ; | - a 
The watering is given it by means of a calender 
the rolls wh are of iron, or copper variouſly en- 
graven, which bearing | 
border anon gy unequal, ſo as to refleC the rays of 
ant d | „ 

It is uſual to tabby mohairs, ribbands, &c. Tab- 
bying is performed without the addition of any water, 
or dye, and furniſhes the modern philoſophers with a 
ſtrong proof that colours are only appearances. - 


MUSLIN ; a fine fort of cloth, wholly cotton; 
ſo called as not being bare, but having a downy nap on 
its furface, reſembhng moſs, which the French 
mouſſe. There are various kinds of muſlins brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, and chiefly from Bengal. 


LACE ; a work compoſed of many threads of gold, 
— or ſilk, —— the one with the other, and 
worked upon a pillow with ſpindl es, according to an 
— The 2 
which are placed and di as the ſpindles are 
moved The importation of gold and. filver lace is 

Lace, bone, is a lace made of fine linen thread, or 
filk, much in the ſame manner as that of gold and fil- 
ver. The pattern of the lace is fixed upon a large round 
8 pins being fuck into the holes or open- 

gs, in the pattern, the threads are interwoven by 
means of a number of bobbins made of bone or ivory 
each of which contains a fmall quantity of fine thread, 
in fuch'a manner as to make the lace exactly _—_— 

#” 2 


the pattern. There are ſeveral towns in England, and 


cularly in Buckinghamſhire, that catry on this 
— 4 but vaſt quantities of the fineſt laces 


have been imported from Flanders, 


CALICO, in commerce, a fort of cloth, reſem- 
bling linens, made of cotton. The name is taken from 
that of Callicut, a city-on the coaſt of Malabar, being 
the firſt place at which the Portu landed, when 

y diſcovered the India trade. Spaniards ſtill 
call it callicu. e Ra e : 

Calicoes are plain, printed, dyed, ſtained, aged 
Thints, muſlins, and the like, all included under the 
general denomination of calicoes. Some of them are 
painted with various flowers of different colours; others 
are not Rained, but have à ftripe of gold and filver 
quite through the piece, and at each end is fixed a tiſſue 
of gold, filver, and ilk, intermixed with flowers. The 
printing of calicoes was firſt ſet on foot in London, about 


year 1676. ' | 


FUSTIAN is a kind of cotton ſtuff, which ſeems as 
it were croſſed on one fide, Right fuſtians ſhould be 
made altogether of cotton thread, both woof and warp. 
There are fuſtians of divers kinds and qualities, both 
with nap and without it, There axe allo many, whereof 


„ 


the warp is flax, or even hemp. 


SKINS. 


The word ſkin is particularly uſed for this membrane 
taken off an animal, to be prepared by the tanner, 
ſkinner, currier, parchment-maker, &c. and conver- 
ted into leather. 


: TANNING ; the preparing of ſkins or hides in a 
pits with tan and water, after having firſt taken oft the 
ir, by ſteeping them in lime-water, | 

| Method. 


Method of 


May ooh A 


be k 


ing, the falting is ſaved, ping 


( 1%) 


cows, calves,- and horſochides.— 


HY ns bes if it be intended to 


ept, it is Altec with fea falt and allum, or with » 
kind of falt- 


called natron ; if it be not for keep- 


vent the hide | *=bw3: 04d 


alently cortiact hs thothe don 


of no uſe, but to pre- 
rn de conve- 


Whether the hide have been Bleed er not the u- 


why =] 


with taking off the horns, the ears, and the 
which it is thrown into a running water for 


—_ thirty hours, to waſh off the blood, and other 


days 


of the 


This firſt and flight 
ned into a 1 


At the 
„ 
many; and this —— 


months, according 
weather ; for in 
a week ; and in 


lime-pit * 
for four more; and thus * ſix 
ken out and n 


for three months. E 


them into, is ſtronger ger. 
At four, five, or fix weeks end, the tarmer 


off the hair on a wooden 


knife for that 
months, when 


Ole i pe 


to a river to waſh, 


a cutting-knife, an 


3 adhering to the inſide. 
his done, it is laid over night in a li line-pit, already 
uſed ; ht wiper ink re ur 222 


on the edge 


reparation over, it is retur 


SON 940 tw ere 


ends, it is into a freſh pit, 
Eee 


for a year or eighteem 


to the ſtrength of the leather, or the 


t heats, they put 
they — Os not touch them 


in freſh line twice: 


freſh lime-pit they throw” 
ſtron Low 


'& 


Pe 
rubs it briſkly with a kind f 


or horſe, with a — ar? 


_ after a year or eighteen 
gone, he carries it 
on the legs with 


whet- — to take off any remains of fleſh or filth on 
the fide of the hair. 


The {kin is now put 


into tan ; that is, covered over 


with tan, as it is ſtretched in the pit, and water let in 


upon it: 
will be 


if the ſkin be ſtrong, five coverings of tan 
required ; for weaker, three or four may ſuf- 
ace. When the ſkin has not ONE 


(/ 196. )' 


= in lime, or the tan- pit, upon cleaving it in the middle, 
„ is ſeen a whitiſh ſtreak, called the horn, or crudity of 
the ſkin ; and this is the feaſon why the ſoals of ſhoes, 
boots, &c. ſtretch ſoeaſily, and take water 
When the hides are ſufficiently tanned, they are ta- 
ken out of the pit, to be dried, by hanging in the air: 
then the tan is cleaned off them, and they are put in 2 
— neither too dry, nor too moiſt; they are well 
ched over one another, with weights a- top, to ke 
them tight and ſtrait; and in this condition are ſol 1 
under the denomination of bend leather. This is the 
method of tanning bullocks or oxes hides. 
Cows, calves,; and horſes {kms are tanned much af- 
ter the lame manner as thoſe of oxen, except that che 
former are only kept four months in the lime-pit ; and 
that before they be put in the tan, there is a prepara- 
tion required, thus: cold water is poured into a wood - 
en fat or tub, wherein the ſkins are put, Which. are 
kept {ſtirring while ſome other water is a little more than 
loke-warm, it is poured gently. into the fat, and upon 
this is caſt a baſket of tan; during which time, the fins 
are ſtill kept turning, that the water and tan may not 
ſcorch them. After an hour, they are taken out, and 
caſt for a My in cold water, then returned into the for- 
mer fat, the ſame water they had been in before; 
and here they are left eight days; which expired, they 
are put in the tan-pit, and three coverings of tan given 
them, the firſt of which laſts five weeks, the ſecond 
The reſt of the proceſs is in all reſpects the ſame as 
that * 2 In ſome countries, as in . 
gne, & c. the tanners give the ſirſt preparation with 
— inſtead of lime. a 4 | 


CURRYING ; a method of preparing leather with 
al, or tallow ; which raiſes on | why wc or wool-ſide, 
a kind of grain, not unlike that of morocco. Though 
there is a kind of curried leather without grain., ; 

. Currying is the laſt preparation, and puts the lea- 
ther in a condition to — uſed for ſhoes, ſaddles, har- 
neſs, &c. It is equally practiſed on ſheep, calf, and 
bullocks-ſkins, | Th 


oO 


S 


1 


1 ) 


The colours given in currying, are black, white 
red, yellow, and green: 2 colours are — 
by the ſkinners; who differ from the curriers in this, 

that they apply their colours on the fleſh ſide; the 
curriers on the hair ſide. n e 

Manner of currying in black, with the grain.— Of 
blacks there are four caſes; either the ſkins are put in 
tallow on bath ſides; or oil is uſed, in lieu of tallow, 
on the fleſh fide; or tallow is uſed alone on the hair 
ſide, and nothing on the other; or tallow is uſed on 
both fides, but no grain raiſed, 5 | | 

The two firſt are uſed for cows and calves leather ; 
. the ſecond is the only way uſed for ; andthe two 


luaſt are occaſionally uſed for cow and bullock : for calf 


and ſheep, they uſe ſumac on the fleſh fide, which gives 
an orange caſt, . > he 
For neats-ſkin in black; the ſkin, coming from the 
tanner, is wet ſeveral times with a broom, rolled and 
trod under foot to make it traftable, drained, and as 
much of the-remainigg fleſh, as poſſible, taken off with 
the knife ; hung in the air till half dry, then wet and 
trampled again and again. | . | 
This done, it is rubbed over with a pummel, or call, 
having niches in manner of teeth, to render it ſtill more 
pliant ; and ſinged with ſtraw, to prepare it to receive 
— tallow; which is applied, boiling hot, on both 
lides. 2 | 
The ſkin is thus ſinged a ſecond time, laid four hours 
in a veſſel of freſh water, trampled, and worked a ſe- 
cond time with the pummel on each fide, and ſtoutly 
drained ; ſmeered over with its firſt: black, made of 
alls and ferailles, boiled in beer-aigre, or four beer; 
Palf dried, ſtretched on a table, andthe grain beat down 
with a flat iron inſtrument, drawn over it from place 

to place. | ö 
t now receives its ſecond black, made of galls 
copperas, and gum-arabic ; when dry, and ſtretched 
on a table, it is ſmeered over with beer-aigre ; then fol- 
ded from corner to corner, and the pummel drawn 
over it to cut the grain, firſt on the hair ſide, then on 
the fleſh fide ; the laſt with a pummel of cork : the 
beer hanging in it is taken out with a hair rubber, boiled 
in 
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3 and the kin faſtened to the table, and 


- oy ae pay of her ſtocking. = 
ain wi with a w 

De on the hair ſide, with a luſtre 

made of barberries, e grain. 

The grain, we already obſerved, is n, oldin 

the ſkin, the hair fide inwards, ſeveral ways: ol 

it, it is again folded, after its firſt luſtre, two wa 

— firſt direfly, a — N che 

a- 1. © or to 

from head to tail. ny 

The grain thus formed, the laſt luſtre, which makes 

its laſt ——_— is given 3 compolſcd of gum-arabic, 

3 a Flanders ſize, boiled toge- 

co 


ES, in 4 — is p — — much after the ſame 
manner, h begun di tly. After — | 
taking — much of the fleſh remaining, as puſſible, 
and drying; they pounce the fleſh fide with a hard, 
—_— e- —— — = more fmooth 
an tle; t ive t in pummel, 
3 — as 1 5 
Sheep-ſkins, in black What theſe have peculiar 


in their preparation is, that they are ſtretched on a ta- 


ble to get off the bourre, or tan wherewith they are 
loaden; then wet, trod under foot, and tallow added 
to the hair ſide ; they are again wet, again trod, ſtret- 
ched on the table, ad che weter ſavermnd cout wa the 
pumnmel ; then blacked, repaſſed under the pummel 
— each ſide, dried, and all the roughnev er cw 
y pared off witha flat, round, cutting- 
thereſt as before. 
Sleek- leather, or that without any grain, made of 
cows and bollocks ine, diſlor lis in ts proper 


; Gon from the former. The ſkins being wet, t 
$2i{ed under the pummel, the fleſh is taken off; the 


reſt as in the firſt article; obſerving, that the tallow be 


applied on both ſides as thick as poſſible; being now 


ſteeped in water, trod, frized, and blacked the firſt 


| time; the ſecond black is next laid on, till the hair fide 


be quite ſmooth, Laſtly, after recciving the two luſ- 
tres, 
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tres, they are preſſed between two tables; without 
plaiting or folding them in any manner during the whole 
preparation. . | 


TAN; che bark of the oak, chopped and ground 
by r a coarle powder; to be uled iy 


tanning or | 

New tan is the moſt eſteemed; when old and 
it loſes à deal of its effect, which conſiſts in conden- 
ſing or cloſing the pores of the ſkins; fo that the lon- 
ger the ſkins are kept in the tan the greater ſtrength 
and firmneſs they acquire. Indeed, not'only the bark, 
but every part of the oak-tree, of what age and growth 
ſoever, if cut in barking time, makes as good tan as the 
beſt bark. : ge : 

This, when got, is to be well dried in the 
houled dry and kept ſo. To ule it the greater w 
may be cleft {ma}, and cut by a tanning engine, it is 
afterwards well dried again, on a kiln, and then ground 
by the mill. Thorns are uſed, ſometimes to ſupply the 
defect, when oak is ſcarte. . 

The oak bark is more abundant in the gummy reſin- 
ous part than any of our common indigenons aſtrin- 
gents, and on account of this aſtringent gummy reſinous 
property, it ſerves both to preſerve leather from rotting, 
and to render it impervious to water, and is hence pre- 
ſerred to all other ſubſtances for the purpoſe of tanning. 


PARCHMENT.—The antiquity of parchment is 
ſupported by Dr. Prideeux, who imagines that the 
authentic copy, of the law, which Zilkiak found n 


the Temple, and ſent to King Zoftah was formed of 


this material; becauſe no other uied for writing, parch- 
ment excepted, could be of ſs durable a nature as to 
laſt from the time of Moſes to that period, for eight 


hundred and thirty years. But it has been faid in an- 1 


lwer to this, that the Egyptians wrote on linen thole 


fling of ſkins. - Y 


„ 


things deſigned fot long duration, and thoſe who have 


examined mummies with attention, aſſure us that the | 


characters ſo written continue to this day. 


R Parck mat 
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* *Parcliment i a ſheep or golt's Nm, prepared aNer a 
uliar manner, n ders it 5 for ſeveral 
uſes; particularly for writing on, covering of 


books, &c. EIT, | 

+ Parchment is ow the ſinner, and ended by 
the parchment- maker. It conſtitutes a very conſider- 

able article in the French commerce: it is made in moſt 

of their cities: and beſides the conſumption at home, 
they ſend vaſt quatnities abroad, part:-ularly to Eng. 

land, Flanders, Holland, Spain and Portu 1. 

That called virgin perchinent, and which ſuperſtiti- 
dus people believe to be made of a kind of caul, where- 
in ſome children are incloſed in the womb, is nothing 
but a ſemewhat thinner and fmer ſort than the reſt, 
proper for certain purpoſes, as fans, &c, and made of 
the ſkm of an abortive lamb, or kid. 
© ManufaQure of parchment.—The ſkin having been 

tripped of its wool, and paſſed the lime-pit, the 
inner ſtretches it on a kind of frame, conſiſting of 
four pieces of wood, mortiſed into each other at the 
four angles, and perforated lengthways from diſtance 
to diſtance, with Foles furniſhed with wooden ping 
that may be turned at pleaſure, like thoſe of a violin, 

o ſtretch the ſkin on this frame, they make little 
hetes all around it, and through every two holes draw 
a little fewer ; to this kewer they tie a piece of ſmall 
packthread, and tie that over the pins; ſo that coming 
to turn the pins equally, the ſkin is ſtrained tight eve» 
ry way. like that of a drum, a EI 

The {kin being thus ſufficiently ſtrecthed on the frame, 

the fleſh is pared off with a ſharp inſſrument for the 

Murpole, this done, it is moiſtened with a rag, and a 

Lind of white ſtone or chalk” reduced to a fine duſt, 
ſtrewed over it; then with a large pumiec-ſtone, flat 
at bottom, muc*: after the manner of a mullet for grin- 
ding colours, they rub over the ſkin is if about to grind 
the chalk ; and thus ſcower off the remains of the fleſh. 
They then go over it again with the wen inftrument ; 
again moiſten it as before, and again rub it with the 
pumice-Rone wkkout any chalk under eath; ths 
| | | bavythes 
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and ſoftens the fleſh-fide very conſiderably. 
"hey drain it again, by pa ſſing over it the iron inſtru- 
ment as before. . > 

The fleſh-{1de thus drained, they paſs the iron on the 
wool or hair- ſide ; then, ſtretch it tight on the frame. 
by means of the pins, and go over the fleſh-ſide again 
with the iron; this finiſhes its draining ; and the more 
the {kin is drained, the whiter # ever becomes. 

They now throw on more chalk, {weeping it over 
with a piece of lamb-{kin that has the woo! on; this- 
ſmoothens it ſtill further, and gives it a white down o 
nap. It is now left to dry, and when dried, taken oft 
the frame, by cutting it all round. 

The ſkin, thus far prepared by the ſkinner, is taken. 
out of his hands by the parchment-maker; wv - 
ſcrapes or it dry on the ſummer, with an irv.. | 
ſtrument like that above mentioned, only finer and. 
ſharper; with this, worked with the arm from top to 
bottom of the ſkin, he takes away about one half of its 
thickneſs. The ſkin thus equally pared on both fides, | 
they paſs the pumice- ſtone over both ſides, to ſmoothen 
it, This laſt preparation is performed: on a kind, of 
form or bench covered with a lack ſtuffed with flocks, 
and leaves the parchment in a condition for writing on. 

The paring the ſkin dry on the ſummer, is the moſt 
difficuli proyaration in the whole procels of parchment- 
making; for which reaſon the {kinners ſeldom dare 
meddle with it, but uſually leave it to thoſe more expe- 
perienced in it : the ſummer whereon it is performed, 
is a calf-ſkin well ſtretched on a frame, ſerving as a 
ſupport to the ſkin which is faſtened a top of it with a 

en inſtrument that has a notch cut init. Laſtly, 
that the iron knife may paſs the eaſier between the ſum- 
mer and the ſkin to be pared, they put another ſkin 
which they call the counter-ſummer, The parings 
2 — oif the leather, are uſed in making glue, 
e, &. : 


VELUM, or velom, a kind of parchment, finer, 
evener, and whiter then the common parchment. The 
word is formed from the French velin of the Latin di- 
tellinus, belonging to a calf, Chambers obſerves that 

| R 2 .. what 


Fe 


eins of abortive calves, or at 


* 
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what we call vellum is only Songs made of the 

ſ of ſucking calves ; 
tis finer, whiter, and ſmoother than the common parch- 


ment, but is prepared in the fame manner as that, 
abating that it is not paſſed through the lime- pit. 


SHAMMY ; a kind of leather, either dreſſed in oil, 
er tanned : much eſteemed for its ſoftneſs and pliancy. 
It is prepared from the ſkin of the chamors, a kind of 
wild goat, on the mountams of Dauphine, Savoy, 
Fiedmont, and the Pyrenoans. e 

Beſides the ſoftneſs and warmth of the leather, it has 
the faculty of bearing ſoap without damage, which 
renders it very uſeſul. 

The true chamoife leather is counterfeited with com- 
mon goat, kid, and even ſheep-ſkin, the practice of 


which makes a particular profeſſion. 


SHAGREEN; a kind of grained leather, chiefly 
uſed in the covers of caſes, books, &c. It is very cloſe 
and ſolid, and covered over with little roundiſh grains. 
It is brought from Conſtantinople, Taurus, Tripoli, 
Algiers, and ſome parts of Poland. | 

As to the manner of preparing: the ſkin being flead 
off, is covered with muſtard-ſeed, and expoſed to the 
weather for ſome days; then tanned, Tre beſt is 
brought from Conſtantinople, of a browniſh colour; 
the white is the worſt. It is extremely hard; yet, when 
ſteeped in water, becomes very loft and pliable ; whence 
it becomes of great ufe among caſe-makers, It takes 
any colour that is given it, red, green, black, yellow. 
It is frequently counterfeited by nfaroqum fermed*like 
ſhagreen ; but this laſt is diſtinguiſhed by its peeling oft, 
which the firſt does not, | | : 


MOROCCO, or Maroquin ; the ſkin of a goat, 
or {ome other animal relembling it, called menon, fre- 
quent in the Levant ; dreſſed in ſumac, or galls, and 
coloured of any colour at pleaſure, much uſedin tapeſ- 
try, book- binding, &c. — | 

The name is ordinarily derived from the —_— of 
Morocco, whence it is ſuppoſed the manner o . 
ring them was firſt tories. | 6 
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We have morocco ſkins brought from the Levant 
Barbary, Spain, Flanders, and France ; red, black, 
yellow, blue, &c. The various manners of preparing, 
moroccos, both black and in colours, are ſo curious, 
and withal fo little known among us, that the public 
will not be difpleaſed to find them here, 

Manner of preparing red Morocco. The ſkins are 
ſteeped twenty- four hours in a river, taken out, ſtretch- 
ed on the leg, beat with the knife, returned into the 
water for twenty-four hours, rebeateii on the leg, re- 

; thrown into a fat, and for three weeks, ta- 
ken out and returned every morning, to difpoſe them 
to peel. Being taken out for the laſt time, they are 
ſcraped with the knife, and when the hair is quite off, 
throwh in pails of freſh water, where they are rinſed : 
then the fleſh fide ſcraped, thrown into the pails, and 
thus alternately from the leg to the pails, till they leave 
the watet quite clean: then they are put in luke-warm 
water, with the ſumac, and after twelve hours, rinſed 
in clear water, and {; on the leg en both fides 
pounded in pails, and the water changed three times; 
then and ſtretehed on the leg, and paſſed after 
each other inte water, with alum diſſol ved mit. Thus 
alumed, they are left to drain till the morning, then 

out; pulled on the leg, and folded from head to 
"= of nov heir Geſ dye, £ 
this ſtate they receive their . 
them from one to another into a red be RY 
with lacea, and ſome other ingredients, kept fectet 
among the maroquineers,—This they repeat again and 
ageifs, till the fkins have got their firſt colour. They 
ate then rinſed in clear water, {tretched on the leg, and 
left to dran twelve hours ; thrown into water, into 
which white. galls pulverized have been paſſed through 
a ſieve, and ſtirred inceſſantly for a day with long poles, 
taken out, hung on a bar a-croſs the water all night, 
white againſt red, and-red againſt white, and in the 
morning the water ſtirred up, and the ſkins returned 
into it for twenty-four hours, | 
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For black Morocco, inſtead of the red liquor above 
deſcribed, a black dye is prepared of ſour beer, wherein 
pieces of ruſty iron have been thrown, with the addi- 
tion of other ingredients. | 


ERMINE, in heraldry, ſignifies black ſpots on a 
white field, but if the word lain be uſed with it, de- 
notes nothing but white fur s. End 1 

It is ſuppoled to repreſent the {kin of an animal of 
the ſame denomination ; which ſome ſay is a water rat, 
others a fort of weaſel, and others an Armenian mouſe, 

In ſhort there is no animal whoſe ſkin naturally cor- 
reſponds to the herald's ermine. ' | 

The animal is milk white; and ſo far is it from {; 
that it will rather die, or be taken, than fully its white- 
nels, Whence its ſymbolical uſe. But white {kms 
having for many ages been uſed for the robes of magiſ- 
trates and great men; the furriers, at length, to add to 
their beauty, uſed to ſew bits of black upon the white, 
to render more conſpicuous, | 
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GLUE, gluten, a viſcid, tenacious matter, ſerv- 
ing as a cement to bind, or cormect divers things toge- 
ther. | | 2: 
| There are divers kinds of glues made uſe of in the 
divers arts; as the common glue, glove glue, parch- 
mn glue—But the two laſt are more properly called 

ire. 6 

The common, or ſtrong glue is a commodity uſed by 
numerous kinds of artificers ; as joiners, cabinet-ma- 
kers, caſe-makers, hatters, book-binders, &c. And 

the conſumption thereof is very conſiderable. The beſt 
is that made in England, in ſquare pieces, of a ruddy, 
hrown colour. Flanders glue is held the next after 
the Engliſh,” | | 
Glue is made of the ſkins of all kinds of beaſts, as 
oxen, cows, calves, ſheep, &c. The older the beaſt 
is, the better is the lun at is made of its hide, In- 
deed, it is rare they ule whole ſkins for this purpoſe ; 
thoſe being capable of being applied to better purpoſe : 
But they make uſe of the ſhavings, parings, or {craps 
thereof: ſometimes they make it = the feet, finews, 
nerves, &c, of beaſts. f That 


. 
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That made of whole ſkins is the beſt ; and that of 
ſinews, &c. the worſt : and hence chiefly ariſes the 
difference of glues ; and the advantage of the Engliſh 
and Flemiſh glues ; for, as our tanners generally make 
the glue themſelves; they are not ſparing of the par- 
ings of the ſkins, which they never ell ; whereas, in 
France, &c. the glue-makers being a peculiar kind of 
manufacturers, and having no parings, &c. but what 
they buy, make ule chiefly of finews, feet, &c. 
Method of making glue —To make glue of parings, 
they firſt ſteep them two or three days in water; then 
waſhing them well out, they boil them to the conſiſ- 
tence of a thick jelly. This done, they pals the jelly, 
while yet hot, theo oſier baſkets, to from. 
it any impurities ;and in oxder to purify it {till further, 
they let it reſt ſome time. When the  ordures, or fo- 
reign matters are precipitated to the bottom of the veſ- 
ſel ; melt and boil it a ſecond time. | | 
,. This they pour it into flat frames, or moulds.; 
whence it is taken out, when pretty hard and ſolid, 

and cut it into ſquare. pieces, ox cakes. Nothing now 
remains, burto dryi in the wind, on a fort of coarſe 
net, and afterwards to ſtring it, to finiſh the drying. 

The glue made of feet, ſinews, &c. is managed af- 
ter the {ſame manner, with this 22 that 
IN and ſcour the feet, and don't lay them to 
The beſt glue is that which is oldeſt : the ſureſt teſt 
of goodneſs, is to lay a piece to ſteep three or four days 
in water; if it {well conſiderably without melting, and 
when taken out reſume its former drynels, it is ex- 
cellent. 1 8 

Fiſh Glue is a ſort of glue made of the nervous and 
mucilaginous parts. of a large fiſh, found chiefly ih the 
Ruſhan ſeas. hat & 

Fiſh glue is of conſiderable uſe in medicine, and di- 
vers, other arts ; where it is better known under the 
name of iſing- glas. | 


Ro - -- 


Hats re faid to have been firſt ſeen about the year 


1400 at which time they became of uſe for country 


Wear 
A Wade 8 inte Rouen in 1449, he had 
on à hat, lined with red velvet, and ſurmounted with 4 


, &c, F. Daniel relates that When Charles 


2 ot tuft of feathers, He adds, that it is from 
t 


been wore before; 
In of time, from the , the clergy 
wiſe took the habit; but kt was A 01-63 @ 


abuſe, and feveral regulations were publiſhed, 


ding an prieft, br religious to 
e eee Tn appear ra 
to the uſe of e Med e 
decent correts : 


to have cornets — t 
fuſperfron and excomfirenication. _ 


ops foo roar faid to have been of a 


among and cherte of Br: 11 by two h - 
E canon: but theſe 
— than a 1 caps; 


were no other 


entry, at leaſt under this that the uſe of 
hats and caps is to be dated, — 


like- 


= 


hay wept poor, hey wn — — 


and it wes froih 


hence arofe the ſquate caps wore 5 colheges, Kc. 


Lobinean bbſerves, that a 


of Dol, in the 


twelfth century, zealous of good order, allowed the 


canons alone ro wear ſuch hats; eryeiniteg 
ſervice ſhould immediate} 
Hats make a ve 
The fmeſt, and tt 


, That if any 


\hontd come with them ww church, divine 


ſtand till. 


confideradle article in temmerce. 
moſt valued, are made of the pure 


hair of an — animal, called taſtor, or beaver, 
frequent in Canada, and other provinces of North 


America. 


Method of making 


hats —Hats, we have obſerved, 


are made either of wool, or of hair of divers animals, 
particularly 


6 
icu the caſtor, hare, coney, camel, &c.— 
— is much the fame in all; for which reaſon 
we ſhall content ourſelves to inſtance in that of caſtors. 
The ſkm of this animal — with — — rnd. 
the one long, ſtiff, gloſſy, carce ; this bei 
what — the 2 fur of fo much —2 
The other ſhort, thick, and ſoft; which alone is uſed 
in hats. ; | heh 4 
To tear off one of theſe kinds of hair, and cut the 
other, the hatters, or rather the women employed for 
that pany make uſe of two knives, a4 large one like 
a ſhoemaker's knife, for the long hair; and a ſmaller; 
not unlike a vine-knife, wherewith they ſhave, or 
{crape off the ſhorter hair. e T 
hen the hair is off, they card the whole with canis, 
like thoſe uſed in the woollen manufactory, only finery 
This done, they weigh it, and take more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the ſize or thickneſs of the hat intended 
The ſtuff is now laid on the hurdle, which is a ſquare, 
table parallel to the horizon, having longitudinal chinks 
cut through it. On this hurdle, with an mſtrument 
called a bow, much reſembling that of a violin, but 
larger; whoſe ſtring is worked with a little bow-ſtick, 
and thus made to play on the furs ; they fly and mix 
them together, duſt and filth at the fame time paſ- 
ling through the chinks. This they reckon one of the . 
molt difficult operations in the whole: by reaſon of the 
juſtneſs required in the hand to mix the ſtuff preciſely 
together, and that it may be every where of the ſame 
thickneſs. In lieu of a bow, ſome hatters make uſe of 
a ſieve, through which they paſs the ſtuff. | 
After this manner they form gores, or two ca 
of an oval form, ending in an acute angle atop. And 
with what ſtuff remains they ſupply and ſtrengthen 
them in places where they happen to be ſlenderer than 
ordinary, Though it is to be remembered, that they 
deſignedly make them thicker in the brim, near the 
crown, than towards the circumference, or in the 
crown itſelf, 
The capades thus finiſhed, they go on to harden 
them- into cloſer, more conſiſtent flakes, 15 preſſing 
down a hardening ſkin, or leather thereon. "= 
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| they ate carried to che baſon, which is « fort of beheh 
with an iron plate fitted therein, and a little fre under- 
neath it; upon which la one of the hardened ca · 
over with water} and a fort of mould 
applictl thereon ; the heat of the fire, with the water 
and. preſſing, imbody the ſtuff into a light, hairy fore 
of Kul, er delt: after which, turning up the edges all 
around over the mould, they lay it by; and thus pro- 
EN CT t on IP - 
jeincd together, fo as to meet in an angle atop, « 

only. form one conical cap, after the manner of 3 


Mancd Hh frpecr ates. - WS | * 
33 they remove it to a large kind. 
receiver or trough, reſembling a mi „going 
ſloping, > nts, 6b a rho IE rim, to 
the bottom, which is a copper kettle, filled with water 
and grounds, kept hot for the On the de- 
ſcent, or ing ſide, called the plank, the baſoned 
hat, being Arſt dipt in the kettle, is laid. And here 
they proceed to work it, by: rolling and un-rolling it 


again and Vea one un after another, firſt with the 
hand, and with a little wooden roller; taking care 
to dip it from time to time: till at length by thus Sling 
and thickening. it four or five hours, it is reduced to 
wg wy a yo wma ray rg Wei 
cure being in; by this t 
EIS, 9 . a fort of 
Ves. 9.4 3 N 

The hat thus wr rr 
proper form; which is done by laying the conical cap 
on a wooden block, of the intended {ze of the crown. 
of the hat ; and thus tying it round with a packthread, 
called a commander: after Which, with a piece of iron, 
or copper, bent for the ſe, and called a ſtamper, 
they gradually beat or drive down the commander all 
around, till it has reached the bottom of the block: 
- and thus is the crown formed ; what remains at bottom 
below the ſtring, being the brim. . - © » 
The hat being now ſet to dry; they proceed to ſinge 
it, dy holding it over a flare of ſtraw, or the like; then 
2 1 or rubbed with pumice, to take off the 
aap ; then rubbed over afveth with foul-(hine-to. 


f {3}. 
tay the map AN finer; 


My, carded with 2 

to raiſe the fine cotton, with which the hay in af- 
| do appear. A - "Wh : 

2 ings thus far advanced, the hat « ſent, wpor its 

block, and tied about with packthread ac before, 


ſumac. ; 
After the hat is kept boiling for about. three 
of an hour; then taken aut and ſet to cool, and then 
returped to the dye; and this for ten ar twelve times 
fucceſſively. | 2 | 
The dye being complete, the hat is returned to the 
hatter, who proceeds to dry it, by hanging it in the 


wh or roof, of a ſtove or ovem; at the 
which is a charcoal fire. When dry, t 
which is done with melted glue, or feneca, ap- 
plied thereon by firſt ſmearing it, nl deating i over 
with a bruſh, and then rubbing it with the hand.— 
The next thing is to fteam it, on the ſtearing-baſon, 
which is a little hearth, or fire place, raifed three foot 
high, with an tron laid over it, exaftly covering 
the hearth. On this-plate they firſt ſpread cloths, 
which being ſprinkled. over with water to fecure the 
hat from burning, the hat is placed; brim downwards, 
thereon. When moderately hot, the workman ſtrikes 
gently on the brim, with the flat of his hand, to make 
the jointings incorporate and bind, fo as not to appear; 
re „ rie | 
turning if time to time, this way and that way, 
and at laſt overturning and fetting it on the crown. - 
When ſteamed ſufficiently, and dried, they put it 
again on the block, bruſh and iron it on a table, or 
bench for the purpoſe, called the ſtall- board. This 
they perform with a fort of irons like thoſe commonly 
ulſed in ironing linen, and heated like them; which be- 
ing rubbed over and over each part of the hat, with 
the aſſiſtance of the bruſh, ſmoothens and gives it a 
gloſs, which is the laſt operation, 4 | 
F940 FURRS, 


1 
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 ... FURRS, are the ſkins of divers kipgs of wild beaſts, 
dreſſed with tht hair onz and uſed as a lining or doub- 
ling of ts, either for warmth or ornament .— 
The kinds of furrs, or ſkins .chiefly dreſſed in alum, 
and with the hair on, are thoſe of the ermine, fable, 
uirrel, caſtor, - otter, dog, fox, hare, wolf, tiger, 
bear, &c. 7 b 5 


. 
” » 
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GOLD. 


60LD.— The nature of gold has been already de- 
ſcribed, under thefclaſs of Minerals—what follows re- 
lates to the manufactory of it. 

In ſeparating the gold they firſt break the metalline 
ſtone with iron mallets; then grind it with mills to a 
fine powder, and pals it through ſeveral ſieves. The 
powder is then placed in troughs, with mercury and 
water. After this the water and. earth are drove out 
of the troughs by means of other hot waters poured 
thereon. This done there remains, nothing but the 
mercury and the orei, The mercury is afterwards ſe- 
parated by diſtillation, and the goldis melted, and caſt 
into ingots. | COTS 8 | 
For refining gold, they uſe either antimony, fubli- 
mate, or. aqua fortis. Gold having the property 
which na other metal has, not even ſilver, of refiſting, 
the action of ſulphur of antimony, &c. it may be pu- 
. Tified by theſe agents from all metallic ſubſtances, and, 
conſequently may be refiried. As none but the per- 
ſect metals can reſiſt the combined action of air and 
fire without loſing their inflammable principle, and 
being changed into earthy or vitreous matters, incapa-, 
ble of remaining any longer ugited with ſubſtances in a 
metallic ſtate, there is then a poſſibility of purifying 
gold and ſilver from all allay of imperfett metals, » 
only keeping them fuſed till all the allay be deſtroyed, 
But as this method of refining is very long, difficult 
and expenfive, a much ſhorter and more advantageous 
method has been diſcovered : which conſiſts in * 
4 the allayed gold and ſilver a certain quantity of — 


( 05 ) 
and expoſing afterwards this mixture to the action of - 
the fire. 


Gold wire, is à cylindrical ingot of filver, ſuperfi- 
cially gilt or . gold at the fire; and aftey- 
—— vn ſucceſſively through a great number of 
little round holes, of a wire-drawing iron, each lefd 
than the other, till it be ſometimes no bi than a 
hair of the head. It may be obſerved, that, before the 
wire be reduced to this exceſſive ſineneſs, it is drawn 
through above an hundred and forty different holes; 
and that each time they draw it, it is rubbed afreſh over 
with new wax, both to facilitate its paſſage, and to 
prevent the filver's appearing through it. 7 

Gold wire flatted, is the former wire flatted between 
two rollers of poliſhed fteel, to fit it to be ſpun on a 
ſtick, or to be uſed flat, as it is, without ſpmning, in 
certain ſtuffs, laces, embroideries, &c. 42 

Gold thread, or {pun Gold, is flatted gold, ped, 
or laid over a thread of filk, by twiſting it with a wheel, 
To diſpoſe the wire to be {pun on ſilk, they pals it be- 
tween two rollers of a little mill; the gold wire is thus 
rendered quite flat, without loſing any thing of its 
pom ; and is rendered ſo exccedingly thin — flexi- 

le, that it is eaſily ſpun on ſilk thread, by means of a 
hand wheeL 2 | | 1 

Gold leaf, or beaten Cold, is gold beaten with a ham- 
mer into exceeding thin leaves, fo that it is computed 
that an ounce may be beaten into ſixteen hundred leaves, | 
each three inches ſquare, That for the gold- wire is leit | 
much thicker than that for gilding picture frames. ix 

The gold is beaten on a block 2 commonly. ' 
black marble, about a foot ſquare. The hammers are 1 
of poliſhed iron. The gold is firſt formed from the in- 
got to-the thicknels of a ſheet of paper, then it js cut 
into pieces about an inch ſquare ; they are then beaten 
thinner, and again cut into ſeveral ſmaller pieces. 

Gilding the art of ng or covering a thing 
over with gold, either in leaf or liquid. The art of gil. 
ding was not unknown among the ancients, though it 
never arrived among them at the perfection to which 
have carried it, Pliny aſſures us, that the firſt 
gilding ſeen at Rome, was ry the 9 

. | age, 
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chage, under the cenſorſhip of Luctus Mumminus, when 
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- * 
* 


they began to gild the ceilings of their temples and p 4 
this 


. Jaces ; the Capitol being the firſt place on which 


enrichment was beſto But he adds, that luxury 
advanced on them ſo haſtily, that in a little time you 


might ſee. all, even private or 1 gild the 
0 


very walls, vaults, &c. of their R 
he modern gilders alſo, make uſe of gold leaves of 


divers thickneſſes; but there are ſome ſo fine, that a 


thouſand do not weigh above four or five drachms, 


The thickeſt are uſed for gilding on iron, and other 


metals ; and the thineſt, on w But we have ano- 
ther advantage over the ancients, in the manner of uſing 
or applying the gold: the ſecret of painting in oil, 
diſcovered of late ages, furniſhes us with means of gil. 
ding works that ſhall endure all the injuries of time and 
weather, which to the ancients was: impracticable. 
The luſtre and beauty of gold have occaſioned ſeveral 


enquiries and diſcoveries concerning the different me- 


thods of applying it to diflerent ſubſtances. Hence the 
art of gilding is very extenſive, and contains many po 
ticular operations, and various management. A colour 
of gold is given by painting and by varniſhes, without 
employing gold; but this is a falſe. kind of gilding. 


Thus a very fine golden colour is given tobraſs and to, 
+>".  filver, by applying upon theſe metals a gold coloured 
—_ varniſh, which 

eeeyof the metals beneath. Many ornaments of braſs 


being tranſparent, ſhews all the brilli- 
vamiſhed in this manner, which is called. gold 


* ede diſtinguiſh them from thoſe Which are 


ic 
really gilt. Silver leaves thus varniſhed are put upon 
leather, which is then called gilt leather. | 
Amongſt the falſe gilding may alſo be reckoned thoſe 
which are made with thin leaves of copper or bras, 
called Dutch leaf. In this manner are mage all kinds 
of what is called gilt paper. In the true gilding, gold 
is applied to the ſurface of bodies. The gold intended 
for this purpoſe ought in general to be beat into thin 
leaves, or otherwiſe livided into very fine parts. As 
metals cannot adhere well merely by contaft to any but 
to other metallic ſubſtances, when gold is to be applied 
to the turface of ſome unmetallic body, that _ 
m 


— 


6 


tuſt be previouſty covered with ſome gluey and tena- 
cious ſubſtance, by which the gold will be made to ad- 
here. The ſubſtances are in general called zes. Some 
al le and animal glues, and-. 
others of oily, gluey, an ing matters, mn them 
the leaves of gold are appli — reſſed 4 with a 
little cotton, or a hare s foot; and when the whole is 
ay; the work is to be finiſhed or poliſhed witha hard 
in called a dog's tooth, to give luſtre, 
When the work is required to be capable of reſiſti 
rain or moiſture, it ought to be previoully covered wit 
a compoſition of drying oil — yellow ochre 
together: otherwiſe a water - ſize may be uſed, which is 
E by boiling cuttings of parchment, or white 
er in water, and by mixing this with ſome chalk 
or whiting : ſeveral layers of this ſize muſt be laid upon 
the wood, .and over theſe a layer of the ſame fize mixed. 
with yellow ochre. Laſtly, another mixture, called... 
gold fize, is to be applied above theſe; upon which the 
gold leaves are to be fixed, This is compoſed of 
tobacco-pipe clay, ground with ſome ruddle or black 
lead, and tempered with a little tallow, or oil of olives, 
The edges of glaffes may be gilt b applying, firſt, a 
very thin coat of varaiſh, upon which the gold leaf is 
to be fixed ; and when the varniſh is ha may be 
burniſhed, This varniſh is prepared by boiling pow- 
dered amber with linſeed oil, in a braſs veſſel to which 
a valve is fitted, and by diluting the above ſolution with 
four or five times its quantity of oil of turpentine: and 
that it may dry ſooner, it may be ground with ſome 
white lead. x | 
The method of applying gold upon metals is entirel 
different. The ſurtace of the metal to be gilt is firſt 
to be cleaned; and then leaves are to be applied to it, 
which,. by means of rubbing with a poli blood- 
ſtone, are made to adhere perfectly well. In this man- 
ner ſilver leaf is fixed and burniſhed upon braſs in the 
making of what is called French plate, and ſometimes 
allo gold-leaf is burniſhed upon copper, and upon iron. 
Gold is applied to metals in ſeveral other manners,— 
One of thele is by previouſly forming the gold into a 
paſte or amalgam with In order to 2 
2 ; | 
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Arie ntbfpattt of got an mereury, the gold is firft to 


be reduced into thin plates or grains, which are heated 
Hot, and thrown into mercury previouſly heated, 
till it begins to ſmoke.” Upon ſtirrmg the mercury with 
an iron rod, the gold diſappears. The — 
tion of mercury to gold is generally as ſix or eight to 
one. With this amalgam the furface of the metal to be 
gilded is to be then a ſufficient heut is to be 
applied to evaporate the mercury; and the gold is laſtly 
to be burniſhed with a blood- ſtone. — 
Some metals, particularly filver, may be gilt in t 
following manner. Let gold be reſolved into aqua- 
ja. 4 this ſolution” pieces of linen are to be 5 


and burnt to black aſhes. Theſe aſhes _ rubbed 
rays 


on the ſurface of the ſilver by means of a wet 


ly the particles of gold which contain, and 
Mich by this method 2 The remain- 
ing part of the aſhes is to be waſhed off; and the ſur- 
face of the filver, which in this ſtate does not ſeem to 
be gilt, is to be burniſhed with a blood-ſtone till it ac- 
quire a fine colour of gold. This method of gilding is 
very eaſy, and conſumes a very ſmall quantity of gold, 
Moſt gilt ornaments upon fans, ſnuff-boxes, and other 
toys of much ſhow and little value, are nothing but 
filver gilt in this manner. 


Gold may alſo be applied to glaſs, rcelain, and 


other vitrified W As the fur face of theſe matters 
5 {mooth, conſequently is capable of a very 
perfect contact with gold ä — eaves adhere to 

with ſome force, although they are not of metal- 
hc nature, This gilding is ſo much more , as 
the gold is more exactly applied to the ſurface of the 
laſs, The pieces are then to be expoſed to a certain 
of heat, and burniſhed ſlightly to give them 
luſtre. A more ſubſtantial gilding is fixed upon glaſs, 
enamal, and porcelain, by applying to theſe ſubſtances 
powder of gold mixed with a ſolution of gum arabic, 
or with ſome eſſential oil, anda ſmall quantity of borax 3 
after which a ſufficient heat is to be applied to ſoften 
the glaſs and the gold, which is then to be burniſhed. 


With this mixture any figures may be drawn. The 
powders for this purpole may be made, 1. By grind- 
ing 


a” 
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ing gold-leaf with honey, which is afterwards to be 
waſhed away with water, 2. By diſtilling to dryneſs 
a ſolution of gold in aqua-regla. g. By evaporating 
CoD gc ing care to 
ſtir well the maſs near the end of the proceſs. 4. By 
precipitating gold from its ſolution in aqua-regia by ap- 
plying to it a ſolution of green vitriol in water, or ſome 
copper, and perhaps ſome other metallic ſubſtances. 


COINAGE, or Coining; the art, or at of making 
Coming, is either performed by the hammer or the 
mill. The firſt — now _ uſed in E 
eſpecially in England, rance, though the 
- — till the year 2553, when — — 
or coining mill, having been invented by an ver, 
one Antoine . Brucker, was firſt tried in the French 
king's palace at Paris, for the coining of counters. 
Though ſome attribute the invention of the mill to 
Varin, a famous engraver, who, in reality, was no 
more than an improver of it; and others to Aubry Ol 
ver, who had only the inſpection of it. 1 10 tuo 
The mill has met with various fate ſince its firſt in- 
vention; being now uſed, and again laid by, and the 
hammer reſumed: but it has at length got that footing; 
by the neatneſs and perfection of the ſpecies ſtuck with 
5 — there appears no probability of its being again 
uſed. | 
In either kind of coining, the pieces of metal are 
ſtamped, or ſtruck with a kind of moles, or coins, 
wherein are engraver}. the Prince's effigies, with the 
arms, legend, &c. The manner of preparing and 
cutting of which, ſee under Engraving. yy 
The firſt operations in coining are the mixing, and 
melting of the metal. For the belt, it is to be obſerved, 
that there are no ſpecies coined of pure gold or ſilver, 
but always a quantity of alloy of copper is mixed with. . 
them: the reaſons are partly the ſcarcity of thoſe two 
metals, partly the neceſſity of making them harder by 
ſome foreign admixture ; and partly to defray the ex- 
pences of coining. 34: 233 ar YeP 00 
; 83 For 
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For the melting, if the metal be gold, it is done in 
.carthen crucibles; if ſilyer or copper, in irom ones. 
I here are two kinds of furnaces for the melt 
ing of metals; thoſe with wind, and thoſe with bellows. 
When the gold or ſilver are entirely melted, they are 
- poured into moulds, or frames, for caſting them into 
plates, or ſheets: the method of doing which, is ex- 
actly the fame with that uſed by the founders, in ſand. 
The models are flat plates of copper, about fifteen 
inches long, and nearly of the thickneſs of the | or 
to be ſtruck. In each mould are placed eight of theſe 
to make plates for guineas, ten for half guineas, five 
for crowns, &c. and in proportion for c „ All 
the difference between caſting the plates of gold, and 
thoſe of other metals conſiſting in this; that the latter 
are taken out of the crucibles with ladles, and poured 
into the aperture of the mould; and that for the 
erucible is taken off the fire with a kind of tongs, and 
thence poured into the mould. þ.L | s 
Thus far the proceſs is the ſame, in coining either 
with the mill or the hammer: when the plates are taken 
out of the moulds, the diſſerence commences; ſo that 
here the article of coining divides into two branches. 
Coining by the Mill, or milleu be plates 
being taken out of the moulds, — and bruſhed, 
are paſſed ſeveral times through the mill, to flatten them, 
and bring them to the juſt thickneſs of the ſpecies to 
be coined; with this difference, however, that the 
plates of gold are heated again in a furnace, and quen- 
ched in water, before they undergo the mill; which 
ſoftens, and renders them the more ductile: whereas 
thoſe of ſilver paſs the mill juſt as they are, without 
any heating; and when afterwards. they are 
they are left to cool again of themſelves, without water. 
The plates, whether gold, filver, 'or copper, thus 
reduced as near as poſlible to their thickneſs, are cut 
into round pieces, near the ſize of the intended ſpecies, 
with a cutting inftrument, whoſe upper end is formed 
into a ſcrew; which being turned by an iron handle, 
jetsthe ſteel, well ſharpened, in form of a punch-cut- 
ter, fall onthe plates; and thus is a piece punched out, 


Theſe 


* 


( 


Thbeſe pieces are now given to be adjaſted, and 
brought by filing, or raſping, to the weight” of the 
3 howans rows lated; and what 
remains of the plate between the; circles is melted again. 
Ihe pieces are adjuſted in a fine balance ; and thoſe 
which prove too light, are ſeparated from thoſe too 
heavy; the firſt to be melted again, -and the ſecond to 
be down. For it may be obſerved; that the mill 
through Which the plates are paſſed, can never be fo 
juſt, but there will be ſome inequality. This inequa- 
ity, indeed, may be owing to the quality of the matter, 
, eee AIR, ee e ns 
than others. : 


Which is done by heating them in the furnace, and 
when taken out and cooled, boiling them ſucceſſi 
in two — veſſels, with water, common ſalt, 
tartar; after ſcouring them well with fand, and 
waſhing them with common water, drying them over 
a wood fire, in a ſieve, -wherein they are put 
8 out of the boilers. Then they are fn 
marked with a legend, or engine, on the edges, to 
vent the clipping and paring of the ſpecies. N 

The — 6 uſed to mark the edges, is very ſi 
yet ingenious ; and ſo eaſy, that a ſmgle man is able to 
mark twenty thouſand in a day: it is faid to have been 
invented by the Sieur Caftaign, engineer to the French 
mw. firſt uſed in 1885. — 

Laſtly, the pieces are i. e. their impreſſion 
given — in a preſs; brew pap machine invented at 
the latter end of the ſixteenth century. 

Having now all their marks and impreſſions, both 
on the edges and faces, thus become money ; but have 
not currency till they have been weighed and examined, 

For the Coining of ' Medals, the proceſs is the fame, 
in effeft, with that of money: the principal difference 
conſiſts in this, that money havi t a fimall relievo, 
receives its impreſſion at a ſingle ſtroke; whereas, for 
medals, the height for their relievo makes i neceſſi 
that the ſtroke be repeated ſeveral times: to — 
Fro” ge | | 9 
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the piece is taken out from between the coins, heated, 
and returned again; whigh procels, in medallions, and 
large medals, is ſometimes repeated fifteen or twenty 
times, exe the full impreſſion be given; care being ta- 
ken every time the planchet is removed, to take off 
the ſuperfluous metal ſtretched beyond the circumfe- 
rence, with a file. tka = 
Add to this, that medallions, and medals of high 
relievo, by reaſon of the difficulty of ſtamping them in 
the balancier, or preſs, are uiually firſt caſt or moulded 
in ſand, like other works of that kind, and are only 
put in the balancier to perfect them. ; 


 SILVER.—What has been ſaid on gold-wire, &c. 
will partly apply to ſilver- wire, ſilver- leaf, &c. And 
alſo with —_ to refining ſilver with lead: but M. 
Homberg, to ſhorten the operation, calcined the ſilyer 
with er common as ery and after 
melting the whole, caſt a quantity o filings upon 
it. ww this the ſulphur inthe ſilver, and the 
metal itlelf is found pure at the bottom of the crucible. 
., Lacquer is a varniſh applied u ſilver, tin, brals, 
&c. to preſerve them from tarniſhing, and to improve 
their ur. The baſis of all lacquers, is a ſolution 
of the reſinous ſubſtance called ſeed- lac, in ſpirit of 
wine, to which are added certain reſinous colouring, 
ſubſtances, ſuch as gamboge and anotto; the former 
gives a yellow and the latter an orange colour. And 
when theſe colours are properly mixed they give a 
golden colour. When filver-leaf, or tin are to be lac- 
quered, a larger quantity of the colouring materials is 
* than when intended to be laid on braſs. | 
incture of ſilver is made by diſſolving thin filver 
plates into ſpirit of nitre ; and pouring the diſſolution 
mn another veſſel full of ſalt water. By this means the 
ſilver is immediately precipitated into a very white 
powder: on this powder they pour re&ified: ſpirit of 
wine, &c. and the ſpirit of wine will at length aſſume 
a beautiful ſky-blue colour, and becomes an ingredient 
in ſeveral medicines, | 
Silverim is the covering of any work with ſilver- leaf; 
as metals, wood, paper, &c. it is performed — 
: wit 
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with fire, oil, or fine. Metal-gil:lers fil ſite? 
5 5 


PLUMBERY) the art of 
vr and of uſing it in 

2 in — is furni 
lead-works in large ingots, or blocks, ca 
lead, eee weighmg about an bundred 


"As this ld mba very iy, it is eaſy tocaſt f 
hereof kind, runnmg it into 
braſs, Clays plidhnr — 
But the chief article in Plumbery, is the ſheets, and 
_ lead. Theſe make the baſis of the plum» 


kr torr lh — 2 2 of thele, r 


—— large 1 of lad. The lead is 
2 or furnace, near the furnace 
is the table, or mould, whereon the lead is to be caſt. 
It confiſts of large pieces of wood, well jointed, and 
n Kolb et: row) 1 
frame, conſiſting of a ledge or border of wood two or 
three inches thick, and one or two high from the table. 

The table is covered with fine and ; 
moiſtening it with a watering pot, then working it wi 
a ſtick; . laſt, to render it ſmooth and even, 
beating it flat with a mallet, and planing it with a 
of brad or wood. . "P 

Over the table is a ſtrike or rake of wood, which 
bears and plays on the edges of the frame by means of 
a notch cut in either end thereof; and ſo placed, as that 
between it and the and is a ſpace — foths 
intended thickneſs of the ſheet hs uſe of this {trike 
is to drive the matter, while yet liquid, to the extre- 
mity of the mould. 

A.: top of the table is a triangular iron peel or ſhovel, 
bearing, before, on the edge of the table itſelf, and 
behind, on a treſtle ſomewhat lower than the table.— 
Its uſe is in conveying the metal into the mould; with 
2 large iron ladle they take the melted lead out of the 
furnace; and with thus, AT ky 


of - 
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This done, hoiſt up the lower part of the peel 
by its handle my whith the — — 
off and ſpreading itſelf on the mould, the plumber 
condutts and drives it to the extremity of the table by 
means of the ſtrike; which the workman paſſes alon 

the ledges, and thus renders the ſheet 24 


thickneis. ;$ r 
nothing but to 


The ſheets thus caſt, there remains n 
edge them, i. e. to planiſh the edges on both ſides, in 
r ai 
Method of caſting thin ſheets: \ Ahe table or 
mould here uſed is of a length and breadth at diſcretion 
enx on one fide, Inſtead of ſand they cover it 
with a piece of woollen ſtuff, nailed down at the two 
ends to keep it tight; and · over this lay a very fine 
linen cloth. The feet of the table are uneven, ſo that 
it does not ſtand horizontal, but moderately inclined. 
Great 1 is had to the lead while melting, that 
it have the juſt degree of heat, ſo as it may run well, 
yet not burn the linen. This they Judge A, a piece 
of paper; and if it be not ſhrunk and ſcore a Landes 
it is not hot enough. 1 a 4 805 
Being then in its juſt degree, they a ſtrike, 
but diflerent from that deſcribed in the former article : 
as ſerving both for peel and ſtrike, to contain, and to 
conduct the liquid lead. It is, in effeft, a wooden 
caſe without any bottom, only cloſed on three ſides. 
It is pretty high behind, but the two ſides, like tws 
acute angles, ſtill diminiſh to the tip. 

The ſtrike is placed a- top of the table, which is be- 
fore covered in that part, with a paſteboard that ſerves 
as a bottom to the caſe, and prevents the linen from 
being burnt while the liquid is pouring in. 

— The ſtrike is now filled with lead according to the 
quantity to be uſed; which done, .two men, one at 
each fide the table, let the ſtrike deſcend down the 
table, or elſe draw it down with a. velocity greater of 

Jeſs, as the ſheet is to be more or leſs thick; the thick - 
neſs of the ſheet ſtill depending on the promptitude 
wherewith the ſtrike ſlides down the inclining mould. 

Theſe fine ſmooth ſheets of lead are ſometimes uſed 
between the joints of large ſtones in great 2 44 
| et 
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Method of caſting pipes, without ſoldering. To make 
theſe pipes they have a kind of ce, conſiſting of 
a large iron furnace or cauldron, ſupported on à pret- 
ty high iron ſtand, 
In this furnace they melt the lead, after firſt heating 
it with a fire underneath: To forward the fuſion, 
they put in burning faggots along with the metal. 
The metal is ſkimmed and laden off with the inſtru- 
ments mentioned above, . | 
Near the furnace is a bench, furniſhed at one end 
with à little mill, with arms or levers to turn it withal. 
A ſtrong girt, armed with an iron hook at one extremi- 
ty, is faſtened by the other to the axis of the mill, 
around which it turns when in motion. On this bench 
the moulds of the pipes are placed horizontally, and 
the mill and the girt ſerve to draw out the iron core 
after the pipe is caſt. 17 
The ads of theſe tubes are of braſs, and conſiſt 
of two pieces, which open and ſhut by means of hooks 
and hinges; their inner diameter, is according to the 
ſize of the pipe to be made : their length is uſually two 
foot and a alt, | 
In the middle is placed a core, or round piece of 
braſs or iron, ſomewhat longer than the mould, and 
of the thickneſs of the inner diameter of the pipe.— 
This core is paſſed through two copper rundles, one 
at each end of the mould, which they ſerve to cloſe, 
and to theſe is joined a little copper tube about two 
inches long, and of the thicknels the leaden pipes is 
intended to be of. By means of theſe tubes the core 
is retained in the middle of the cavity of the mould. 
The core being in the mould, and the lead melted 
in the furnace : they take it up in a ladle, and pourit 
into the mould by a little aperture at one end, made in 
form of a funnel. 
When the mould is full, and the metal cold, they 
paſs the hook of the girt into a hole at the end of the 
core, and turning the mill with the hand, draw out 
the core. They then open the mould, and take out 
the pipe,  * 
| 7 they deſire to have the pipe lengthened; they put 
one end thereof in the — 
La p 


F 
paſs che end of the core into i then Thut the mould 
again and apply its rund] tube as before, the pipe 
juſt caſt — fi for * &c. at the other end. | 
Things thus replaced, they pour m freſh metal into 


the 3 thus repeating the till tave 
got a pipe of the len Ps = eg hy 
2 made of ſoldered.— Tho plumbers 


have wooden, cylinders, or Wale of the length and 
3 uired; and on theſe they form their pipes, 
wrapping the {het around them: foldering up the 
2 all along, thus. After grating the lead well with 
a grater, they rub roſin over the part thus grated; then 
pour on it ſome. {older melted in a E ladle, ox x cl melt it 
with a hot ſoldering iron, ſmeering thoſe where 
they would not have the folder catch with c $10 
ſail of the hand. 
The ſolder which the plumbers uſe is a mixture of 


ren tin. 


IIN.— The mineral ore, being taken from the mine, 
is broke in pieces with large iron "wallets 3 then brought 
to a ſtamping mill, where it is ſtill beaten ſmaller, and 
the water, palling through, waſhes away the eanhy 
leaving the metallic ones behind. This done 
they dry it in a furnace on iron plates, and grind it 
fine; then waſh and dry it again; and in this ſtate it 
is called block-tin, To convert it into tin, i, S. white 
tin they carry it to a furnace, where it js melted; hen 
<old they forgeit. Before it is expoſed to ſale in Corn. 
wall it is carried to one of the five coinage towns, and 
after examination the arms of the Duchy of Cornwall 
are impreſſed with a hammer, and then it is called 
og tin, The dut coinage, which is four ſhil- 
lings in the — avid weight, * to the Prince of 
Wh as Duke of CET and producesa revenue 

of u 2 10, oo. per annum. 

n. plates are an article of manufacture very com- 
mon among us, and vulgarly called tin. It is iron 
plated over with in. The F rench call it fer blanc, 
zohite iron, as we ſometimes do in England. In the 
year 1684, tin plates were made in England by one 


* Tarronton, who was {cnt to Bohemia * 


E) 


the manner of making 'them. But the ——— 
was diſcontinued by has employers, and afterwards ſo 
much diſregarded, as to be reckoned among the pro- 
. jects, called the bubbles of the year 17203 however 
it was revived, and brought to ſuch perfection i in the 
year 1740, that, very little'of it was imported from 
foreign parts, our own plates being of a finer globs, 
than that beyond ſea, the latter being 1 5 Cor and 
ins drawn N And, H 
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nerally known for itz excellence in > numer 
culinary utenſils and other purpoſes. 111 8 — 


FOUNDERY. or Follhdry ; the art of win and 


colin 222 forts ofnetals.; particularly t braſs, iron, bell- 
metal 
The N is alſo uſed for a place, or houſe, furhiſhed 


with furnaces, or forges-for their purpoſe. 

Foundery of fmall works,” or the manner of caſting = 
and. The fand uſed by t the founders, in caſt 
raſs, Ec, is yellowiſh, pretty, ſoft, and 5 up bot 

after it has, been uſed, becomes quite black, by 1 in 
of the charcoal duſt uſed i in the moulds. Every time 
they would uſe this land, they work it ſeveral times 
over, 

Then, taking A ode board, or table, of a length 
and breadth cee to che quantity of things to 


be caſt; Naar is th t a frame, or ledge; and 
thus make a f. of mould. *" This mould they fill with 
the ſand befcte prepared, and a littte moiſtened.— 


— done, they take wooden, or metalline models, 

or patterns, of the things intended to be caſt; apply 
them on the mould, and preſs them down into the 
ſand, ſo as to leave their form indented. Along the 
middle of the mould is laid half a little cylinder of braſs, 
which is to be the maſter jet, or canal for running the 
metal; being ſo diſpoſed as to touch the ledge at one 
ſide, and on aly to h to the laſt pattern on the other. 

From this £8, placed ſeveral leſſer jets, or branches, 
reaching to each pattern, whereby the metal is convey- 


ed through the whole 97 Ee 
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Aſter the ſame mariner they proceed to work the 
| cotinter part, or other half of the mould, with the ſame 
patterns, in a frame exactly like the former; excepting 
that it has pins, which entering holes correſponding 
thereto in the other, make, that when the two are 
joined together, the two cavities of the pattegn fall ex- 
_ afily on each other. ; d 2 

| When both parts of the mould are ſufficiently dried, 
they join them together, by means of pits; and to pre- 
vent their ſtarting or ſlipping aſide by the force of the 
metal, which is to come in N hot. through a hole 
contrived at the maſter jet, they lock them in a Kind of 
- Prels, either with ſcrews; or, if the mould be too big, 
with wedges. . LEM 
The moulds thus put in the preſs, are ranged near 
the furnace, tobe in readineis to receive the metal as it 
toemes out of the crucible, While the moulds are thus 
| pre aring, the metal is put in fuſion in an earthen cru- 
Idle. N 14 Sa 
The furnace wherein the fuſion is made, is much like 
the Smith's forge ; having like that, a chimney, to 
carry off the ſmoke ; à pair of bellows to blow up the 
Fre; and a maſſive, or hearth, where the fire is made, 
and the crucible placed, It is the ule of this maſſive, 
that chiefly diſtinguiſhes the turnace from the forge. 
In the middle thereof is a ſquare @evity, divided into 
two, by an iron grate; the upper partition ſerving to 
hold the crucible and the fewel; and the lower, to re- 
ceive the aſhes, When the fewel is we lighted, they 
put the crucible full of metal in the middle, and cover 
it with an earthen lid. ASS: * ; 
The metal being brought to a fluor, tbey fill the 
crucible with pieces of braſs, beaten in a mortar — 
Nothing now remains but for the founder to take the 
crucible out of tlie fire, and carry it in a pair of won 
tongs to the mould, ino which he pours it, through 
the hole anſwering to the maſter jet of each mould. — 
Thus he goes ſucceſſively from, one to another, till 
bis crucible-is emptied, Then cafting cold water 
upon the moulds, they take the frames out” of the 
preſſes, and the caſt- works out of the fand, which 
they work agua for another calling. Laſtly, they = 
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off the jets, or caſts, and ſell, or deliver the work- te 
thoſe ho beſpoke it, without any further repairing. 
Foundry of ſtatues, great guns, and bells. — The art 


of caſting ſtatues in braſs, is very ancient; inſomuch, 


that its origin was too remote and obſcure, even for 
the reſearch of Pliny, an author admirably ſkilled at 
diicovering the inventors of other arts. , 


| * 


All that we can learn for certain, is, that it was 


prattiſed n all its perfection firſt among the Greeks, 


and afterwards among the Romans; and that the num- 


ber of ſtatues conſecrated to the gods and heroes, fur- 


paſſed all belief. | 
The ſingle cities of Athens, Delphos, Rhodes, &c. 
had each three thouſand ſtatues; and Marcus Scaurus, 


though only AÆdile, adorned the circus with no les 


than three thouſand ſtatues of braſs, for the time of the 
Circenſian games. | FT 

This taſte for ſtatues was carried to ſuch a pitch, 
that it became a proverb, that in Rome, the people of 
braſs were not leis numerous than the Roman people. 

Among us, the caſting of ſtatues was but little 
known, or practiſed before the ſeventeenth century, 

As to the caſting of guns, it is quite modern; and 
it were perhaps to 5 withed, we were as ignorant of 
it as the ancients. All authors agree, that the firſt 
cannon were caſt in the fourteenth century; though 
* fix the event to the year 1338; and others to 
1 . | & # 1 
The caſting of bells is of a middle ſtanding, between 
the other td. The ule of bells is certainly very an- 
cient in the weſtern church; and the ſame were like- 
wiſe uſed in the church of the eaſt. But at preſent. 
F. Vanſleb aſſures us, in his ſecond account of Egypt, 
M found but one bell 9 all the eaſtern church, and 
that in a monaſtery in the upper Egypt. 

The matter of theſe large Fo hag 2 any imple, 
metal, but commonly a mixture of ſeveral, as brals, 
bell-metal, &c. | 

Method of caſting Statues, or figures, — There are 
three things chiefly required in caſting ſtatues, buſts, 
baſſo-relievo's, vaſes, and other works of {ſculpture ; 


viz, the mould, wax, and ſhell or coat. 
ys 3 . The 


l; 
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The inner mould, or core; is a rude, lumpiffi figure, 
a little reſembling the ſtatues. It is raiſed on am iron 
grate, ſtrong enough to ſuſtam it, and is ſtrengthened 
wit hinſide by ſeveral bars or ribs of iron. | 
It may be made intdifferently of twp" ſorts of matter 
at'the diſcretion of the workmen, viz. potters clay mix- 
ed up with horſe dung and hair; or of plaiſter of paris, 
mixed with fine brick-duft, eee 
The uſe of the core in ſtatues is tolefferr the weight, 
and fave metal. In bells it takes up all the inſide, and 
reſerves the ſpace vacant where the clapper is hung. 
In great guns it forms the whole chaſe, from eme 
to the breech”: and in mortars, the chaſe, and chamber. 
The wax is a repreſentation of the intended ſtatue in 
wax. If it be a piece of ſculpture; the wax muſt be 
all of the ſculptor's own hand, who uſually faſhions it 
on the core itlelf, Though it may be wrought — 4 
in cavities moulded; or formed on a model, and after- 
watds diſpoſed and aranged on the ribs of iron over the 
grate, as ; filling the vacant ſpace in the middle 
with liquid plaiſter, and brick duft; by which means 
the inner mould, or core is formed in proportion as the 
ſculptor carries on the wax. x 
hen the wax (which is to be the intended thickneſs 
of the metal) is finiſhed, they fix little waxen tubes, 
_ perpendicularly to it, from top to bottom; to ſerve both 
as jets for the convenience of the metal to all parts of 
the work, and as vent holes, to give paſſage to the air, 
which would otherwiſe occaſion great dilorder, when 
the hot metal came to encompaſs it. By the weight 
of the wax uſed herein, is that of the metal adjuſted ; 
— zound of this laſt being uſed to one pound of 
The work brought thus far, wants nothing but to 
be covered with its ſhell ; which is a kind of coat, or 
cruſt laid over the wax; and which being of a ſoft 
matter, and even at firſt liquid, eaſily takes and pre- 
ſerves the impreſſion of every part thereof, which it af- 
terwards communicates to the metal, upon its taking 
the 2 of the Wax between the ſhell and the mould. 
e matter of this outer mould, or ſhell, is varied 


according as different layers or ſtrata are applied. 8 
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firſt is a compoſitien of clay and old crucibles well 
ground, and ſifted, and mixed up with water, to the 
conſiſtence of à colour for painting. Accordingly, 
they apply it with a pencil, having it {even or, eight 
times over; for the ſecond impreſſion they add horſe's 
dung, and natural earth to the former compoſition. 
The third impreſſion is only horſe dung and earth. Laſt- 
ly, the ſhell is finiſhed by laying on ſeveral more im- 
— this laſt matter made very thick with the 
The ſhell thus finiſhed is ſecured and ſtrengthened 
by ſeveral bands or girts of iron wound around it at 
half a foots diſtance one anotber, and faſtened at 
bottom to the grate under the ſtatue, and a- top to a 
circle of iron, where they all terminate. | 
If the ſtatue be ſo big, that it would not be eaſy to 
move the moulds when thus provided, it mol be 
wrought on the ſpot where it is to be caſt. Hr 
This is performed two ways: in the firſt, a ſquare 
hole is dug under ground, much bigger than the mould 
to be made therein and its inſides lined with walls of 
freeſtone or brick. At the bottom is made a hole of 
the ſame materials, with a kind of furnace, having its 
aperture afterwards, In this is a fire to be lighted, to 
the mould and outwards to melt the wax. Over 
this furnace is placed the grate ; and on this the mould, 
&c. framed as above explained. - Laſtly at one of the 
edges of the —— pit is made another large furnace to 
melt the metal, as hereafter mentioned. — 
In the other way, it is ſufficient to work the mould 
above ground ; but with the fame precaution of a fur- 
nace, and grate underneath. When ſiniſhed, four walls 


are to be run up round it; and by the fide thereof a 


maſſive made for a melting furnace. For the reſt, the 
method is the ſame in both. ; ; 
The moulds being finiſhed, and ineloſed between 
four walls, whether under ground, or above 
it; a moderate fire is lighted in the furnace under it ; 
and the hole covered with planks, that the wax may 
melt gently down, and run out at pipes contrived for 
the purpoſe at the foot of the mould, which are after. 
a | 29 wards 
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wards very exaftly cloſed with earth, as ſoon us all the 
wax is carried off. W ho De, it 25 0086 46 1 
There remains now dal but to melt the metal, 
arid run it into the mould. This is the office of the 
furnace above, which is made in manner of an oven, 
with three apertures; one to put in the wood, another 
for a vent, and a third to run the metal out at. * 
this laſt aperture, which is kept cloſe all the time 
the ber i n fuſiom, — oil is laid, where- 
y the molten metal is conveyed into a large carthen 
aſon over the mould, into the bottom of which all the 
big branches of the jets, or caſts, which are to carry 
the metal into all the parts of the mould, are inſerted. 
It muſt be added, that theſe jets are all terminated, 
or {topped with a kind of plugs, which are kept cloſe, 
that upom opening the furnace, the braſs, which guſhes 
out like a torrent of fire, may not enter any of them, 
till the baſon be full enough of matter to run into them 
all at once: upon which occaſion they pull out the 
plugs, which are long iron rods, wich a head at one 
end, on of filling the whole diameter of each tube. 
The hole of the furnace is opened with a long piece of 
iron, fitted at the end of 'eath pole; and the mould 
filedim an inſtant. r 280 
The work is now firiiſhed; at leaſt fo much as be- 
longs to the caſting ; the reſt being the ſoulptor or car- 
ver's buſineſs ; who; taking the figure out of the mould 
and earth; it is encompaſſed with, faws off the jets 
wherewith it appears covered over, and repairs it with 
inſtruments proper to his art, as chiſſels, gravers, pun- 
cheons, &c. | | 
The manner of tafting bells.— What has been hitherto 
ſhewn of the caſting of ſtatues, holds, in proportion, 
of the caſting of bells : all that there is particular in 
theſe latter, is as follows. | r 
Firſt, then, the metal is different ; there being notin 
in the metal of ſtatues, but no leſs than a fifth part in 
that of bells. Secondly, the dimenſions of the core, 
and the wax of bells, eſpecially if it be a ring of ſeveral 
bells that is to be caſt, are not left to chance, or the ca- 
price of the workman; but muſt be meaſured on _ 


= 


1 


er teile, which gives the height, ind thick- 
neſt 'neceilary_for:leveral tones . 
It need not be added, that it is on the wax, that 
rr pacman 5 and other ornaments. and in- 
— — . — 


The cla „or is not a art of the 
bell, but —— m ry mares — Europe, 
it is uſualh of iron, and is fulpended in the middle of 
the bell. In Ohina it is only a huge wooden mallet, 
ſtruck by force. of am againſt the bell: hence they 
can have but little of that conſonancy 0 much admired 
in ſome of our rings of bells. 

Manner of caſting great or pieces o artillery — 
The cating of cannos — pis other pieces of 

is performed like that of ſtatues and bells; 
Jy a8 to W wax, n f 
furnaces, & c. 

As to the metal, Wisent mem den bech; 
as having a mixture of tin Which is not in that of ftaz 
tues; and only having half the quantity of tin that is in 

bells, i. e. at the rate of ten — of tin to an hun- 
dred of copper. A cannon is always ſhaped a little 
conical, being thickeſt of metal at the breech, where 
the teſt effort of the gun is made, mad di- 

thin thence to the — if the mouth 
A4 the breech is cx. 
3 i. e. in — 
Six inches at the muzzle require twen 
— of ten feet in length: there is about one fi 


of an inch allowed play for the ball. 


There is a large Iron Foundry, two miles from Fal- 
kirk in Scotland, called Carron Works,” Above one 
hundred acres of land have been converted into reſer- 
voirs and pools, for water diverted from the river, by 
magnificent dams built about two miles above the works, 
which, after turning eighteen large wheels, falls into 
a tide navigation that — — caſtings to the — 
Theſe works are the of the kind n in Eu 
and were eſtabliſhed in 2 At preſent the bu 
ngs are of vaſt extent; and the machinery is the firſt 
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in Britain; both in —.— and correttneſs. There 
are 1600 men employed, to whom is paid weekly above 
G5ol.fterimg, which has greatly enriched the adjoining 
country. hen tons of iron are melted annually from 
the mineral; and caſt into cannon, cylinders, &c. In 
the founding of cannon, theſe works have lately ar- 
rived at ſuch perfection, that they make above go00 
pieces a- year; and their guns of new construction, are 
the lighteſt and neateſt now in ule, not excepting braſs 
guns. The preſent — are a chartered compa- 
ny, with a capital of 250, oool. ſterling. 


The words Crucible and Forge having been repeat- 
edly uſed, it may be — to explain their meaning. 
Crucible is a little veſſel, commonly of earth, 
ſometimes of iron, without any handle; wherein chy- 
miſts, coiners, gold{miths, and other artificers uſed to 
melt gold, ſilver, &c. | 
Earthen crucibles are made of potter's clay, and 
commonly hold about eight ounces : The 
iron ones are larger, ſome holding ten thouſand ounces, 
Forge ſignifies à kind of little furnace, wherein 
ſmiths and other artificers heat their metals. The 
word forge is alſo uſed for a large furnace, wherein iron 
ore taken out of the mine is melted down, though this 
is not ſo properly a forge as a furnace. A forge is more 
properly uſed for another kind of furnace, wherein the 
igs of metal are heated and fuſed ; and beaten with 
arge hammers, and thus rendered ſofter, duRtile and fit 
for uſe. Of theſe forges there are two kinds, which 
the iron ſucceſſively paſles through, before it comes to 
the ſmith. | | 
Forge- mills are turned by water, which ſerves to raiſe 
and let fall one or more huge hammers, to beat and 
form. the iron into bars, anchors, or other maſſive 


works. | 


LETTER-FOUNDERY, or. the manner of caſting 
printing letters. — The two things principally to be re- 


garded in the caſting of letters, are the matter andthe 
matrices. 


The 
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The matter is a compound metal y/ copper, 
and partly lead, mixed in a l — 
— regulates at his own diſcretion, and to 
which he frequently adds a certain quantity of ſome 
other metal or mineral, as his ex ce —— 
to render his compoſition the har 

The moſt uſual- proportion of the two metals, ia 
hundred pound of lead to twenty or twenty-fve pound 
of braſs. Some uſe iron, inſtead of braſs ; in the pro- 
E . to chuty ar. 

ve of iron. ; 

' Theſe metals are melted ſeparately ; the braſs, or 
iron with - antimony, and the lead by itſelf, - When 
in fuſion, they are mixed together: this fuſion, and 
. are the moſt laborious parts of the lettar. ſoun- 

art. 

The matrices of dhe letters are pieces of copber,. 
whereon the impreſſion: of the inte character has 
been cut, or ſtruck in creux, by man of puncheons, 
&c. graven in relievo. 

Each letter has its p matrix: and there are par- 
ticular ones for points, rules, head pieces, and 
other ornaments of printing: excepting the quadrats, 
which being only of lead, and not intended to leave 
ny lace on, are caſt without matrices, and only in 
mbulds : and each matrice has its puncheon made of: 
ſteel, oriron, well — 

The matrices bein k, and touched up, or re- 
paired, where — are put each at the end of an 
iron mould, incloſed between two thin pieces of — 
two or three inches ſquare; * two dale legs. 
ing cut off, ſo as to compoſe an exagon 

Every thing belonging to thi — being : diſpoſed, 
they begin to prepare the matter,— The furnace, 
whereon the baſon is placed for the metal to be melted 
in, is made of the ſame matter as crucibles, 

Over the furnace is placed the meltin baſon, or 
copper. Its matter is a kind of pot metal; and that 
it may be fit for melting both hard and ſoft metals, it 
is divided into two equal parts, by a perpendicular 
partition, 


In : 


(ns) 
In this baſon they melt only the matter e 
in 


pared ; that is, the mixture or compoſition m | 
the crucibles above mentioned. A little iron ladle 
ſerves to ſkim off the ſcoriæ or impurities from the 
melted metal. Theſe ſcoriæ are not all loſt, but ſerve 
to melt over again. ne . 9 

Two workmen are employed at each furnace; they 
have a table where they lay the characters as faſt as 
they are caſt, 

fo run the metal into the mould, the founder hol 

in his ladle juſt enough for one letter, | 

Having filled this ladle with liquid metal, he pours 
it through a jet, or funnel, into the matrix or character. 
He then opens the mould, and takes out the character; 
and without loſs of time ſhuts it again, replaces the 
matrix, and caſts a new letter. It is incredible with 
what expedition and addreſs all this is done. The let- 
ter being caſt, they view it, before they break off the 
jet; to ſee whether it be perfect; otherwiſe they throw 
it among the refuſe of the fount. 

With a knife they ſcrape the letter, to ſmooth its ſides, 

and fit them to be rubbed on the ſtone. | 

The ſtone they grind them on, is a fort of hard, coarle- 
grained free-ſtone, placed horizontally ; before Which 
the workman fits; and works each fide of the letter 
backwards and forwards : ſo that the ſtander-by would 
be eaſily deceived. 

The compoſitory, is a wooden ruler, with a little 
edge at bottom, againſt which the letters are ranged. 

On the ſame v. 0: wad the quadrats, rules, borders, 
&c. are adjuſted. 5 

When the letters are compoſed, they remain to be 
juſtified, both as to thickneſs and height. In order to 
this, they ule a little copper- plate, which is their level. 

The juſtification, as to thickneſs, is made on a piece 
of marble; and that for the height on an iron compoſi- 
tory, The juſtification of tue height, is guided by the 
m of ſome body of characters rae, juſtified. 

Letters are ſaid to be of their juſt height, When the 
part of the plate, or level bears equally on the ſtandard 
m placed on its foot, in the little compoſitory, and on 


the face of two letters newly caſt placed afide of it 2 
e 


P 
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be juſtified * as to the thickneſs, the juſtification is per- 


formed by laying the ſtandard letter on a little marble, 


and two new letters a-ſide of it; and thus leveling the 


three, with the plate. | 

All that remains, is to dreſs the letters, i. e. to cut 
the foot, or rather hollow it, and make that fort of 
groove which every letter has at bottom, pretiſely op- 


poſite to the eye or upper part, or face of the letter. 


In order to this, they turn a long line of them up- 
fide down in the juſtificator ; which is an inſtrument 


of poliſhed iron or ſteel, confiſting of two long pieces 


Joined together by ferews. Between theſe two, = 
encloſe 3s many letters as it will hold, all placed again 
each other in the fame ſituation, as when compoſed 
for books; excepting that the face in the former cafe 
is downwards, and the foot a- top. When the juſtifi- 
cator is full of letters, they ſet it on the table of the 
cutter, between two cheeks of wood ; which preſſing 
it very tight, enable the workman to run his plane 
along the line of the letters thus inverted. *- / 
The cutter Is a ſteel inſtrument, in manner of a 
chiſſel; ſerving to pare off the rough edge of the letters 
when they are dreſled. | : | 
The letters are now fit for the printers uſe. The 
perfection of letters thus caſt, conſiſts in their being 
all ſeverally ſquare and ſtrait, on every fide ; and all, 
Rh of the ſame height, and evenly lined, without 
tooping one way or other; neither too big in the foot 
nor the head: well grooved; ground; barbed, and ſcra- 
ped ; with a ſenſible notch, &c. 
An inſpettion of theſe letters themſelves, will aſſiſt 
the reader in underſtanding this deſcription, and afford, 
a clearer idea than can be otherwile conceived, | 


FOUNT, or Font, among printers, &c. a ſet, or 
quantity of characters, or letters of each kind; caſt 
by the letter-founder, and ſorted. 

We fay, a founder has ' caſt a fount of pica, of en- 
gliſh, pearl, &c. meaning, he has caft a ſet of cha- 
racters of theſe kinds. f 

A complete fount does not * include the running 


letter: but alio ſuigle letters, double letters, points, 
commas, 
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, numeral characters. 6 bert! 617 b 
Ihe letter-founders have a kind of liſt, or tariff, 
whereby they regulate their founts. The occaſion 
+thereof«is; that ſame-letters. being much more in uſe, 
and oftener - repeated than others, their cells, or caſes 
. ſhould be better filled and ſtored than thoſe of the let- 
ters Which do not return ſo frequently. Thus the o 
-and i for inſtance, are always in greater quantity than 
This difference will be beſt pen ived, from a_pro- 
portional compariſon of thoſe letters with, themſelves, 
rien 3 
BSuppoſe a fount of an hundred thouſand. characters, 
{which is a common fognt-;, here the a ſhould have five 
thouſand z the c three thouſand; the e eleven thou- 
ſund; the i fix thouſand: and the zeſt; of the letters 
But this is only to he underſtood of the letters of the 
lower-caſe ; thoſe of the upper having other propor- 
tions, Which it would be here too long to inſiſt on. 


JAPANNING ; the art of varniſhing and drawing 
ſigures on wood, in the ſame manner as is done by the 
natives of Japan in the Eaſt-Indies. The ſubſtances 
which admit of being japanned, are almoſt every kind 
that are dry and rigid, or not too flexible; as wood, 
metals, leather, and paper prepared. Wood and me- 
tals do not require any other preparation, but to have 
their ſurface perfectly even — clean: but leather ſhould 
be ſecurely ſtrained, eit her on frames or on boards, as its 
bending or forming folds would otherwiſe crack ani 
force all the coats of varniſh ; and paper ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner. and have a previous ſtrong coat 
of {1ze ; but it is rarely made the ſubject of japanning, 
till ĩt be converted into papier mache, or wrought b 
other means into ſuch forni, that its original ſtate, par 
ticularly with reſpect to flexibility, is loſt. N 
One principal variation from the method formerly 
uſed in japanning is, the uſing, or omitting any prim- 
ing, or under coat in the work to be japanned. In 
the older practice, ſuch priming was always uted; and 
| * 3 


r 
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is at preſent retained in the French manner of japan- 
ning coaches and ſnuff-boxes of the papier mache : but 

on the Birmingham manufacture, it has always been 

rejetted. The inconvenience in an under coat of ſiae 
is, that the japan coats laid thereon will be conſtantly 

liable to crack and peel off by any violence, as may be 

eaſily obſerved by comparing the Paris and Birmingham 
— bones : the latter, when good of their kind, ne- 

ver peel or crack; while the Pariſian Ja; an crack and 

fly off in flakes. On this account the Birmingham ma- 

nufacture is greatly preferable to che French. 

The laying on ther colours in gum-water, inſtead of 
varniſh, is alſo another variation from the old practice, 
but the much greater ſtrength of the work when laid 
on in varniſh or oil, prevails with great reaſon in all 
regular manufactories: however, they who pratiſe 
Japanning on ſuch pieces as are not expoſed to much 
violence, may paint with water colours, and then 
finiſh with the pr coats of varniſh : and if the co- 
lours are tem with the ſtrongeſt iſinglaſs, ſize, 
and honey, inſtead of gum-water, and laid on very 
flat and even, the work will not be much inferior in 
appearance to that done in oil, and will laſt a long 


time, 


VARNIGSH is a thick, gloſſy liquor; uſed by pain- 
ters, gilders, and other artificers, to givea glols and 
luſtre to their works, and alſo to defend them from the 
weather. 

There 2 kinds of varniſh, The whete var- 
ni is made of oil of tu tine, ſine tu tine, and 
— bu Drying r of oil, — 
ſandarac melted together, The common varniſi is only 
common turpentine, diſſolved in oil of tu tine. 
The word varniſh is alſo uſed for the gloſſy coat, 
wherewith'potter's ware, China ware, &c. are covered 
to give them a luſtre, Melted lead, or ſmalt, are uſed . 
for the firſt ; but the true varniſh uſed by the Chineſe 
to give that inimitable luſtre to: their porcelain is one 
of the grand ſecrets in their manufacture. 


U ENAMEL 
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ENAMEL is a kind of metalline colour uſed in ena. 
melling. Enamels have for their baſis a pure cryſtal 
glaſs, or frit, ground up with a fine-calx of lead and 
tin, prepared for the purpoſe. Theſe ingredients ba- 
ked together are the matter of all enamels, 
which are made by adding colours of this or that 
kind of powder to this matter and melting or incor- 
porating them together in a furnace, here is an 
enamel for imitating precious ſtones; and there is a 
kind uſed by jewelers and goldimiths, on gold, ſilver, 
and other metals; and there is what is generally called 
Painting in enamel, This is a method of painting with 
metalline colours, ground, reduced to a powder, and 
uſed like other colours, with a pencil ; then fuſed, ba. 
ked again and vitrified by force of fire, The art of 

ainting in enamel is very ancient ; and appears to 
— been firſt practiſed on earthen, or potters ware. 
As early as the days of Porſenna, king of Tuſcany, 
we hear of beautiful vaſes made in his territories ; en- 
amelled with various figures ; though far ſhort of thoſe 
afterwards made at Faenza, in the time of Raphae!, 
and Michael gy There are ſtill ſome of theſe vaſes 
in the cabinet of antiquaries ; in all which the deſign, 
or drawing, is much better than the colouring, For 
they were at that time only acquainted with two co- 
lours, black and white; excepting a faint kind of car- 
nation for the face and other parts. 

In the time of Francis I. of France, the art was 
retrieved, and abundance of valuable pieces were 
produced there in the manner of the ancients. 

There are two ways of painting in enamel ; the one 
with clear and tranſparent ; and the other with thick 
and opake colours. To uſe the firſt, they are only 

round up with water; the ſecond are ground up 
with oil . The firſt is laid on the metal flat: 
but the invention of opake colours, is much later 
and greatly preferable. All metals will not equally 
admit both kinds. Copper for inſtance, will not bear 
the tranſparent ones ; but gold receives all kinds equal- 
ly and Ry well. It muſt be obſerved, however, 
that only the fineſt gold muſt be ulcd herein. It is 


to the method of painting in thick, or opake enamel 
that 
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that we all owe our fine modern pieces, enting 
rtraits to as much perſection as the beſt painting 
in oil, and even ſome hiſtory pieces; with this advan- 
tage, that their beauty and luſtre never decay; | 
For this art, we are in ſome meaſure indebted to the 
French ; nothing of this kind having been attempted 
before 1640. when Jean Toutin, a gold-fmith, and a 
great maſter in the common way of painting with tranſ- 
parent enamel, firſt applied himſelf touſe thick colours 
of different teints, which ſhould melt with fire, yet 
retain their luſtre and moo Several from him learnt 
the art and ſucc in bringing it to conſiderable 
perfection. The Engliſh ſeem to have been the firſt 
who applied with ſucceſs to the painting of portraits. 
M. Felibien, obſerved that the firſt and moſt finiſhed 
ortraits, and thoſe of the fineſt colours, were brought 
into France by Petitot and Border, from England. 
As to the method of painting, when the gold plate 
is enamelled in white, the draught or deſign to be pain- 
ted, muſt be chalked thereon, and afterwards the whole 
drawn out, This draught or outline, thus finiſhed; 
the piece is ſet to the fire, and then painted with the 
neceſſary colours. As painters in oil, retouch their co- 
lours ſeveral times, — let them dry; ſo in this ſort 
of painting they touch the piece as often as they pleaſe ; 
ſetting it each time to a reverberatory fire, and taking 
it away again, as ſoon as the enamel has got its 
full poliſh. The reverberatory fire is made in a little 
furnace, wherein there is fire both a-top andall round, 
only a void place in the middle, where the piece is ts 
be put for the enamels to melt. The colours are laid 
on with the point of a cil, as in miniature. I 
There is a method 2 by the flame of the 
lamp. The lamp is of copper or tin; but the proceſs 
is as needleſs as it is difficult to deſcribe, 3 


PRINTING ; the art of taking impreſſions from 
characters or figures moveable or immoveable, on pa- 
per, linen, ſilk, &c. There are three kinds of print- 
ing; the one from moveable letters, for books: ano- 
ther from copper- plates, for pictures; and the laſt from 
blocks, in which the Wr of birds, —_— 

2 Co 
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&c. are cut, for printing calicoes, linen, &c. The 
firſt is called common or fetter-preſs printing; the ſe- 
cond, rolling- preſs printing; and the laſt, calico, &c. 
printing. Ihe principal difference between the three 
conſiſts in this, that the firſt is caſt in relievo, in diſ- 
tinct pieces; the ſecond engraven in creux; and the 
third cut in relievo, and generally ſtamped, by placing 
the block upon the materials to be printed, ind ſtrik- 
ing upon the back of it, | 
Letter pres Printing, —Of the above branches, 
this is the moſt curious, and deſerves the moſt particu- 
lar notice : for to it are owing chiefly our deliverance 
from ignorance and error, the progreſs of learning, the 
revival of the ſciences, and numberleſs improvements 
in arts, which, without this noble invention, would 
have been either loſt to mankind, or confined to the 
knowledge of a few. 
. Hiſtory of Printing. Some writers have aſcribed 
the origin of this art to the Eaſt, and afhxed a very early 
iod to its invention; particularly P. Jovius, from 
whom Oſorius and many others have embraced the ſame 
opinion. But theſe have evidently confounded the 
uropean mode of printing, with the engraved tablets, 
which to this day are uſed in China. The invention of 
theſe tablets has been aſcribed, by many writers, even 
to an earlier period than the invention of the Chriſtian 
æra; but is with more probability aſſigned, by the very 
accurate Phil. Couplet, to the year 930. The Hiſtoria 
Simenſis of Ab , Written in Perſic in 1917, ſpeak 
of it as anart in very common uſe. The honour of hav- 
ing given riſe to the European method has been claimed 
by the cities of Harleim, Mentz, and Straſburg. And 
to each of theſe it may be applied in a qualified ſenſe, 
as they made many improvements upon one another. 
The firſt teſtimony of the inventor is that recorded 
by Hadrian Junius, in his Batavia: He aſcribes the 
invention to Laurentius. His narrative was thus: 
„That, walking in a wood near the city (as the citi- 
zens of opulence uſed to do), he began firſt to cut ſome 
letters upon the rind of a beach- tree; which, for fancy 
ſake, being impreſſed on paper, he printed one or two 
lines, as a ſpecimen for his grand- children (the ſons * 
| is 
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his daughter) to follow. This having happily ſuc- 
ceeded, he meditated greater things, as he was a man 
of ingenuity and judgment; and firſt of all, with his 
fon in law, Thomas Peter, who, by the way, left thiree 
fons, who all attained the confular dignity, invented 
a more glutinous writing-ink, becauſe. he found the. 
common ink funk and ſpread; and then formed whole 
pages of. wood, with letters cut u them. A new 
invention never fails to engage curioſity. And when 
a commodity never before ſeen excited purchaſers, to 
the advantage of the inventor : the admiration of the 
art increaſed, dependents were enlarged, and workmen 
multiplied. Among theſe was one John, whe- 
ther, as we fſuſpeft, he had ominoufly the 
name of Fauſtus, unfaithful and unlucky to 
his maſter, or whether it was really a perſon of 
that name, we ſhall not much inquire. Tuts man, 
hound by oath to keep the ſecret of printing, when he 
thought he had learned the art oſ joining the letters, the 
method of caſting the types, and other things of that 
nature, taking the moſt convenient time that Was pol 
ſible, on Chriſtmas- eve, when every one was cuſto- 
marily employed in luſtral facrifices, Lines the collec- 
tion of types, and all the implements his maſter had 
got together, and, with one accomplice, marches off 


to Amſterdam, thence to Cologn, and at laſt ſettled at 


Mentz, as at an aſylum of ſecurity, where he might go 
to work with the tools he had ſtolen, It is certain, 
that in a year's time, viz. in 1442, a grammar much 
ſed at that time, together with the tratts of Peter of 
Spain, came forth there, from the lame types as Lau- 

rentius had made uſe of at Haerleim.“ | 
Some authors relate that Fauſtus having printed off 
a conſiderable number of copies of the Bible, to imitate 
thoſe which were commonly fold in MS. Fuſt under- 
took the fale of them at Paris, where the art of printing 
was then unknown. As he ſold his printed copies for 
ixty crowns, while the {cribes demanded five hundred, 
this created univerſal aſtoniſhment ; but when he pro- 
duced copies as faſt as they were wanted, and lowered 
the price to thirty crowns, all Paris was agitated. The 
unifitwlly of the copies increaſed the wonder ; infor- 
U 3 mations 
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mations were given into the police againſt him as a ma- 

ician; his lodgings were ſearched; and a great num- 
ho of copies being found, they were ſeized ; the red 
ink with which they were embelliſhed was ſaid to be his 
blood; it was ſeriouſly adjudged that he was in league 
with the devil ; and if he had not fled, moſt probably 
he would have ſhared the fate of thoſe, whom ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious judges condemned, in thoſe days, for 
witchcraft ; from thence aroſe the origin of the ſtory of 
the Devil and Dr. Fauſtus. 

The letters were at firſt wooden, and are ſaid to be 
afterwards exchanged for metal types; from which the 
wine-pots were formed, remaining in the time of Ju- 
nius. According to tradition, printing was carried on 
in the ſame houſe long after the time of Laurentius: 
thoſe pots might therefore be formed from the waſte 
metal of the printing-houſe, after the ule of fuſile types 
became univerſal, But Laurentius ſeems to have car- 
ried the art no farther than ſeparate wooden . 
What is a remarkable confirmation of this, Henry 
Spiechel, who wrote in the ſixteenth century, a Dutch 
poem intitled Hertſpiegel, exprefles himſelf thus : 
Thou firſt, Laurentius, to "rs the defect of wooden 
tablets, adaptedit wooden types, and afterwards did 
connect them with a thread, to imitate writing. A 
treacherous ſervant ſurreptitiouſly obtained the honour 
of the diſcovery. But truth itſelf, though deſtitute of 
common and wide ſpread fame; Truth, I fay, ſtill re- 
mains.” There is no mention in the poem of metal 
types ; @ circumſtance which, had he been robbed of 
tuch, as well as of wooden ones, would ſcarcely have 
been paſſed over in ſilence. When Laurentius firſt 
deviſed his rough ſpecimen of the art, can only be gueſ- 
ſed at. He died in 1440, after having publiſhed the 
Speculum Belgicum, and two editions of Donat us, all 
with different wooden types: which it is probable 
(conſidering the difficulties he had to encounter, and 
the many artiſts whom he muſt neceſſarily have had 
occaſion to conſult) coſt him ſome years to execute; lo 
that the firſt eſſay might be about 1430. 

Some of Laurentius's types were ſtolen from him by 
one of his ſervants, John Geinsfleich ; who fled there- 
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with to Mentz. Having introduced the art of Harleim 
into this his native city, he ſet with all diligence to carry 
it on ; and publiſhed in 1442 ; two works, from which, 
being much uſed in the ſchools, he might reaſonabl 
expect a profitable ſale. They were executed wit 
wooden types ; cut after the model of thoſe he had ſto- 
len. Woodent being found not fufficiently dura- 
ble, and not anſwering expettation in other reſ 
cauſed the firſt invention of cut metal types. But the 
honour of completing the diſcovery is due to Peter 
S choeffer de Gurnſheim. 
An ample teſtimony in favaur of Schoeſfer is given 
by Jo. Frid. Fauſtus of Aſchaftenburg, from papers 
reſerved in his family : Peter Schoeffer of Gern- 
eim, perceiving his maſter Fuft's deſign, and being 
himſelf ardently defirous to improve the art, found out 
(by the good prowidence of God) the method of cutting 
(incidend: ) & ws characters in a matrix, that the letters 
might eaſily be ſingly caſt, inſtead of being cut. He 
privately cut matrices for the whole alphabet: and 
when he ſhowed his maſter the letters caſt from theſe 
matrices, Fuſt was ſo pleaſed with the contrivance, that 
he ' promiſed Peter to give him his only daughter, 
Chriftina, in marriage; a promiſe which he ſoon after 
ormed. But there were as many difficulties at firſt 
with theſe letters, as there.had been before with wooden 
ones ; the metal being two ſoft to ſupport the force of 
the impreſſion : but this defett was ſoon remedied, by 
mixing the metal with a ſubſtance that ſufficiently har- 
dened it. Fuſt and Schoeffer concealed this new im- 
provement by adminiſtering an oath of ſecrecy to all 
whom t entruſted, till the year 1462; when, by 
the diſperhon of their ſervants into different countries, 
at the lacking of Mentz by the Archbiſhop Adolphus, 
the invention was publicly divul ged. | 
Printing made a rapid progreſs in moſt of the princi- 
pal towns in Europe. In 1490 it reached Conſtantino- 
le; and, according to Mr. Palmer, it was extended, 
by the middle of the next century, to Africa and Ame- 
rica, It was introduced into Ruſſia about 1660: but, 
from motives either of policy or ſuperſtition, it was 


ſpeedily ſuppreſſed by the ruling powers; * 
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under the preſent enlightened empreſs, has ſcarcely 
emerged from its obſcurity} That it was early — 
in the inhoſpitable regions of Iceland, we have the 
reſpectable authority of Mr. Bryant. 
| Introduction of Printing into Britain.— It was a 

conſtant opinion, delivered down by our hiſtorians, as 

hath been obſerved by Dr. Middleton, that the Art of 
Printing was introduced and firſt practiſed in England 
by William Caxton, a mercer and citizen of London; 
Who, by his travels abroad, and a reſidence of man 
years in Holland, Flanders, and Germany, in the af- 
fairs of trade, had an opportunity of informing him- 
ſelf of the whole — 2 and proceſs of the art; and 
by the encouragement of the great, particularly of the 
abbot of Weſtminſter, firſt ſet up a — in that ab- 
bey, and began to print books ſoon after the year 1471. 
This was the tradition of our writers, till a book, Which 
had ſcarce been obſerved before the reſtoration, was 
then taken notice of by the curious, with a date of its 
impreſſion, from Oxford, anno 1468, and was confi- 
dered immediately as a clear proof and monument of 
the exerciſe of printing in that Univerſity ſeveral years 
before Caxton began to deal in it. 5 
This book, which is in the public library at Cam- 
bridge, is a ſmall volume of forty- one leaves in quarto. 
The appearance of this book has robbed Caxton of a 
glory that he had long poſſeſſed, of being the author of 
printing to this kingdom; and Oxford ever ſince car- 
ried the honour of the firſt preis. The only difficulty 
was, to account for the ſilence of hiſtory in an event 
ſo memorable, and the want of any memorial in the 
Univerſity itſelf, concerning the eſtabliſhment of a 
new art amongſt them, of ſuch uſe and benefit to learn- 
ing. But this likewiſe has been cleared up, by the 
diſcovery of a record, which had lain obſcure and un- 
known at Lambeth-houſe, in the Regiſter of the See 
of Canterbury ; and gives a narrative of the whole 
tranſaction, drawn up at the very time. 

It ſets forth, © That as ſoon as the art of printing 
made ſome noiſe in Europe, Thomas Bourchier, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, moved the then King / Henry 
VI.) to ule all poſſible means for procuring a printing: 
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mould (for ſo it was then called) to be brought into this 
kingdom. The King readily heark to the mo- 
tion; and taking private advice how to eſſect his de- 
ſign, concluded it could not be brought about without 
great ſecrecy, and a conſiderable fum of money, given 
to ſuch perſon or perſons as would draw off ſome of 
the workmen of Harleim in Holland, where John 
Guthenburg had newly invented it, and was himſelf 
perſonally at work. It was reſolved, that leſs than 
1000 merks would not produce the deſired effect; 
towards which ſum the faid archbiſhop preſented the 
king goo merks. The money being now prepared, 
the management of the deſign was committed to Mr. 
Robert Turnour ; who then was maſter of the robes. 
to the king, and a perſon moſt in favour with him of 
any of his condition. Mr, Turnour took to his aſſiſ- 
tance Mr. Caxton, a citizen of abilities, who tra- 
ded much into Holland ; which was a creditable pre- 
tence, as well for his going, as ſtay in the Low-coun- 
tries. Mr. Turnour was in diſguiſe (his beard and hair 
ſhaven quite off); but Mr. — m_ known 
and public. They having received faid fum of 
1000 merks, wept firſt to Amſterdam, then to Ley- 
den, not daring to enter Harleim itſelf; for the town 
was very jealous, having impriſoned and apprehended 
divers come from other parts for the ſame pur- 
pole, They ſtaid till they had ſpent the whole thou- 
{and merks in gifts and expences; fo as the king was 
fain to ſend 500 merks more, Mr. Turnour having 
written to the king that he had almoſt done his work ; 
a bargain (as he ſaid) being ſtruck betwixt him and two 
Hollanders, for bringing off one of the under work- 
men, whoſe name was Frederick Corſells (or rather 
Corſellis ), who lato one night ſtole from his fellows in 
diſguiſe, into a veſſel prepared for that purpoſe : and 
ſo, the wind favouring the deſign, brought him ſafe to 
London. It was not thought io prudent to ſet him on 
work at London : but, by the archbiſhop's means, 
Corſellis was carried with a guard to Oxon ; which 
guard conſtantly watched to prevent Corſellis from any 
poſlible eſcape, till he had made good his promiſe in 
teaching them how to print. Sothat at Oxford print- 
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ing was firſt ſet up in England, which was before there 
was any printing: rels or printer in France, Spain, Ita- 
ly, or Germany (except the city of Mentz), which 
claims ſeniority, as to printing, even of Harleim itſelf, 
calling her city, Urbem Moguntinam artis typographace 
inventricem hrimam, though it be known to be other- 
wiſe; that city gaining the art by the brother of one of 
the workmen of Harleim, who had learnt it at home of 
his brother, and after ſet up for himſelf at Mentz. 
This preis at Oxon was at leaſt ten years before there 
was any printing in Europe, except at Harleim and 
Mentz, where it was but new-born. This preſs at 
Oxford was afterwards found inconvenient to be the 
ſole printing-place of England; as being too far from 
London and the ſea. Wherefore the king ſet up a preſs 
at St. Alban's, and another jn the city of Weſtminſter, 
where they printed ſeveral books of divinity and phy- 
hc. By this means, at length, the art grew famous. 
From the authority of this record, all our late writers 
declare Corſellis to be the firſt printer in England. 
But this does not derogate from the honour of Caxton, 
who was the firſt in England that uſed fufile Types ; 
and rapiogantly the firſt that brought it to perfection; 
whereas Corſellis printed with ſeparate cut types in 
wood. being the only method which he had learned at 
Harleim. Caxton's printing office was in the abbey of 
Weſtminſter ; he purſued his buſineſs with extraor- 
dinary diligence till 1494, in which he died old. 

As to the method of printing, we ſhall only obſerve 
that the types, or letters, are diitributed each kind by 
itſelf, in caſes. The compoſiter placing the copy of 
the work before him, picks up letter by letter and 
arranges them in order to form words, and ſentences, 
till he has compoſed a page, and fo on for the whole 
work; the degree of expedition and diſpatch with which 
this is carried on is not eaſily to be conceived. When 
a certam number of pages are completed, they are 
firmly placed in due order in a chace, which is a rectan- 
gular iron frame. In this condition the work is cal- 
led a form; and the next thing is to work it off at the 
prenting-preſs, This preſs is a very complex machine; 
its two principal parts are, the body of the prels, 
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which ſerves to give the weight or ſtroke for the im- 
preiſion; and the carriage on which the form is laid 
to undergo the ſame. The ink uſed in printing, is 
compoſed of nut or linſeed oil, boiled and purified 
with bread and onions : with this oil is mixed boiled 
turpentine, which makes = kind of varniſh, and this 
is worked up with a quantity of lamp-black. For 
red ink they uſe vermilion inſtead of lamp- black. 
Chineſe Printing. —As to the antiquity of it, there 
are three opinions, one fixing it to goo years before 
Chriſt, another goo years after him, and the third, carry- 
ing it ſtill farther back, and making it coeval with 
that mighty empire. This laſt is the leaſt probable. 
Their manner of printing is very different from that 
which now obtains among the Europeans. It has, it 
is true ſome advantage over ours in correctneſs, and 


the beauty of the character, but iu other reſpe&ts * 


comes far ſhort. 

Books are printed in China from wooden planks, 
or blocks cut like thoſe uſed in printing of calico, 
paper, \&c. among us. Thoſe blocks are made of 
a ſmooth firm wood, and of the ſize of the leaf required, 
upon the face ſide, ſome able penman draws out the 


ſeveral letters with a kind of pencil; when finiſhed, 
the block is cut by the —_—— with his ſharp ſmall 


inſtruments which makes a 
relievo on the wood. | 

Their paper is inferior to ours, * It is made of the 
inner bark or rind of a kind of ruſhes, beat up with 
water, into a pulp or paſte, and formed into moulds, 
much like ours. The advantage of the Chineſe print- 


the characters appear in 


ing conſiſts in this, they are not obliged to take off the 


whole edition at once, but print their books as they 
need them. Their blocks are eaſily retouched and 
made to ſerve again; and there needs no corrector of 
the preſs. 

Its diſadvantages are that a large room will ſcarcely 


hold all the blocks of a moderate volume, that the 


colour of their ink eafily fades, that their paper is 
apt to tear, and is ſubje& to worms, whence it is 
that we fee ſo few ancient books in China. 
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_ Rolling-preſs printing, is employed. in taking off 
Prints, or impreſſions from copper-plates engraven or 
etched ; an account of which appear under the 
article engraving. | 


——— 
POTTERY. 

POTTERY, is the art of making earthen pots or 
veſſels ; or the manufactory of earthen ware. The clay 
uſed for this purpoſe is a ft viſcous earth of different 
kinds and properties ; and may be found in various 
places. Dr. Lifter, in the Phil. Tranſ. gives 
us a table of twenty two ſeveral forts of clays, found 
in the feveral counties of England ; five of which he 
calls pure, that is, ſuch as are ſoft, like butter to the 
teeth with little or no grittineſs in them. Thoſe eſtee- 
med impure are either of a ſandy or ſtony nature, 
chalky or duſty, &c. : 

Among the inſtruments uſed in ery, the wheel 
and the lathe, are the chief; the firſt for large works, 
the ſecond for ſmall. | 

The potters wheel conſiſts principally in its nut, 
which is its beam or axis, whoſe pi 


ivet plays perpen- 
dicularly on a free-ſtone fole at — From the 
four corners a-top of this beam, ariſe four iron bars 
called ſpokes, which forming diagonal lines with the 
beam deſcend, and are faſtened at bottom to a ſtrong 
wooden circle, The top of the nut is flat of a cir- 
cular figure, and a foot in diameter. On this is laid a 
proce of the clay or earth to be turned and faſhioned. 
wheel thus diſpoſed, is encompaſſed with four 
ſides of four different pieces of wood, ſuſtained on 2 
wooden frame. The bind piece which is that where- 
on the workman fats, is made a little inclining towards 
the wheel. On the fore piece are placed the pieces 
of prepared earth ; by his {ide is a trough of water, 
wherewith from time to time he wets his hands, to 
prevent the earth's ſticking to them. 
The potter having prepared his clay or earth, and 


laid a piece of it ſuitable to the work he intends on 
the 
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the top of the beam, turns the wheel; till it has got 
the proper velocity; forming the cavity of the veſſel, 
and widening it till it has received its intended form. 
When the veſſel is found to be too thick, they pare 
off what is redundant with an inſtrument. © When 
the veſſel is finiſhed they take it off from the circular 
head. by a wire paſſed underneath the veſſel 
The potter's lathe is alſo a kind of wheel, but fim- 
F;ler and {lighter than the former. Its three chief mem- 
— are, an iron: beam, or axis placed per icularly ; 
alittle wooden wheel, an inch thick, and fix or eight 
inches in diameter, placed horizontally a- top of the 
beam; and ſerving to form the veſſel on; andthe third 
art is a thick wooden wheel, placed horizontally at 
ttom. | | 
The workmen work with the lathe, with the ſame 
inſtruments, and after the ſame manner as the wheel. 
The lathe and wheel ſerve only to give the form of the 
body of the veſſel; the feet, handles, and other occa- 
fional ornaments, are made and ſet by the hand.” If 
there be any ſculpture in the work, it is uſually done 
n earthen or wooden moulds, prepared by à ſculptor; 
unleſs the potter have {kill enough to do it himlelf, 
which is very rare. | | — 
As to the glazing and var niſhing of the work, it is 
uſually done with mineral lead, i. e. lead pulverized by 
throwing charcoal-duſt into the melted lead, and the 
aſhes of lgad: which, in effect, are only its ſcum and 
ſcoria. 5 | 
— 


BRICKS. 


BRICKS, appear to be of a very ancient ſtanding ; 
the tower of Babel and the walls of Babylon being 
built thereof. Under the firſt kings of Rome, they 
built with maſſive ſquared ſtones, which they learned 
from the Tuicans ; but towards the latter time of the 
republic, they began to uſe brick ; borrowing the prac- 
tice from the Greeks, The greateſt and the moſt du- 
rable buildings of the ſucceeding Emperors, *as the 
pantheon, & c. were * therewith, 3 

: In 
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In the eaſt, they baked their bricks in the ſun ; 


and the Romans uſed them crude ; only leaving them 


to dry in the air for four or five years. 

 Parharo, im his commentary on V itruvius, recom- 
mends a fingular form of bricks ; viz. triangular ones, 
every ſide a foot long, and only an inch and half 
thick. Theſe he obſerves, would have many conve- 
niencies ; and-Sir. H Wotton, wonders they have 
never been taken into uſe, being recommended by fo 
great an authority. 'Y . 

Brick, is a fat reddiſh earth, formed into long ſquares, 
four inches broad, and eight or nine inches long, by 
means of a wooden mould, ar:d then baked or burnt in 
2 kiln, to ſerve the 4 — of building. 

The firſt ſtep in the proceſs of brick - mak ing, is caſ- 
ting the clay, or ezith. The next ſtep is to tread 
or temper it ; this ought to be done doubly of what 
is uſually done ; fince the goodneſs of bricks depend 
chiefly upon this firſt preparation. The earth itſelf 
before it is wrought is generally brittle and duſty; 
but adding {mall quantities of water gradually to it, 
and work ing and inc ting it together, the whole 
becomes of a gluey ſubſtance. 

They are commonly of a red colour, though there 
ate ſome in Walpit in Suffolk, that are white, Bricks 
may be made of any earth that is clear of ſtones. but 
all will not burn red. According to Leibourn the 
earth ought to be dug before winter, but not made 
into bricks before ſpring. | 

Stourbridge clav, and i mnd/oy loam, are eſteemed the 
beſt for making of tuch bricks as will ſ:and the fierceſt 
fines. © > 

Bricks are burnt either in a kiln or clamp. Thoſe 
that axe burnt in a Kiln, are Grſt ſet or placed in it 
and then the kiln being covered with pieces of bricks 
they put in ſome wood to dry them with a gentle fire, 


and this they continue till. the bricks are pretty 13. 
k1 


which is known by the ſmokes turning from a dar 

colour; to a tranſparent ſmoke. Then they leave off 
putting in wood, and proceed to make ready for 
nin which is performed by putting in bruſh, 4 
| pray, 
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ſpray, heath, break, or fern faggots ; but before they 
put in theſe, they dam up the mouth of the kila with 
| pieces of brick, piled up one upon another, and 
cloſe it up with wet brick earth inſtead of mortar ; 
leaving but juſt room above it to thruſt in a faggot, 
then adding more till the Kiln and its arches. look 
white, and the fire appears at the top of the kiln ; 
upon which they ſlacken the fire; and this they do 
— 4 heating and ſlacking, till the ware be tho- 
roughly burnt, which in ſome places is eſlected in 
forty-eight hours. $'F 

About London they chiefly burn them in Clamps, 
built of the bricks themſelves, after the manner of ar- 
ches in kilns, with a vacancy between each brick for 
the fire to play through: Ke with this difference, 
they ſpan it over by making the bricks project one 
over another on both ſides of the place, for the wood 
and coals to liein till they meet, and are bounded by 
the bricks at the top, which cloſe all up. The place 
for the fuel is carried up ſtraight on both ſides, till 
about three feet high; then they almoſt” fill it with 
wood, and over that lay a covering of ſea-coal. But 
they ſtrew ſea-coal allo over the clamp, betwixt all 
the rows of bricks ; laſtly they kindle the wood, which 
gives fire to the coal; and when all is conſumed, then 
they conclude the bricks are ſufficiently burnt. - 
Dr. Percival, in his eſſays, proves by an experiment 
upon bricks that the practice of lining wells with 
bricks .is a very unwholeſome one. N 


TYLE, or Tile; a thin factitious ſtone uſed in the 
roofs of houſes ; or more properly a fat clayey eerth 
8 into a certain form, and dried and burnt like 

ricks. | ; 

Tyles are made of better earth than brick- earth, and 
ſomething of the ſame kind with potters earth. Ac- 
cording to a ſtatue of Edward IV. the earth for tyles 


ſhould be caſt up before the firſt of November, and 
not made into bricks before March. The method of 
burning is ſimilar to brick. There are various kinds 
of tyles for the various kinds of building. - 
X 2 ve 
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The Dutch Tyles ; or as they are ſometimes called 
Flemiſh tyles, are of two Kinds, ancient and modern. 
The ancient for chimney foot-picces ; they were paint- 
ed with antic figures and moreſque devices, but came 
ſhort, both as to the deſign and colouring of the mo- 
dern ones. The more modern Dutch tyles, are com- 
monly uſed plaiſtered up in the jaumbs of chimnies, and 
are much better glazed and painted than the former 
kind. Both theſe ſeem to be made of the ſame white 
clay as our glazed earthen ware. | | 

Tuilerie, I'viery, a tyle-work, implies a large build- 
ing with a drying place, covered a-top, but furniſhed 
with apertures on all ſides, through which the wind 
having admittance, dries the tyles, bricks, & c. 

The garden of the Louvre was called the Tuilertes, 
as being a place where bricks were anciently made ; 
a magnificent palace was afterwards begun there in 
1564, by Catharine de Medicis, wife of Henry II. ana 
Hniſhed by Henry IV. and was magnficently adorned 
by Louis XIV. . 


ö PIPES. 


PIPE is a well known machine, uſed in the ſmok- 
ing of tobacco, conſiſting of a long {lender tube made 
of earth or clay. There are various faſhions, Jong, | 
ſhort, plain, worked, white, varniſhed, unvarniſhed, 
of various colours, &c. The Turks uſe pipes three 
or four feet long, made of ruſhes, or of wood bored; 
at the end whereof they fix a kind of nut of baked 
earth, which ſerves as a bowl, and which they take 
off, after {moking. + 

The clay with which our pipes are made, is dug up 
in ſeveral parts of England; as at Pool in Dorletſhire, 
Bideford in Devonſhire, &c. It is brought to the 
makers in clumps of ſix or eight inches ſquare, Be- 
fore they moiſten it for ule, it is laid to dry, becauſe, 
they ſay it works the better, When it is uſed, it is 
thrown into a large pan, moiſtened with water, 
and beaten and moulded till it be ſoft and mellow, and 
exceedingly 


exceedingly well tempered. From thence it is re- 
moved to the rolling board, where the workman rea- 
_ breaks off an exact quantity fora couple of pipes 
rolls out both at once, one in each hand, to the pro- 
per h and form, leaving a ſufficient quantity at, 
one end for the bowl. They are in this ſtate laid on 
a board by dozens. Here they lie till they have ac- 
quired 2 greater degree of hatdneſs. The next ſtep 
8 the Torming of the tube, which is dexterouſly done 
running up a wire through the clay. The pipe is 
in this ſtate, Noce in — of poliſhed — 
now by the help of another machine the bowl inſtant- 
ly receives its , and the whole pipe is returned in 
its exact figure. It is now again left to harden yet 
more before it undergoes its laſt ſmoothing and finiſh, 
which is quickly done by a kind of knife, &c. and 
from thence it is taken to the kiln. _ x 
Kilns are of various ſizes ; ſome hold twenty groſs ; 
others eighty, and even a hundred; but the more 
uſual ſize contains forty or fifty grols of pipes. Here 
they are ſix or eight hours, expoſed to a ſtrong, clear, 
fire, This brings them to their ſtate of whiteneſs ; 
and is the laſt operation, From hence they are takey 
and packed up m boxes for ſale. Great quantities are, 
exported from England to foreign countries. Work- 
men ſay the blackeſt clay burns the cleareſt, and 
makes the whiteſt pipes. The wholeſale price varies; 
from fixteen to thirty pence per grols; ſome kinds 
are her. | , - , 
— of manufatture is carried on in man 
cities and places in England; as London, Briſtol, ' 
Norwich, Hull, Liverpool. Not ſo many houſes 
on this buſineſs, as formerly. The reaſons 
aſſigned may be that the ſmoking of tobacco is not ſo 
frequent in the higher circles as when firſt intro- 
duced, and one workman will now from his acquired 
dexterity, manufacture more goods than when the: 
invention was leſs known, 


X 3 PORCELAIN. 
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PORCELAIN. 7 


- PORCELAIN, or Purcelain; a fine ſort of earthen- 
ware, chiefly manufactured in China, and thence alſo 


Called china, or china-ware ; but . pm into Europe 


from other parts of the eaſt, eſpecially" Japan, Siam, 
Surat, and Perſia. OP ID M Fo. 
The Chineſe call it T/e-ki, The word Porcelain 
is but little known there, except among a few work- 
men and merchants ; and ſeems derived from the Por- 
tugueze, Porcelena, a cup. | | 
Scaliger and Carden though generally of contrary 
ſentiments, are yet agreed, that what the Romans 
called Vaſa Murrhina, Murrina and Murrea, which 
were firſt ſeen at Rome in Pompey's triumph, and 


afterwards became ſo very precious, were the porce- 


lain of our times, | 
This may be true: but if the opinion be only 
founded on Pliny's deſcription of thoſe veſſels, one 
would rather take them for a kind of precious ſtones, 
of a whitiſh colour, but variouſly veined and variegated ; 
found m ſome parts of Parthia. | e 
Be this as it will, it is certain, that both Cardan and 


Scaliger are miſtaken when they tell us that porcelain 
is made of eggs and ſea-ſhells beaten ſmall, and buried 


ſo for 80 or 100 years. The account we 
Mall here give will put that matter out of all queſtion. 


It is nct known who was the inventor of porcelain: 


the Chineſe annals, which uſe to contain every thing 
in any wile memorable, are perfectly ſilent about it; 
nor do we know much more of the time of its inven- 
tion; only it is certain it muſt have been before the 
beginning of the fifth century, the annals of Feuilang 
relating, that from the ſecond year of the reign of the 
par cf Tam, about the year of Chriſt 442, the 
workers m porcelain of that province had alone fur- 
niſhed the Emperors therewith. | | | 
Porcelain is made chiefly, ſome fay wholly, at King- 
teching. There is ſome indeed made in the provinces 
of Kanton and Fokyen ; but it is of little account, 
being far inferior m beauty and value to the porcelain 
of Kingteching. That of Fokyen is perfectly white, 
without 
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without either gloſs or painting. Attempts have been 
made to remove the manufacture from Kingteching to 
Pekin, and other places but in vain: the porcelain 


made in the new manufaftories never coming up to | 


that of theold ; ſo that Kingteching has the honour of 
ſupplying the greateſt part of the world with this com- 
m by; #. du Halde aſſures us that even the Japaneſe 
some to China for it. | 
Manufacture of Porcelain, Porcelain makes a very 
curious article in commerce, and even natural hiſtory, 
Its manufacture formerly 17 7 for a myſtery in Eu- 
; and that in ſpite of all the Jeſuit miſſionaries 
have done to te into the ſecret. - In a letter of 
F. d'Entrecolles to F. Orry, the whole proceſs is 
deſcribed. - . 8 0 
In the manufacture of porcelain there are four pri 
cipal things; the matter it is made of; the art of form- 
ing the veſſels, and other works; the colours where- 
with it is painted: and laſtly, the baking, or giving it 
a pr — fire. - | 
Materials of Porcelain, —There are two kinds of 
earths, and as many kinds of oils, or varniſhes, uſed 
in the compoſition of porcelain. The firſt earth, 
called kaulin, is beſet with glittering corpuſcles; the 
ſecond, called petunſe, is a plain white, but exceed- 
ingly fine, and ſoft to the touch. They are both 
found in quarries twenty or thirty 1 from 
Kingteching ; and hither theſe earths, or rather ſtones, 
are brought in an infinite number of little barks, in- 
ceſſantly paſſing up and dewn the river Jauchew, 
for that purpoſe. The petunſes are brought in form 
of bricks; having been ſo cut but of the quarries, 
where they are naturally pieces of a very hard rock. 
The white of the beſt petunſe ſhould border a little on 
n The firſt preparation of theſe bricks is, to break and 
pound them, firſt, into a coarſe powder with iron 
mallets, then in mortars with peſtles that have ſtone 
heads, armed with iron, and wrought either with the 
hand, or with mills. | 
When the powder is rendered almoſt. impalpable, 
they throw it in a large urn full of water, turing 
it 
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it briſkly about with an iron inſtrument. After the 
water has reſted a little while, they ſkim off from the 
top a white ſubſtance formed there, and diſpoſed this 
ſcum or cream in another veſſel of water. They then 
ſtir again the water of the firſt urn, and again ſkim it, 
and thus alternately, till there remain nothing but the 
gravel of the » at bottom; which they lay afreſh 
under the mill for a new powder. As to the ſecond 
urn, wherein are put the {kinimings of the firſt : when 
the water is well ſettled, and become quite clear, they 
pour it off; and with the ſediment, collected at bot- 
tom in form of a paſte, fill a kind of moulds: whence, 
when almoſt dry, they take it out, and cut it into 
ſquare pieces, which are what. they properly call 
petunſes ; reſerving them to be mixed with the kaulin 
in the proportion hereafter aſſigned. 

The kaulin, which is the other earth uſed in porce- 
lain, is much ſofter than the petunſe, when dug out of 
the quarry ; yet it is this, which, by its mixture with 
the other, gives the ſtrength and firmneſs to the work. 
- The mountains whence the kaulin. is dug, are 
covered without fide with a reddiſh earth. The mines 
are deep, and the matter is found in glebes, or clods, 
like the chalk in ours. | : 

The oil or varniſh, which makes the third ingredient 
in porcelain, is a whitiſh, liquid ſubſtance, drawn 
from the hard ſtone whereof the petunſes are formed ; 
that which is whiteſt, and whoſe ſtains are the green- 
eſt, being always choſen for this purpole. 

The oil of lime makes the fourth ingredient. 

Forming of Porcelain Veſſels.— The firſt thing is, 
to purify the earths, petunie and kaulin ; which, for 
the firſt, is done after the manner already deſcribed in 
preparing the ſquares. For the ſecond, as its ſoftneſs 
makes it diſſolve eaſily, it is ſufficient, without break- 
ing it, to plunge it in an urn full of water in an open 
baſket,” Ihe — that remain, are perfectly uſeleis. 

The work-houſes are properly vaſt yards walled 
round, with ſheds, and- other conveniences for the 
workmen to work under, as well as other buildings 
for them to live in: It is almoſt inconceivable what 
number of perſons are employed in thele works ; there 
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being ſcarce a piece of porcelain but paſſes through 
above twenty — before it comes 4— — 
— and above ſixty, before it be brought to 

on. | . 

To make a juſt mixture of petunſe and kaulin, re- 
gard muſt be had to the fineneſs of the porcelain to be 
made: For the finer porcelains, they ule equal quan- 
tities ; four parts of kaulin to fix of petunſe, for mo- 
derate *ones; and never leſs than one of kaulin to 
three of petunſe, for the coarſeſt. ' 

The hardeſt part of the work is the kneading the 
two earths together ; which is done in a kind of 
baſons, or pits, well paved and cemented, wherein 
the workmen trample continually with their feet, re- 
lieving one another, till the maſs be well mixed, 
grows hard, and becomes of the conſiſtence required 
to be uſed by the potter. May . 
Ihe earth, when taken out of the baſons, is kneaded a 
ſecond time, but piece-meal, and with the hands, on large 
ſlates for the purpoſe; and on this preparation, in 
effect, it is, that t rfection of the work depends, 

The porcelain is faſhioned or formed either with 
the wheel, like earthen-ware ; or in moulds. Stnooth 
pieces, as cups, urns, diſhes, &c. are made with the 
wheel. The reſt, i. e. ſuch as aze in relievo, as 
figures of men, animals, &c. are formed in moulds, 
but finiſhed with the chiſſel. The large pieces are 
made at twice; one half of the piece is raiſed on the 
wheel by three. or four workmen, who hold it till it 
have acquired . its figure ; which done, they apply it 
to the other half, which has, been formed in the ſame 
manner ; uniting the two with porcelain-earth, made 
liquid by adding water to it. After the {ame manner 
it is that they join the ſeveral pieces of porcelain 
formed in moulds, or by the hand; and after the 
lame manner they add handles, &c. to the cups and 

other works formed with the wheel. | 
The moulds are made after the manner of thoſe of 
our ſculptors, viz. of divers pieces which ſeverally 
give their reſpective figure to the ſeveral parts of the 
model to be repreſented ; and which are afterwards 
united to form a mould for an intire figure. 


To 
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To cenceive the number of hands — pb 
porcelain paſſes th h ere „we 
this —— — F. d' Entercolles inſtances oi a 
commem tea - cup, before it be fit for the painter: The 
cup beg ins with the potter, Who has the management 
of the wheel, where it acquires its form, height, and 
diameter. This operator has not a farthing ſterling 
for a plate furniſhed with twenty-ſix cups; accord 
ingly, they go out of his hands exceedingly imperfect, 
eſpecially towards the feet, which are only unformed 
lumps of earth, to be afterwards cut with the chiſſel, 
when the cup is dry. When it comes from the 
wheel, the cup is received by a ſecond workman, who 
. fits it for its baſe. A third takes it immediately from 
him, and applies it on a mould to bring it to its true 
form, This mould is on a kind of lathe. - A fourth 
workman poliſhes the cup with a chiſſel, eſpecially 
about the edges; and brings it to the thinneſs neceſ- 
fary to make it tranſparent ; in doing which, he 
moiſtens it from time tp time, leſt its dryneſs ſhould 
make it break. When of its proper thickneſs, another 
work man turns it gently on à mould, to ſmooth its 
inſide; taking a deal of care it be done equally, leſt 
any cavity be formed, or it warp. Other workmen 
«dd ſome ornaments in relievo; others, impreſſions in 
creux ; others, only handles, as the quality of the cup 
requires, At laſt, they round and hollow the foot on 
the infide with a chiſſel; which is the funftion of a 
icular artiſt, who does nothing elſe. | 
It is found by experience that this multiplicity of 
workmen, ſo far from retarding the work, cauſes it to 
go on the faſter, as well as to be the better done; 
each workman, by a continual attention to the ſame 
thing, becoming very dextrous at it: beſides ſaving 
the time of changing inftruments, &c. | 
Painting of Porcelain, —The Chineſe painters, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that meddle with human figures, our author 
obſerves, are all ſorry workmen. But it is otherwiſe 
with the colours they ule; which are ſo exceeding 
lively and brilliant, that there are but little hopes that 
our workmen will ever excel them. | = 
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' The painting work is diſtributed among a great num- 
ber of workmen, in the fame laboratory: to one it be- 
longs to form the coloured circle about the edges of 
the porcelain ; another traces out flowers, which ano- 
ther paints: this is for waters and mountains alone: 
that Ke binds and other animals; and a third for hu- 
man figures. 

The gold is not agree till after the baking. and is 
rebakecin an oven for the purpoſe: to apply the gold, 
they break and diſſolve it in water at the bottom of a 
porcelain, till a thin gilded cloud ariſe on the ſurface; 
ii is uſed with gum-water. - 
| The ſeveral kinds of porcelains, being quite painted, 
with their ſeveral colours, and all the colours dry, are 
to be 4 to them to receive the oil or 
varniſh; which is — with a pencil of very fine fea- 
thers, moiſtened with water, and paſſed lightly over, 
to take off even the ſmalleſt inequalities, 

The oiling or varniſhing is the laſt preparation of the 
porcelain, before it be carried to the oven: this is ap- 
plied more or leſs thick, and ſeldomer or oftener re- 
peated, according to the quality of the work. For 
thin, fine porcelains, they give two very thin couches; 
to others one ; but that one equivalent to the other 
two. There is a deal of art in applying the varniſh ; 
both that it be done equally, and not in too great 
a quantity. 

Dur curious author ſays he has been frequent! 
ſurprized, to fee a man paſs through ſeveral ſtreets full 
of people, with two very long, narrow boards, ranged 
with porcelains on his ſhoulders; ſtill preſerving the 
equilibrium ſo accurately, as not to do any damage to 


{o frail a commodity. | 

Baking or — of Porcelain. — There are two 
kinds of ovens uſed in baking of porcelain: large 
ones, for works that are only to come to the fire once, 
Which is the common way; and {mall ones for ſuch as 
require a double baking. | 

Ihe French have been theſe fifty years attempting 
to imitate porcelain. The firſt eſſays at Rouen ſuc- 
ceeded tolerably well ; and M. Savary has ſpoken 
much in praiſe of the manufattories of Paſh and St. 
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Cloud. Of the Engliſh porcelains, and particularly 
that manu factured in the city of Worceſter, it may be 
laid that they want little or nothing to make them of 
equal value with the Chineſe, but to be brought five 
orſi x thouſand leagues. In effect, for the fineneſs of 
the grain of the matter, the beauty and turn of the 
veſſels, the exactitude of the deſign, and the luſtre of 
the colours, &c. theſe ar wx have 3 many 
years in high repute, are ev ainin 
greater eſtimation. "ed in juſtice to the . 
the writer obſerves, that in different parts of the king- 

dom he has found well informed le fo fat un- 
_ acquainted with it, as to believe the De ft or Stafford- 
ſhire ware, the only Worceſter China; nor could they 
be perſuaded to think that what was really the pro- 
duce of that manufacture was any other than real 
china ware, or at leaſt ſome foreign porcelain.— 
Pollnitz aſſures us that the Saxons produce porcelains 
painted and enamelled in great — 


— 
GLASS. 


GLASS, a'brittle, tranſparent, factitious body, pro- 
duced by the action of fire, from {alt and ſand or filme, 

The chymiſts hold that there is no body but may be 
vitrified, i. e. converted into glaſs, By intenſe heat, 
even gold itſelf, gives way to the ſun's rays collected 
in a burning-glaſs, and becomes glaſs. As glaſs is the 
effect or fruit of fire, ſo it is the laſt effect, all the chy- 
miſts art, and all the force of fire not being able to 
carry the change of any natural body beyond its vitri- 
fication. Whence Dr. Merret mentions it as a me 
ſaying of a great artiſt in the buſineſs of glaſs, that their 
profeſſion would be the laſt in the world. For that 
when God ſhould .conſume the univerſe with fire, all 
things therein ſhould be turncd to glaſs. 

=—_ are the qualities of glaſs. When red hot it is 
duRile, and may be faſhioned into any form—neither 
acid juices, nor any other matter, extract either colour, 


taſte, or any other quality from it, It loſes nothing of 
: its 
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s weight or- ſubſtance by the longeſt uſe, It is the 
moſt pliable thing in the world, and beſt retains the 
faſhion given it; no liquor whatever will change its 
colour, it is capable of being graven or cut with only 
diamond and emery. A drinking glals, partly filled 
with water and ru on the brim with a wet finger, 
yields muſical notes, higher or lower, as the glals is 
more or leſs full, and makes the liquor friſk and leap. 
Origin and hiſtory of Glaſs —De Neri will have 
glaſs as ancient as Job: for that writer ſpeaking of 
wiſdom; ſays, gold and glaſs ſhall not be equalled to it. 
This, we are to obſerve, is the reading of the 1 2 
tuagint, vulgate Latin, St. Zerom, &c. For in 
Engliſh verſion, inſtead of glas, we read cryſtal; for 
the word ſignifying beautiful and tranſparent in the 
general, the tranſlators were at liberty to apply it to 
whatever was valuable and tranſparent. | 

- Moſt authors will have Ariſtophanes to be the firſt 
author who mentions glaſs. | 

Ariſtotle has two problems upon glaſs ; the firſt, why 
we ſee through it ? the ſecond, why it cannot be beaten ? 

After him the word occurs — fre enough: Lucian 
mentions large drinking glaſſes: and Plutarch ſays that 
the fire of tamariſk wood is the fitteſt for making of 

a | | 
g Among the Latin writers, Lucretius is the firſt that 
takes notice of glaſs. Niſi recta foramina tranant.— 
Qualia ſunt vitri. 

Dr. Merret, however, adds, that glaſs could not be 
unknown to the ancients ; but that it muſt needs be as 
ancient as pottery itſelf, or the art of making bricks; 
for ſcarcely can a kiln of bricks be burnt, or a batch of 
pottery ware be made, but ſome of the bricks and ware 
will be at leaft ſuperficially turned to glaſs; and there- 
fore, without doubt, it was known at the building of 
Babel. 

Glaſs was found, according to Pliny, by accident in 
Syria, at the mouth of the river Belus, by certain 
merchants driven thither by fortune of the ſea, Being 
obliged to live there, and dreſs their victuals, by making 
a fireon the ground ; and there being ſtore of the plant 
kali upon the ſpot : this 2 being burnt to aſhes, and 

| the 
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the land or ones of the place, accidentally mixed wah 
it, a Vitrification was undęſignedly made, from whence 
the hint was taken, and eaſily improved. A 

: r Pore old beer lab may be; the art of ma- 
king and working it, 2 s of no great antiquity, 
The brlt place as, In Bod pri making hereof, 7s econ in 

Syria, which was famous for glaſs and glaſs-houles, as 
obſerved by Pliny, The firſt time we hear of glaſs 
made among the Romans, was in the time of Tiberaus ; 
when Plny relates that an artiſt had his houſe demo- 
liſhed for making glaſs malleable, or rather flexible.— 
Though Petronius Arbater relates, that the Emperor 
ordered the artiſt to be beheaded for his invention. 

Venice, for many years, excelled all Europe for the 
Eneneſs of its glaſſes, The great glaſs-works at Muran, 
a village near the city; which furniſhed all Europe 
with fineſt and largeſt glaſſes. But within this fifty 
years the French and Engliſh, have not only come up 
to, but even ſurpaſſed the Venetians ; ſo WE are 
now no longer ſupplied from abroad. 

The French made a conſiderable improvement in tho 
art of glaſs, by the invention of 2 method to caſt very 
large Plates, till then unknown, and ſcarce practiſed 
yet, by any but themſelves and the Epgliſh, 

Ingredients of Glaſs, —The materials uſed in the 
compoſition of glaſs, we have obſerved, are falt, and 
{and, or ſtone, | 
The ſalt is of the fixt kind; ſuch as will not eva- 
porate by the moſt intenſe heat. The ſand or ſtone, 
muſt be ſuch as will melt eaſily ; this is what gives 
firmneſs and conſiſtence to the glaſs. 

1 This ſalt is procured chiefly from a kind of aſhes, 
brought from the Levant, and particularly from Alex- 
andria and Tripoli, The aſhes are thoſe of a vegetable, 
frequent in this country, commonly called kak; Dr. 
Merret calls it Engliſh falt-wort, from its ſaline taſte ; 
24: gtaſs-weed from the ule made of its aſhes in making 
of glals. 1 449 

Bau fin mentions ten ſpecies of this plant; the firſt 
and laſt, our own coaſts afford, where they are called 
by the people frog-grays and ſca- graſs, but they are of 
no ule for making of glals: being laid on a hat iron, 
they 


po 


6 
they fly off almoſt wholly in fumes, leaving no aſhes 
at all; whereas the kali's brought from the Levant, 
applied on the fame iron, are ſoon converted almoſt 
5 into polverixe, i. e. very faline aſhes, of a dark 
- To get the falt from this polverine, th verize 
and fift it very fine 1 9 — it Deane; 
with fair water and tartar, till a third part of the water 
is conſutned ; then filing: up the — — with freſh 
water, they boil it a ſecond time, till half be conſumed; 
this done, they have a lee impregnated with ſalt. To 


ſhoots at the top; which they ſcum off as it riſes. An 
hundred pounds of aſhes this way, uſually yields eighty 
or ninety of ſalt. | | 
When the falt is dry, they beat it groſsly, and put it 
into a furnace, to dry it further with a gentle heat. — 


When ſufficiently dry, they pound and fift it very | 


fine, and lay it by to make frit. 
Note, in of the aſhes of the plant kali, thoſe of 
fern will alſo yield a falt, which makes excellent glaſs ; 
nothing inferior to that of polverine. The method of 
reparation is tlie fame. Add, that aſhes of ſtalks of 
ans; as alſo thoſe of coleworts, bramble buſh, mil- 
let ſtalks, ruſhes, fern ruſhes, ard many other plants 
may de uſed for the like purpole, and after the fame 
manner. 5 . : 
20 For flone, the ſecond ingredlient in glaſs The 
beſt, we have obletved, is that which will melt, is. 
white and tranſparent. This is found pp wer in 
Italy, being a ſort of marble, called 'terſs the next 
is a fort of pebbles found at the bottom of rivers. 
Indeed, nothing makes finer and clearer glaſs than 
flint, but the charge © aring it, deters the glaſs- 
men from ufing it. The preparation neceſſary fo 
None; is to calcine, powder, and ſift. | 


Ant. Neri obſerves, that all white tranſparent ſtones, 


which will not turn to lime, are fit to make glals; and 
that all ſtones which will ſtrike fre with ſteel, are capa- 
ble of being employed in making of glaſs. - But this lat- 
ter rule, Dr. Ante obſerves, does not hold univerſally · 
dE Where 


get the falt from the lees, they boil them, till the falt 


—ů——— — — — 
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. Where proper {tone cannot be had, ſand is uſed ;the 
beſt for the purpoſe is ** which is white and ſmall; 
for green glais; that which is harder and more gritty; 
it is to be well waſhed; which is all the preparation it 
needs. Our glaſs-houſes are furniſhed, with white 
{and for their cryſtal glaſſes from Maidſtone; and with 
the coarſer, for green glaſs, from Woolwich. Pris 
Some mention a third in ent in glaſs, viz. Man- 
ganeſe, or ſyderea, a kind of pleudo load-ſtone, dug up 
in Germany, Italy, and even in Mendip-hills in So- 
merſetſhire. But the proportion hereof to the reſt is 
voy inconſiderable; beſide that it is not uſed in all 
glais, Its office is to purge off the natural greeniſh 
colour, and give it ſome other tincture required. 

Method of making white or cryſtal glaſs. There are 
three ſorts of furnaces. uſed in the glais- works: one to 
prepare the frit, a ſecond to work the glaſs, and a third 
to anneal it. | S 

To make cryftal glaſs, take of the whiteſt tarſo 
ge {mall and ſifted as fine as flour, two hun- 

red pounds; and ſalt of polverine, an hundred and 

thirty pounds. Mix them together, and put- them into 
a furnace called calcar, firſt beating it. For an hour 
keep a moderate fire, and keep ſtirring the materials, 
that they may incorporate and ealcine together. Then 
increaſe the fire for ſeveral hours: after which take out 
the matter, which being now ſufficiently calcined, is 
called frit. From the calcar put the frit in a dry 
place, and cover it up from the duſt, for ſome months. 

Now, to make the glaſs, or cryſtal : take of this 
cryſtal frit, ſet in-pots in the furnace, adding to it a due 

uantity of manganeſe ; when the two are fuſed, caſt. 

the flour into fair water, to clear it of the ſalt, called 
fandever, which would otherwile make the cryſtal, ob- 
ſcure and cloudy. This muſt be repeated as often 
as needful till the cryſtal be fully purged. Then ſet. 
it to boil ſome days; which done, fee whether it have 
manganele enough ; and if it be yet greeniſh, add more 
manganeſe at diſcretion. Then let the metal clarify till 
it become of a clear and ſhining colour : which done, it 


is fit to be blown, or formed into veſſels at pleaſure. 
There 
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- There are three principal kinds of glaſſes, diſtin- 
—_— the form or e them, Viz: 
nd ga, as thoſe of our veſſels, phials, drinkin 
155 c. table ot window glaſs, of Shich there . 
kinds, viz. crown glaſs and plate glaſs, or look- 


laſs. 

Wor or blowing round Glaſs, —The worki 

0 * have obſerved, is round, and has 6x 
; at one of theſe called the great bocca, 

tho fees Rodted, and the pots of frit ſet in the fur- 

nace: two other, fmaller holes, ſerve to lade or take 

out the melted metal, at the . to work 

— At the other holes they = Ar- 

ſible W to be prepared, at emptied 

into the hding 

There are 2 in each furnace, all made of to- 
bacco- pipe clay, per to fuſtain not only the heat 
of the fira, but Ab the e effect of the polverine, which 

netrates every thing elſe. There are only two of 
theſe pots that work: the reſt ſerve to prepare the 
matter for them. The fire of the furnace is made and 
kept up at the ſix | This they never omit, 
not even on the moſt ſolemn feſtivals. 

When the matter — in the two pots is ſuffi- 
ciently vitrified, they — to blow or faſhion it. 

The operator takes his blowing iron, which is a long 
hollow tube, and Abruf it m the melting pot, there 
turns it about : the ſticks to the ben like 
glutinous or c ned Sour, much like, but more firmly, 
than turpentine, or Venice treacle. 

When there is —_— enough on the inſtrument, = 

or begins to blow gently through the iran ; 
which he raiſes or . 4 11 7 much 2 
we do by blowing in z bladder or glo - and to give it 
poliſh he rolls it to and fro on a ſtone or marble. | 

This done, he blows a ſecond time, and thus forms 
the bunch or belly of the glaſs. 

Sometimes the glaſs thus blown round, is returned to 
the fire, where it flattens a little of itſelf ; when flatted, 
it is taken out, and cooled; and if needful for the de- 
ſign the workman flats its bottom, by preſſing it on the 

| >» marble ; 
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marble ; or moulds it in; the ſtamp- irons: and thus 
delivers it to the maſter workman, to break off the neck. 

The neck is the narrow. part which, clove to the 
iron; to ſet the glaſs at liberty, they lay a dropof water 

on the collet; which by its coldneſs, cuts or cracks 
about à quarter of an inch; after which, giving it a 
lige blow, the fracture is communicated all round the 
neck. . - 1 VB 

The veſſel is afterwards returned to the great bocca; 
where being ſufficiently heated a ſecond time, the 
workman gives the bowl its finiſhing, by turning it 
about with a circular motion; which it increaſes, in 
proportion as the bowl opens, and enlarges by means 
of the heat and — E * 
Thus with blowing, preſſing, ſcalding, ifyin 
and cutting, the glaſs is — into the 2 — 

ceived in the work man's mind. | L 

When the maſter has. finiſhed a number of them, 
another ſervitor takes them with an iron fork, and 
ſpeedily places them to anneal and harden, 

What has been here ſaid of white or cryſtal glaſs, 
holds equally of common, or green glaſs ; the — 
being the ſame in all, and the difference only in the ſalt 
or polverine made uſe of. | | 

8 many maſters as there are, ſo many pots at the 
leaſt, and ſo many bocca's there muſt be ; each man 
having his proper ſtation : where, Tays Dr. Merret, 
they receive thoſe ſcorching heats ſallying directly into 
their faces, mouths and lungs ; whence they are forced 
to work almoſt naked like the Cyclops, with a ſtraw 
broad brimmed hat to defend their eyes from the exceſ- 
ve heat and light. They fit in large wide wooden 
chairs, to which their inſtruments are hung. They 
work ſeveral hours at a time after which they are re- 
lieved by others, ſo that the furnaces are never idle. 

Working or blowing Window or Table Glaßß.— The 
method of making crown window glaſs, now praftiſed 
in England, is {aid to have been borrowed from the 
French. An Engliſh glaſs-maker went over to work 
in France, on purpoſe to get into the ſecret, which 
when he had attained to, he returned, and ſet up a 
glaſs-work, wherein he far outdid the French, his 
teachers, This 
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This glaſs, is blown. much after the manner of look- 
ing-glaſs. Some writers, from wron intelligence, 


have faid, that it was run or caſt in ; but the real 


procels is as follows, 

The furnace, melting-pots, materials, and fire 
the fame for window, or table glaſs, as for round glaſs, 
and the difference in the operation only commences 
after the ſervitor has dipped his blowing-iron the fourth 
timean the melted metal. 

The glaſs, then being in this condition, they blow 
it; but inſtead of rounding, or forming it into a bunch, 
the particular motion the workmen gives it in the di- 
recting and managing the wind, and 2 way of rolling 
it on the iron, make it extend in length two or three 
foot, and form a cylinder, which at firſt is but two 
inches in diameter; but which by being recommitted 
to the fire, and blown afreſh when taken out, becomes 
of the extent required for the table of glaſs to be 
formed. With this circumſtance however, that the 
ſide, which is faſtened to the iron, goes gradually di- 
miniſhing, and ends in a kind of cone or pyrami | 

To render the two ends nearly of the ſame diameter, 
after adding a little glaſs to that oppoſite to the won, 
they draw it out with a pair of iron pincers. Then 
they cut off the ſame end with a little water ; and car- 
rying the cylinder back to the bocca, they cut it like- 
wiſe in two other places: one, eight or ten inches from 
the iron; and the other the wholelength. | 

The glaſs cylinder thus abridged of both its extremi- 
ties, is next heated on a kind of earthen table, ſome- 
hat raiſed in the middle, in order to promote its open- 
ing at the place where it was cut. The workman here 
makes uſe of an iron, wherewith he alternately lowers 


and raiſes the two ſides of the cylinder, which now be- 


gin to open and unfold like a ſheet of paper, and at 
length become perfectly flat. The table of glaſs is now 
in its laſt ion and needs only to be heated over 
again, cooled on a table of copper, and hardened in the 
annealing furnace. | 
This was the method formerly uſed for blowing plate 
glaſs, looking glaſſes, &c. but the workmen, by this 


method, could not exceed 30 inches in length, and a 
| proportionable 


| 
| 
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roportionable breadth, becauſe if larger they were 
ae en found to watp{ Theſe imperfettions have 
been remedied by the invention of Sieur Abraham The- 
vart, in France, about the 1688, of caſting or run- 

nin „ in the following manner. 
The ace for large looking-glajs plates, is of a very 
large dimenſion environed with ovens or an- 
nealing furnaces. The melting pots are as big as large 
hogſheads, and contain about 2000 weight of metal. 
If one of them burſts in the furnace, the loſs of the 
matter and time amoumts to 2 gol. the heat of this fur- 
nace is ſo intenſe that a bar of jron laid at the mouth 
thereof becomes red hot im leſs than half a minute. 
When the furnace is red hot the materials are put in at 
three different times, and in twenty-four hours they are 
vitrified, refined, and fit for caſting. adapt 
To the ciſterns, with the metal out of the fur- 
nace, ey uſe a large iron chain, wy the aſſiſtenee 
of pullies the ciſterns are raiſed upon a kind of carriage, 
and conducted to the table where the glaſs is to be run. 
Here ſlipping off the bottom of the eiſtern, there ruſhes 
out a torrent of matter, all on fire, wherewtith the table 
is preſently covered. This table, whereon the glaſs is 
to be run is of pot metal, and ſeveral feet broad and 
long. To form the thickneſs of the glaſs, there is a 
kind of roller which drives the liquid matter to the 
end of the table. In about a minute the gtaſ comes 
to a conſiſtence, and it is then removed to the annealing 
furnace. b Feng 
The glaſs now requires to be ground and polifhed ; to 
grind it, they lay it horizontally upon a flat ſtone table 
made of a very fine grained free-ſtone ; then taking a 
fmaller piece of rough glaſs, and faſtening it to a heavy 
wooden plank, the workmen continue to rub one glaſs 
back and forwards upon another till they acquire 
a great degree of ſmoothneſs. While they are thus 
— they pour in water and ſand, then a ffiner 
fort of ſand, and laſtly powder of ſmalt. When the 
grinder has done his part, by bringing the glaſs to an ex- 
act plainnels, it is turned over to the poliſher, who 
with the ſine powder of Tripoli ſtone, or emery, brings 
it to a perfect evenneſs and luſtre, As NS 
4 - PI # 
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PINS. 


PIN; is an article well known. For the method 
of making, we give the following account from 
Ellis's Campagna. When the braſs wire is received 
at the manu ry, the firſt operation is winding it off 

from one wheel to another, and cauſing it to 
through a circle in a piece of iron of a imaller dia- 
meter. © When reduced to its proper dimenſions, it 
is ſtraitened by drawing, it between iron pins, fixed in 
a board, in a zigzag manner; afterwards it is cut into 
lengths of three or four yards; and then into ſmaller 
ones, every length being ſufficient for ſix pins, each 
end of theſe is ground to a point, which was per- 
formed, when I viewed the manufaftory, by boys, 
who fat each with two ſmall grind-ſtones before him 
turned by a wheel. Taking up a, handful, he applies 
the coarſeſt of the two ſtones, moving the wires round 
between his fingers, ſo that the points may not become 
flat : he then gives them a {moother and ſharper point 
on the other ſtone, and by theſe means a lad of twelve or 
fourteen years of age, is enabled to point about 16 000 
ins in an hour, hen the wire is thus pointed, a pin 
is taken off from each, end, and this is repeated 
till it is cut into fix pieces. The next operation is that 
of forming the heads, or as they term it head: ſpinning, 
which is done by means of a ſpinning-wheel ; one piece 
of wire being thus with aſtoniſhing rapidity - wound 
round another, and the interior one being drawn out, 
leaves a hollow tube between the circumvolutions : 
it is then cut with ſhears ; every two circumvolutions 
or turns of the wire forming one head: theſe are ſof- 
tened by throwing them into iron and placing 
them in a furnace till they are red — As ſoon as 
they are cold, they are diſtributed to children, who 
ſit with anvils and hammers before them, which they 
work with their feet, by means of a lathe, and taking 
up one of the lengths, they thruſt the blunt end into 
a quantity of the heads which lie before them, and 
catching one at the extremity, they apply them im- 
mediately to the anvil and hammer, and by a motion 
or two of the foot, the point and the head are fixed 
34 : together 
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together in much leſs time than can be Pry einod and 
with a dexterity that can only be acqui tice ; 
e dang i edna eee fot the 
fafety of their fingers ends. The pin is now finiſhed 
as to its form, but {till it is merely braſs ; it is there- 
fore thrown into « copper containing a ſolution of 
tin and the leys of wine. Hefe it remains for fome 
time, and when taken out aſſumes a white though dull 
appearance ; in order thetefore to give it its poliſh, 
n is put into a tub containing a quantity of bran, 
which is ſet in motion by turning a ſhaft that runs 
through its centre, and thus by means of friction it 
becomes entirely bright. The pin being complete no- 
thing remains but to ſeparate it from the bran, which 
is performed by a mode exactly ſimilar to the wmnow- 
ing of corn : the bran. flying off, and leaving the 
pin behind for immediate ſale. COATES 
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NEEDLES. 


In the making of needles, the firſt thing is to paſ# 
the ſteel through a coal fire and under » hammer to 
bring it to à round form. This done, it is drawn 
h a large hole of a. wire drawing iron, and re- 

turned into the fire, and again drawn through a- ie- 
cond hole fmaller than the firſt, and thus ſucceſſively 
from hole to hole till it has acquired the degree of 
fineneſs for the purpoſe of needſes; obſerving every 
tirhe it is to be drawn, to greaſe it over with lard, 
to render it more manageable, The ſteel thus redu- 
ced is cut to the proper length of the needles ; theſe 
ieces are flatted at one end on the anvil, to form the 
cad or eye; they are then into the ſite to ſoften 
them farther, and thence taken out, and pierced at 
each extreme of the flat part of the arivil by force 
of a puncheon of well tempered ſteel, and laid on a 
leaden block, to bring out with another puncheon, 
the little piece of ſteel remaining in the eye. The 
corners are then filed off the ſquare of the heads, and 


a little 
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a little cavity filed on each fide of the flat of the 
head; this done the point i; formed with a file, and 
the whole filed over: they are then laid to heat red 
hot, on a long narrow iron, crooked at one end 
with charcoa: fire ;;'-and when taken out thence, 
nn —— into 2 baſon of cold water to harden, 

n this operation a deal depends; too much heat 
. — leaves — the me- 
dium is learned by experience. W thus har- 

they are laid in a ſhovel on a fire, more or leſs 

briſk, _ This ſerves ta temper, and to. take off their 
brittleneſs. They are then ſtraightened one after a- 
nother with the hammer; and the next proceſs is the 
poliſhing them; to do this they take 12 000 or 15 006 
needles, and range them in little on a piece of 
new buckram ſprinkled with emery duſt ; they are/ af- 
terwards ſpri with oil of olives ; at laſt the 
whole is made up into a roll, and laid on a poliſhing 
table, and over it a thick plank loaded with ſtones, 
which two men work backwards and forwards ; by 
which means the needles withinſide become infenfibly 

liſhed. When taken out, they are waſhed with 

ot water and ſoap, and wiped in bran. | 
The good are now ſeparated from the bad; the points 
are {moothed with an emery ſtone, turned with a 
wheel. This operation finiſhes them, and nothing re- 
mains but to make them up in packets of 250 each. 
Needles were firſt made in England by a native of In- 
dia, in 1545, but the art was loſt at his death: it 
was however recovered by one Chriſtopher Greening 
in 1500. | 

This very familiar little inſtrument, makes a ver 
conliderable article of commerce: and the conſump- 
tion-thereof is almoſt incredible. The German and 
Hungary ſteel is of moſt repute for needles. 


BLEACHING, 
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BLEACHING: . | 


BLEACHING, or Blanching ; the art of whiten- 
ing linens, ſtuffs, flks, and other matters. nd i? 

Bleaching of filk. While it is yet raw, it is put in 
a thin linen bag, and thrown into a veſſel of boiling 
river-water, wherein ſoap has been diſſolved, then 
boiled two or three hours, and the bag being turned 
ſeveral times, taken out, beaten and waſhed in cold 
water, ſlightly wrung out, and thrown into a veſſel 
of cold water mixed with:-ſoap-and a little indigo: 
the indigo gives it the blueiſh caſt always obſerved in 
white filks. After taking it out of the ſecond veſlel, it 
is wrung out, and all the water and ſoap expreſſed, 
ſhook out, to untwiſt and te the threads, and 
hung up in the air, in a kind of ſtove made on pur- 
pole, wherein is burnt ſulphur ; the vapour whereof, 
gives the laſt degree of whiteneſs to the ſilk, 

Bleaching of woollen ſtuffs. —There are three man- 
ners of whitening ſtuffs ; the firſt with water and 
ſoap ; the ſecond with vapour of ſulphur ; theSthird 
with chalk, indigo, and vapour of ſulphur. 

For the firit, the ſtuffs being taken from the fulling. 
mill, are put into ſoaped water, pretty hot, and work- 
ed a-freſh by force of arms over a bench which finiſhes 
the whitening the fulling-mill had begun; and laſt- 
ly, waſhed out in clear water and dried; this is cal- 
led the natural way of blanching. _. 

In the ſecond method, they Cr by waſhing the 
ſtuff in river-water ; it is then laid to dry on poles, 
and when half dry, ſpread out in a kind of ſtove well 
cloſed, wherein is burnt ſulphur ; the vapour where- 
of diffuſing itſelf, ſticks by a little and a little over all 
the ſtuff, and gives it a fine whitening ; this is. com- 
monly called, bleaching by the flower. 

In the third method, after the ſtuffs have been waſh- 
ed, they are thrown into cold water impregnated with 


| Chalk and indigo; after they have been well agitated 


here, they are waſhed a-freſh in clearwater, half dried on 


poles, and ſpread in a ſtove to receive the vapour of the 
ſulphur 
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ſulphur; which finiſhes the operation. This is not 
eſteemed the beſt method of bleaching, though agreea- 
ble enough to the ſight. 

It may be here obſerved, that when a ſtuff has once 
received the ſteam of ſulphur, it will ſcarcely receive 
any beautiful dye, but black or blue. 

Bleaching of hollands or fine linens, —After takin 
them from the loom, while yet raw, they are ſtee 
a dayein fair water, waſhed out and cleared of their 
filth, in a tub filled with a cold lixivium, or lie. 
When taken out of the lie, are waſhed in clear 
water, ſpread on a meadow, and watered from time to 
time, with water from little dykes, or canals along 
the ground, by means of ſcoops, or hollow peels of 
wood, called by the Dutch, who pretend to be the 
inventors of them, gieter. After lymg a certain time 
on the ground, they are paſſed through a new lie, 5 
ed on hot; and. again waſhed im clear water, — 
with black ſoap, and that ſoap again waſhed out in 
clear water: they are then ſteeped in cow's milk, the 
cream firſt ſkimmed off, which finiſhes their whiten- 
ing and ſcowering, gives a ſoftneſs, and makes them 
caſt a little nap : when taken out of the milk, they are 
waſhed in clear water for the laſt time. 

After all this procels, they give the linen its firſt 
blue, by paſſing it through a water wherein a little 
ſtarch, imalt and Dutch lapis have been ſteeped. 
Laſtly the proper ſtiffneſs and luſtre is given with 
ſtarch, pale ſmalt, and other guns, the quantity and 

uality whereof may be adjuſted according to occa- 
ion. | 

In fine weather, the whole proceſs of bleaching is 
1 in a month's time; in ill weather it takes 
up ſix weeks or more. ' 

Bleaching 7 coarſe linens. They are taken from 
the loom, and laid in wooden frames, full of cold wa- 
ter ; where, by means of wooden hammers, worked 
by a water-mill, they are beat fo, as inſenſibly to waſh 
and purge themſelves of their filth ; then ſpread on the 
ground, where the dew which they receive for eight 
days, takes off more of their impurity ; then put into 
a kind of wooden tubs, - pans, with a hot lie over 

them 
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them. Thus lixiviated, they are again purged in the 
mill, laid a-freſh on the ground, and after eight days 
more, paſſed through a ſecond lie, and all things re- 


peated, till ſuch time as they have acquired their juſt 


degree of whitenels, 
Bleacking, according to the procels in Scotland, 
differs from ſome of the particulars above deſcribed. 


« DYEING. 


THE dyeing art is of great antiquity ; as appears 
from the — of it in the Adelt ſired, as well — 
fane writers. The honour of the invention is attribu- 
ted tothe Tyrians; though what leſſens the merit of it is 
that it is ſaid to have owed its riſe to chance. 

The juices of certain fruits, leaves, &c. accidentally 
5 are ſuppoſed to have furniſhed the firſt hint: 


Pliny aſſures us, that even in his time the Gauls made 


uſe of ne other dycs: it is added, that coloured earths, 
and minerals, waſhed and ſoaked with rain, gave the 
next dyeing materials. But purple, an animal juice, 
found in a ſhell fiſh, and purpura, ſeems from hiſtory 
to have been prior to any of them. This indeed was 
reſerved for the ule of kings and princes ; private per- 
ſons were forbidden by law to wear the leaſt ſcrap of 
it. The diſcovery of its tinging quality is ſaid to have 
been taken from a dog, which having caught one of the 

urple fiſhes among the rocks, and eaten it up, ſtained 
bis mouth and beard with the precious liquor; which 
ſtruck the fancy of a Tyrian nymph ſo firongly, that 
ſhe refuſed her lover Hercules any favours till he had 
brought her a mantle of the fine colour, 

Salts the only means of fixing colours,---The falts are 
the-only means we are acquainted with by which any 
colouring ſubſiance can be made to fix itſelf upon thole 
matters which are the common ſuhjects of dyeing. A 
ſolution of,cochineal, for inſtance, will of itſelf impart 
no permanent colour to a piece of woollen cloth put 
into it. The red colour of the cochineal will indeed 


ſtain the cloth while it remains immerſed in the folution ; 
| | | but 
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but as ſoorr as it is taken-out and waſhed, this tempe- 
rary ſtain will immediately vaniſh, and the cloth be- 
come as white as before. If now the cloth is dipped 
in a ſolution of a faline ſubſtance, and then immerſed 
in the ſolution of cochin:al for ſome time, it will come 
out permanently coloured; nor will the colour be 
diſcharged even - waſhiag with foap and water. 

Of the colouring materials with true and falſe dyes.--- 
The material; for dyeing different colours are many 
and various. Some ingredients produce durable co- 
lours, which cannot be —9——ä— either by expolure 
to the air, or by waſhing with ſoap : others, though 
they may be made to ſtand the action of ſoap pretty 
well, cannot by any means be enabled to reſiſt the 
act ion of air. Theſè are diſtinguiſhed by the different 
names of true and falſe, permanent and fading, &c. 


nor is there any. method yet diſcovered: of giving the. 


falſe colours an. equal degree of durability with the 
true ones. This hath been attempted by. mixing a 
| and a fading colour together; in which 
caſe it was thought that the former would.impart ſome- 


what of its durability to the latter; but this has always 


been found to miſgive ; the fading colour ſoon fying 
off and leaving the permanent one behind. The lame 


hath alſo been attempted by dyeing a piece of ſtuff 


partially with a fading colour, and then completing the 


dye with a permanent one. In this caſe it was hoped. 


that the fading colour being covered over, and de- 
fended from the injuries of the air, by the permanent 
one, would neceſſarily become "— durable, or at 
leaſt remain a much longer Anal. if the ſtuff was 
dyed with it alone. But this alſo has been found inef- 
fettual ; and the fading colour hath been diſſipated as 
ſoon when covered with a permanent one, as when 
left without any ſuch cover. Solution of tin in aqua 
regia will give moſt of the fading colours a high de- 
gree of beauty, and ſome ſhare of. durability, though 
even that is not able to make them equal to the others. 
The moſt, permanent dyes we have, are cochineals and 
gum lac for fine reds and ſcarlets; indigo and woad for 
blue: and when mixed in different proportions 
with. cachineal, or lac, for purple and violet r 
2 2 
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Weld and ſome other vegetables, for yellow ; and 
madder for coarſe reds, purples, and blacks. The fa- 
ding colours are much more numerous. In this claſs 
are included brazil-wood, log-wood, peach-wood, red- 
wood, fuſtic, turmeric root, annotto, archil, &c. &c. 
Salts to be uſed in dyeing. With regard to the 
falts made uſe of in dyeing, it hath been but too often 
cuſtomary to mix together a quantity of different ones, 
and often the efficacy of the whole hath been totally 
deſtroyed, and the colour emirely ſpoiled by ſuch inju- 
dicious management. It is the nature of many ſalts to 
deſtroy one another whenever they come into 
contact, by being diſſolved in water. Thus, ſolution 
of tin and ſaccharum faturni deſtroy one another; and 


fo do ſolution of tin and tartar, or cream of tartar. To 


mix theſe together muſt therefore be abſurd ; and yet 
we find this laſt mixture ordered in almoſt every re- 
ceipt for dyeing ſcarlet. It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
a mixture of different ſalts ought never to be made, 
out of a notion that the colour will keep better on 
that account ; for moſt commonly it will keep the 
worſe. A fingle falt will anſwer for this purpoſe, 
better than a hundred. A mixture ſhould 4 be 
made where it is neceſſary to produce the colour de- 
ſired; and if a dyer proceeds in this ſimple manner, 
he may not only attain to great perfection in the art 
from his own experience without being taught by 
others, but even make conſiderable diſcoveries; as dye- 
ing is at preſent far from being brought to perfection. 
The falts chiefly to be uſed in dyeing, are fixed alkalies, 
ſolutions of tin in the vitriolic and marine acids, and in 
aqua regia ; ſugar of lead; cream of tartar ; alum ; oil of 
vitriol : and ſolution of iron in the acetous acid. By 
means of theſe, almoſt all kinds of colours may be 
dyed at an eaſy rate, and with very little trouble. 

Of the manner of uſing the ingredients, and of pro- 
ducing the different colours.---As the art of dyeing is by 
the principles above laid down, reduced to a great de- 

of ſimplicity, almoſt all the directions for the 
prattice will be contained in the following general rule. 

General rule for dyeing all — — cleared 
the ſubſtance to be dyed as well as poſſible, and _ 

| ; choice 
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choice of the ſalt proper for producing the colour de- 
. fired, diſſolve the ſalt in water, and ſteep the ſubſtance 
in that ſolution for 24 hours. Then take it out ; and 
without wrmging, hang it up to dry, but without heat, 
and for this it wilt be proper to allow a pretty long 
time; for the more perfectly the ſalt penetrates the 
cloth, the more durable will the eolour be. Having 
then prepared a coloured ſolution or decottion, put the 
cloth. into it. The leſs heat that is applied during the 
time the cloth remains in the dye, the finer the colour 
will be, but the longer time will be required for com- 
pleting the operation, If time cannot be ſpared, fo 
that a ſtrong heat muſt be applied, it will be neceſſary 
to roll the cloth during the time of dycing, or the co- 
lour will be in danger of proving unequal. After the 
dyeing is completed, rinks the cloth in cold water, but 
do not wring it ſeverely ; and then hang it up to dry. 
In this way may be dyed a great variety of colours, on 
wool, filk, cotton, and linen, without any variation in 
the proceſs. Solution of tin in the vitriolic acid will 
— all degrees of red, from the paleſt pink or roſe 
colour, to the higheſt crimſon and ſcarlet; and that on 
all the abovementioned ſubſtances without exception. 
Method of dyeing cotton and linen ſcarlet, A method 
of producing theſe fine colours upon cotton and linen, 
as well as wool, has been a great deſideratum in dyeing, 
but by the abovementioned ſolution theſe abe 
may be dyed of the moſt beautiful red, crimſon, and 
ſcarlet colours, as any one may very ping! rag him- 
ſelf by a trial. The fame thing may be done by ſolu- 
tion of tin in aqua re gia: but unleſs the nitrous acid 
pony greatly in the mixture, the colours produced 
y this laſt will incline more to purple than the for- 
mer. With ſolution of tin in the marine acid, they 
incline remarkably to purple, and are likewiſe deficient 
in luſtre. The two feſt ſolutions therefore are capital 
ingredients in dying. | 
Various other colours. The ſame preparations will 
alſo ſerve for dycing all other colours, blue and green 
excepted, Thus a piece of cloth prepared with ſolu- 
tion of tin in the vitriolic acid, if boiled with the de- 
coction of cochineal, will come out of a ſcarlet colour, 
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if with turmeric, weld, fuſtic, or many of the common 
yellow flowers, it will come out of di t degrees 
yellow; with brazil wood, peach wood, &c. it will 
give a fine purpliſh crimſon ; with logwood, a fine deep 
purple, &c. and by combining the 
rent. ways, an infinity of different 


duced. 


ther in diffe- 
may be pro- 


Green colours are to be produced only by a mixture 
of blue and yellow; for there is no ingredient yet diſ- 
covered, that will by itſelf, produce a good green dye. 
Sap-green will indeed communicate its own colour to 


cloth of any kind, and for that purpoſe is uſed in 


ſome places ; but the colours d 


with this ingredien 


are by no means eligible, It is common firſt to dye 
the doth blue with indigo, and then yellow with any 
yellow colouring ingredient ; by which means a green 


colour is produced. 


Cloth and filk may be dyed green 


they muſt firſt be 
in the blue. 


with indigo ; but 
boiled in the yellow dye, and then 


Black colours are dyed by prep 
any ſolution of iron, (but that in the acetous acid is 
the beſt) and then boiling it in a decoction of any aſtrin- 
gent vegetable. Thoſe chiefly made uſe of for the 
purpoſes of dyeing, are galls, ſumach, lo 
ae! 2 Of theſe the laſt is the moſt durable; though 


galls will alſo produce a re 
Fan, managed. Logwood 
a 


paration of the c 


aring the cloth with 


laſting colour, if pro- 
lyes a very pretty, but 
rs however, by an ex- 


ding, . It appea 
periment made by Mr. Clegg, that by a proper 
loch with fixed alkaline Rl, b 


celours dyed with logwood might be improved both 


as to beauty and durability. 


The fineſt blacks are firſt dyed blue, with indigo; 
and afterwards black with a ſolution of iron, and 


- ome aſtringent vegetable. 


' Theſe are the beſt methods of producing permanent 
colours ofall kinds. As it is neceſſary, however, 
often to give another colour te ſtuffs which have been 
already dyed, it is plain, that it is as neceſſary for a 
dyer to know how to diſcharge colours, as how to 


: make the cloth imbibe them, 
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Dyeing of Thread is begun by ſcouring it in a ley of 
good aſhes; after which, it is e rin! out in x Sn 
water, and wrung again, For a bright blue, it is 
ven with braziletto and indigo. Bright green is 
rſt dyed blue, then black-boiled with braziletto and 
verditer, and _ woaded. For a dark green, it is 


given like the former, only darkening more before 
woading. Lemon or pale N is given with eld, 
and rocou. OI and Iſabella, with fuſtic weld, and 
rocou. Red, both bright and dark, with flame-colours, 
&c. are given with brazil, either alone, or with a 
mixture of rocou. Violet, dry roſe, and amaranth, 
are given with brazil, taken down with indigo. Fuel- 
mort and olive colour are given with galls and cop- 
peras, takeh down with weld, rocou or fuſtic. Black 
is given with galls and cop taken down and fi- 
niſhed with braziletto w 8 | 

Dyeing of Has, is done by boiling logwood, gum, 
and galls, in a proper quantity of water for ſome hours; 
after which verdigris, and green vitriol are added, and 
the liquor kept ſimmering, or of a heat a little be- 
low boiling. Ten or twelve dozen of hats are 
immediately put in, each on its blocks and kept down 
by croſs bars'for about an hour and a half ; they are 
then taken out and aired, and the ſame number of 
others put in their room ; the two ſets of hats are then 
dipped and aired alternately, eight times each ; the 
liquor being refreſhed each time with more of the 
ingredients, but in leſs quantities than at firſt, This 
8 affords a very good black on woollen and filk 

uffs as well as on hats. - 

Dyeing of Leather, Skins, &c. A black colours 
eaſily given to tanned leather, by rubbing it over three 
or four times with a ſolution of vitriol, or with a ſo- 
lution of iron in the vegetable acids. For leathers 
that have not been tanned, ſome galls or other aſtrin- 
gents are added, to the ſolution bf iron ; and in many 
caſes, particularly for the finer parts of leather, and 
for renewing the blackneſs, ivory, or lamp-black are 
uſed. A blue colour is given by ſteeping the ſubject 
a day in urine and indigo, then boiling it with alum: 
or it may be given by tempering the indigo with red 

wine, 
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wine, and waſhing the ſkins therewith. Red is given 
by waſhing the ſkins, and laying them in galls; then 
wringing them out ; dipping them in a liquor made 
with liguſtrum, alum, and verdigris in water; and laſt- 
„in a dye made of brazil wood boiled with ley. 
le is given by wetting the ſkins with a ſolution 
of roch alum in warm water, and when dry again, 
with the hand with a decoction of logwood in cold wa- 
ter. Green is given by ſmearing. the ſkin with ſap- 
green and alum-water boiled; to darken the colour, 
a little more indigo may be added. Dark green is alſo 
wen with ſteel - filings, and fal armoniac ſteeped in 
urine till ſoft, then ſmeared over the ſkin; which is to 
be dried in the ſhade. Sky colour is given with in- 
digo ſteeped in boiling. water, and the next morning 
warmed and {ſmeared over the ſkin. Yellow, ſmearin 
the ſkin over with aloes and linſeed oil diſſolved and 
ſtrained : or by infuſing it in weld. Orange-colour is 
given by ſmearing with fuſtic berries boiled with alum- 
water; or for a deep orange, with turmeric. 

Dyeing or 8 of Wood, for inlaying veneering, 
&c. Red, is done by boiling the wood in water and 
alum ; then taking it out, adding brazil to the liquor, 
and giving the wood another boil in it. Black, by 
bruſhing it over with logwood boiled in vinegar, hot; 
then waſhing it over with a decoction of galls and 
coperas till it be of the hue required. Any other co- 
tour may be given by ſqueezing out the moiſture of 
horle-dung through a ſieve, mixing it with roch alum 
and gum arabic; and to the whole adding green, blue, 

nding two 
or three days, pear-tree or other wood, cut to 'the 
thickneſs of balf a crown, is put in the liquor boiling 
hot, and ſuffered to remain till it be ſufficiently co- 
loured. | | 

Dyeing of Bone, Horn, or Ivory. Black is perform- 
ed by ſteeping braſs in aqua fortis till it be turned 
green : with this the bone, &c. is to be waſhed once 
or twice: and then put in a decottion of logwood and 
water, warm. Green is begun by boiling the bone, 
&c. in alum-water ; then with verdigris, ſal armoniac, 
and white wine vinegar ; keeping it hot therein till 
; ſuſficiently 
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ſufficiently green. Red, is begun with boiling it in 
alum-water, and finiſhed by decoction in a liquor com- 
pounded of quick-lime ſteeped in rain-water, ſtrained, 
and to every pint an ounce of brazil wood added : 
the bone, &c. to be boiled till ſufficiently red. 
Other methods are given by Salmon. And from him 
by Houghton, 1 
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SOAP. 


SOAP, or Sope ; a kind of paſte, ſometimes hard 


and dry, and ſometimes ſoft and liquid; much uſed 
in waſhing, and whitening linens, and for various 
other purpoles, by the dyers, -perfumers, hatters, 
fullers, &c. 1 11 
The manufacture of Soap in London, firſt began in 
the year 1524, before which time that city was ſerved 
with white ſoap from foreign countries, and with grey 


ſoap, ſpeckled white from Briſtol, and fold for a pen- 


ny a pound, and alſo black ſoap for a halfpenny the 


un 


The 1 ſoaps of our manufacture, are the 


ſoft, the hard, and the ball-ſoap. The loft ſoap, 


again is either white or green: the procels of making 


each kind, is as follows. 

Green ſoft ſoap.— The chief ingredients uſed in 
making this, are lyes drawn from pot-aſh and lime, 
boiled up with tallow and oil. Firſt, the lye and 
tallow are put into the copper together, and when 
melted, the oil is put to it, and the copper made to 
boil ; then the fire is dampt or ſtopt up, while the 
ingredients lie in the copper to knit or incorporate ; 
which done the copper is ſet on boiling, being fed or 


filled with lies as it boils, till there be a ſufficient ' 


quantity put therein : then it is boiled off with all 


convenient _ and put into caſks. 

White ſo — ſort of white ſoap is made 
after the ſame manner as green ſoft ſoap is, oil excep- 
ted, which is not uſed in white. The other ſort of 
white ſoft ſoap, is made from lyes of aſhes =_ _ 
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boiled up at twice with tallow;—Firſt, a quantity of 
lyes and tallow are put into the copper together, and 
kept boiling : being fed with lyes as it boils, until it 
grains, or is boiled enough: then the lyes are ſepara- 
ted or diſcharged from the tallowiſh part, which part 
is removed into a tub, and the lyes thrown away: 
this is calied the firſt half boil, Then the copper 1s 
charged again with freſh tallow and lyes, and the firſt 
half boil is put out of the tub into the copper a ſe- 
cond time : where it is kept boiling with freſh lyes 
and tallow, till it comes to perfection. It is then 
put out of the copper into the ſame ſort of caſks as 
are uſed in green loft ſoap. . | 

Hard ſoap is made with lyes and tallow, and moſt 
commonly oiled at twice : the firſt called a half- 
boiling, hath the ſame operation as the firſt half-boil 
of ſoft white ſoap. Then the copper is charged with 
freſh-lyes again, and the. firſt half-boil put inte it, 
where it is kept boiling, and fed with lyes as it boils, 
till it grams, or is boiled enough; then the lye is 
diſcharged from it, and the ſoap put into a frame to 
cool and harden. | 

Note, there is no certain time for bringing off x 
boiling: of any of theſe ſorts of ſoap : it frequently 
takes up part of two days. 

Ball * cab commonly uſed in the north, is made 
with lyes from aſhes and tallow. The lyes are put into 
the copper and boiled till the watry part is quite gone, 
and there remains nothing in the 1 but a ſort of 
nitrous matter, the very ſtrength and eſſence of the 
lye, to this the tallow is put, and the copper kept 
boiling and ſtirring for above half an hour, in which 
time the ſoap is made; and then it is put out oſ the cop- 
per into tubs or baſkets with ſneets in them, and im- 
mediately, whilſt ſoft, made into balls. Note, it re- 
quires near twenty-four hours to boil away the watry 
part of the lye. N i: 

Soaps both dry and liquid, are held of ſome uſe in 
medicine, the liquid againſt fevers, to be applied by 
rubbing the ſoals of the patient's: feet therewith ; and 
the dry diſſolved with the ſpirit of wine, in the cure of 
cold humours. | 
| | Soap 


(ms) 
* Earth, ſteatites, a ſmooth, unctuous kind of 
0 


earth, found in the Levant and uſed as ſoap. a 

The ſoap earth, Dr. Smuth tells us, is only had in two 
places near Smyrna. It is in effect, of itſelf, a fine 
fe boiling and ſhooting up out of the earth. 

t is gathered always before ſun-riſe, and in morning, 
when there falls no dew ; ſo that a ſtock muſt be laid 
up in the ſummer months, to ſerve all the year. 

In ſome places, it comes up an inch or two above 
the ſurface of the ground; but the ſun riſing on it 
makes it fall again. Every morning there returns a 
freſh crop. | 


— 
CANDLES. 


Of tallow Candles there are two forts ;- the dipped, 
and the moulded. The moulded are the invention of 
the Sieur le Brege at Paris. 

In making Candles, the general method is after 
weighing and mixing the tallow in due proportions, 
to cut it into {mall pieces, to melt the ſooner and the 
better, — Being properly melted and ſkimmed, they 
pour a certain quantity of water into it in proportion 
to the tallow. This ſerves to precipitate x! por ode 
impurities to the bottom. No water, however, mu 
be thrown into the tallow deſigned for the three firſt 
dips ; becauſe the wick would imbibe the water. 
This makes t he candles crackle in burning, and ren- 
ders them of bad uſe.— The tallow thus melted is 
poured into a tub, through a coarle ſieve of horſe-hair, 
to purify it ſtill more, and my be uſed after having 
ſtood three hours. It will continue fit for ule 
twenty-four hours in ſummer, and fifteen in winter. 

The wicks are made of ſpun cotton, ſeveral threads 
of which the tallow-chandlers buy in ſkeins, and 
wind up into bottoms or clues. From whence they 
are cut off with an inſtrument, continued on purpoſe, 
into pieces of the length of the candle; and then put 
on the ſticks for dipping. 

If a tallow candle be good, there muſt be an equal 

quantity , 


076 


quantity of ſheep's and bullock's tallow. Hog's 
tallow makes the candles gutter, and always gives an 
offenſive ſmell, with a — black ares = wick 

ht to be properly twi ſufficiently dry and pure, 
by at = — — will emit an irregular, inconſtant 
flame. / 

Wax Candles. The wick of wax candles is made of 
cotton or flax. They are lightly twiſted, and covered 
with white or yellow wax. Of theſe candles there are 
ſeveral kinds: ſome of a conical figure, that is ſome- 
what in the form of a ſugar loaf, bi at bottom, and 
becoming taper towards the top. Thele are uſed in 
funeral proceſſions, &c, Others are of a cylindrical 
form, uſed on ordi occaſions : by cylindrical is 
meant a long round body of equal ſize in every part. 

To make wax candles with a ladle, they have an iron 
circle on which they hang a dozen wicks, at equal diſ- 
tances.: held over a large baſon full of this melted 
wax. A large ladle full of this wax is poured-gently 
on the tops of the wicks, one after. another : and this 
operation is continued till the candle arrive at its pro- 
per bigneſs. The three firſt ladles muſt be poured on 
the top, the fourth, fifth and ſixth lower down, at cer- 
tain diſtances, to give the candle its conical or pyra- 
midical form. The candles are then taken down and 
afterwards rolled and ſmoothed upon a walnut tree 
table, with a long ſquare inſtrument of box, {ſmooth at 
the bottom. 

When wax candles are made by the hand, they begin 


to ſoften the wax by working it in hot water, in a nar- 


row but calaron. A piece of wax is then taken 
22 and diſpoſed by a little and little around the 
wick. 


Wax candles are either made as the former, with a 
ladle, or drawn. The latter are really drawn in the 
manner of wire, by means of two large rollers of wood, 
turned by a handle; which paſs the wick through mel- 
ted wax contained in a bras baſoo, and at the ſame time 
through the holes of an inſtrument. 
Dr. Franklin ſuggeſted that the flame of two candlcs 
Joined, would give a much ſtronger light than both of 
them ſeparate, which is proved to be juſt. 
Candles g 


Weis © 


Candles kept in bran or flour, it is faid, cauſes them 
to laſtalmoſt as long again in burning. 

The Roman candles were at firſt little ſtrings dipt in 
pitch, or ſurrounded with wax, though afterwards they 
made them of the papyrus, covered ſtill with wax, and 
ſometimes of-ruſhes by {tripping off the outer rind, and 
only retaining the pith. | 

A candles, uſed in different parts of England, are 
made aan." ppl ſort of ruſhes, peeled, and dipped 
in melted greaſe. | * | 

Candle wood, lips of pine about the thickneſs of a 
finger, uſed in New England, and other places, to burn 
infiead of candles, giving a voy ood light. The 
French inhabitants of Tortuga, uſe {lips of yellow ſan- 
tal-wood, for the ſame purpole, which yields a clear 
flame, though of a green colour. | 

Mould Candles are ſo called becauſe made in moulds 
of braſs, tin, or lead; but tin is the beſt. + Each candle 
has its mould. A number of theſe moulds are placed 
ina table full of holes, and filled with melted tallow. 
Aſter the moulds have ſtood long enough to cool, the 
candles are drawn out; and they are ſometimes ren- 
dered whiter by hanging them on rods, ex to the 
dew and earlieſt rays of the ſun for ſeveral days. 


. 


' STARCH. 


STARCH is a ſediment found at the bottom of veſ- 
{els wherein wheat has been ſteeped in water, of which 
ſediment, after ſeparating the bran. from it, by paſſing it 
through ſieves, they form a kind of loaves. This being 
dried in the fun, or an oven, is afterwards broke iuto 
little pieces and ſold, | 

The beſt is white, ſoft, and eafily broken into pow- 
der: but ſuch as require very fine ſtarch, do not con- 
tent themſelves like the ſtarchmen with refuſe wheat, 
but uſe the ſineſt grain. The proceſs of making ſtarch 
of wheat is as follows. | 

The grain is put to ferment in veſſels full of water, 
and expoſed to the greateſt heat of the ſun, for ſeveral 
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days: when the grain burſls cafily under the finger, 
they judge it ſufficiently fermented, It is now put 
into a canvals bag, to ſeparate the flour from the 
huſks, which is done by beating aud rubbing it over a 
veſſel : as this veſſel fills with the liquid flour, 'a red- 
diſh water is ſeen {wimming on the top, which muſt be 
icummed off from time to time: and freſh\water added. 
This is again ſtrained through a ſteve, and what is left 
behi..d is put into a veſſel with new water and expoſed 
to the ſun for ſome time.” After draining off the wa- 
ter, what remains at the bottom is the ſtarch, which- 
they cut in pieces to get out, and leave itto dry in the 
lun, for ule. | | | 
Thoſe who uſe only the refule of wheat, obſerve only 
a part of this proceſs, but the ſtarch falls far ſhort of 
this. Starch is uſed along with ſmalt or ſtone blue, 
to ſtifien or clear linen: Starch made into a fine pow 
der, is uſed as powder for the hair, : 


PAPER. 


PAPER; ſheets of a thin matter, made of ſome vege- 
table ſubſtance. The materials on which mankind - 
have, in different ages, contrived to write their ſenti- 
ments, have been extremely various; in the early ages 
they made ule of ſtones, and tables of wood, wax, 
ivory, &c. | 

Paper with regard to the manner of making it, and 
the materials employed therein, is reducible to ſeveral 
kinds; as Egyptian paper, made of the ruſh papyrus ; 
bark paper, made of the inner rind of ſeveral trees; 
cotton paper ; incombuſtible- paper ; and European - 
Papers made of linen-regs. | 

inen or European paper appears to have been firſt 
introduced among us towards the heginning of the 14th 
century ; but by whom this valuable commodity was 
invented, is not known. The method of making pa- 


per of linen or hempen rags, is as follows : the linen 
lags being carried to the mull, are firſt ſorted : inſtead of / 


tne old method of pounding the rags to pulp with 
| large 
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large hammers, they now make uſe of an engine, Which 
performs the work in much lels time. is engine 
conſiſts of a round ſolid piece of wood, into which are 
faſtened long pieces of ſteel, ground very ſharp. This 
is placed in a large trough with the rags, and a ſufficient 
quantity of water. At the bottom of the trough is a 
plate with ſteel bars, ground ſharp like the former; and 
the engine being carried round with prodigious velo- 
city, reduces the rags to a pulp in a very ſhort time, 
It muſt be obſerved, that the motion of the engine 
cauſes the water in the trough to circulate, and by 
that means conſtantly returns the ſtuff to the engine. 
The trough is conſtantly fed with clear water at one 
end, while the dirty water frotn the rags is carried off 
at the other, through a hole, defended with wire gra- 
tings, in order to hinder the pulp from going out with 
the dirty water. | | 

When the ſtuffis ſufficiently prepared as above, it is 
carried to the vat. and mixed with a proper quantity of 
water, which they call priming the yat. The vat is 
rightly primed, when the liquor has ſuch a proportion 
of the pulp, as that the mould, on being dipped into 
it, will juſt take up enough to make a ſheet of paper of 
the thickneſs required. The mould is a kind of ſieve 
exactly of the ſize of the paper 10 be made, and about 
an inch deep, the bottom ack formed of fine bra's 
wire, guarded underneath with ſticks, to prevent 'its 
bagging down, and to keep it horizontal ; and further 
to ſtrengthen the bottom, there are large wires placed 
in parallel lines, at equal diſtances, which form thoſe 
lines viſible in all white paper when held up to the 
light : the mark of the paper is allo made in this bot- 
tom, by interweaving a large wire in any particular 
form. This mould the maker dips into the liquor, 
and gives it a ſhake as he takes it out, to clear the water 
from the pulp. He then flides it along a groove to 
the coucher who turns out the ſheet upon a felt laid 
upon a plank, and lays another felt on it; and returns 
the mould to the maker, who by this time has prepared 
a ſecond ſheet in another mould : and thus they pro- 
ceed, laying alternately a ſheet and a felt, till ny have 


made fix quires of paper, which is called a poſt ; and 
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this they do with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that in many forts of 
paper, two men make 20 poſts and more in a day. A 
poſt of paper being made, either the maker or coucher 
whiſtles ; on which four or five men advance, one of 
whom. draws it under the preſs, and the reſt preſs it 
with great force, till all the water is ſqueezed from it; 
after which it is ſeparated ſheet by ſheet from the felts, 
and laid regularly one ſheet upon another ; and having 
undergone a ſecond preſſing, it is hung up to dry. 
When ſufficiently dried, it is taken off the lines, rubbed 
{ſmooth with the hands, and laid by till ſized, which is 
the next operation. For this they chooſe a fine tem- 
perate day, and having boiled a proper quantity of 
clean parchment or vellum ſhavings, in water, till it 
comes to a ſize, they prepare a fine cloth, on which 
they ſtrew a due proportion of white vitriol and roach 
alum finety powdered; and ſtrain the ſize through it 
into a large tub; in which they dip as much paper at 
once as they can conveniently hold, and with a quick 
motion give every ſheet its ſhare of the ſize, which 
muſt be as hot as the hand can well bear. After 
this, the paper is preſſed, hung up ſheet by ſheet to 
dry ; and E taken down is ſorted, and what is only 
ſit for out ſide quires laid by themſelves: it is then told 
into quires, which are folded and preſſed. The bro- 
ken ſheets are commonly put together, and two of the 
worſt quires are placed on the outſide of every ream or 
bundle ; and being tied up in wrappers made of the 
ſettling of the vat, is fit for ſale. 

Paper is of various kinds, and uſed for various pur- 
poles: with regard to colour, it is principally diſtin- 
guiſhed into white, blue and brown ; and with regard 
to its dimenſions, into atlas, elephant, imperial, ſuper- 
royal, royal, medium, demy, crown, fools cap, and pot 

aper. 

n the Maldivee iſlands, the natives are ſaid to write 
on the leaves of a tree called Macarequean, which are 
a fathom and a half long and a foot broad, and in divers 
parts of the Eaſt Indies, the leaves of the Muſa Arbor 
or Plantain tree, dried in the ſun, ſerved the ſame ule, 
till of late that the French taught them the uſe of Eu- 
ropean paper. | 


Egyptian 
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Egyptian Paper, is that which was wer ly uſed 
among the ancients'; made of aruſh c apyrus or 
Biblus, growing chielly in Egypt, Lev the banks of 
the Nile; though it was alſo found in India; and 
Guilandinus aſſures us, he faw in Chaldea, at the con- 
fluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, large fens, wherein 
with his own hands he plucked a papyrus ry in in 
nothing from that of Ky Nile. Sabo likewiſe ſpeak 
of a. ſort, of papyrus growing in 2 but we Wy Ge | 
find it was ever uſed for m 

The deſcription given | by Pliny, pF f the papyrus or 
paper ruſh, is ſomewhat. obſcure. Its root according 
to him, is of the thickneſs of a man's arm, and ten cubits 
long; from this arife a great number of triangular 
ſtalks 6 or j cubits high, each thick enough to be eaſily 
ſpanned. * leaves are long like thoſe of the bull- 
ruſh ; its flowers ſtaminous, ranged in cluſters at the 
extremities of the ſtalks : its roots woody and knotted 
like/thoſe of ruſhes, and its taſte and ſmell near a kin 
to thoſe of the Cyperus. 

Marbled Paper is a fort. variguſly ſtained, or painted 
is as it were with divers colgurs. 

For the operation of marbling ; gum is firſt diſſolved 
in a — into which they plunge each ſheet of 

done, and all the colours ranged on the 
— where alſo the rough, is, placed, the begin by 
dipping a brufh of hog's hair into any colour, com- 
monly the blue firſt, and ſprinkle it on the ſurface of 
the liquor. The red is next applied in the like man- 
ner, but with another pencil. After this the yellow, 
and laſtly the green. 

When all the, colours are. thus floating 6n the li- 
quor, to give them. that agreeable cambleting which 
we admire in marble WIL they uſe a pointed ſtick, 
which being a pplied drawing it from one end of 
the trough to 1 => with ade, ak up the 
E — 2 col ours. 
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15 . SUNDRIES. CS. 
BUTTON needs no deſcription. - Buttons are 
made of various materials as mohair, ſilk, horſe-hair, 
metal, &c. * tha 155 21, {} * dS. 15 KI0 » ' 
Metal Buttons.---The metal with which the moulds 
are intended to be covered is firſt caſt into ſmall ingots, 
and then flatted into thin plates or leaves, at the flatting 
mills ; it is afterwards cut into ſmall round pieces; of 
the ſize ſuited to the button mould; each piece of me- 
tal thus cut out, the plate is feduced to the form of a 
button, by beating it fucceſſively in ſeveral cavities or 
concave moulds : This plate is generally called by 
workmen the cap of the button. © . 

The form being thus given to the — 5 or caps theß 
ſtrike the intended impreſſion on t baer ads by 
means of an iron puncheon, in a kind of mould, engra- 
""The plats ius prepared makes the cap ot the but- 

The plate thus ma cap of the 
ton: the under. part, upon whichHthidy is- placed, is 
another plate, flat and without any imprefſion; and to 
this under plate is ſoldered a — 2 made of wire, 
by which the button is to be faſten ed. 
Sometimes inſtead of the under plate, àa wooden 
mould is uſed. The cap is faſtened to the mould with 
a cement, which renders the button firm and ſolid, the 
cement entering all the cavities formed by the relieve 
of the other fide, ſuſtains it, prevents its flattening, and 
preſer ves its boſſe or deſign. N o_ 

Common Buttons are generally made of mohair ; ſome 
are made of fk and others of thread, but the latter are 
of a/ very inferior fort, In order to make a button, the 
mohair muſt be previouſly wound upon a bobbm, and 
the mould fixed upon 'a board, by means of a bodkin 
thruſt through the, whole in the middle of it. This be- 
ing done the workman wraps the mould in three, four, 
or ſix columns, according to the button. | 

The moulds of the horſe hair buttons are covered 
with a kind of ſtuff, compoſed of filk and hair; the 
warp being belladine ſilk and the ſhoot horſe hair. This 
ſtuff is wove with two ſelvages, in the ſame manner and 
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in che ſame loom as ribbands; it is then cut inte. ſquare 
ieces, wrapt round the, moulds, and their ſelvages * 
— ar9 ogether, which form the under part of the 

| tons — TEC 3 ' 

+ When-theſe buttons come from the maker's hands, 
— undergo another operation to render . 


beautiful. In order to take off all the ſuperfluous 
hairs knobs of ſilk, a quantity of buttons are put into 
a kind of iron ſieve. en a little ſpirit of wine being 
ured into a kind of ſhallow iron diſh, and ſet on 2 
the workman moves and ſhakes the ſieve, contain - 

ing the buttons briſkly over the flame of the ſpirit, by 
which the ſuperfluous | hairs and ſilk are burnt off, 
without damaging, the buttons. They are laſtly put 
into a leather bag, with a quantity of the crumbs of 
bread; this operation, by ſhaking them ſufficiently to- 
gether, cleanſes the buttons, and renders them very 
gloſſy and fit! for -fale, ©; . N 
old Twiſt Buttons are firſt covered in the fame 
manner as common buttons. Then the whole is covered 
with a thin plate of gold or filver. It is afterwards 
wrought all over with purle and gimp. Purle is a kind 
of thread compoſed of filk and gold wire twiſted toge- 
ther. Gimp, are fine ſmall tubes of gold or filver 
about the tenth of an inch long. Theſe are joined to- 
gether by a fine needle filled with ſilk, thruſt through 

their apertures, in the ſame manner as beads. 


. CARPET ; a ſort of covering of ſtuff, or other mate- 
rials wrought with a needle ox on a loom. Perſian and 
Turkey carpets are thoſe moſt eſteemed ; though at 
Paris there is a manufactory after the manner of Perſia, 
where they make them little inferior, not to ſay finer 
than the true Perſian carpets. They are velvety and 

ealy imitate thoſe that come from the Levant.— 

are alſo carpets of Germany, ſome of Which are 

made of woollen ſtuffs, as ſerges, &c. and others are 
made of wool alſo, but wrought with the needle-and 
embelliſhed with ſilk; and laſtly there are ſome made 


of dogs-hair. We have - likewiſe carpets made in Bri- 


tain, and though we are not arrived at ſuch perfection 

as our neighbours the French, it may be for want of the 

like public encouragement, | 
PUTTY, 
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PUT T, ſometimes denotes powder of calcined tin 
uſed. in poliſhing and giving the laſt gloſs to work of 
iron and ſteel. © $2902 07 en 
The Putty, commonly uſed by the glaziers, is com- 
ounded of linſeed-oil and whiting, with or without 
the addition of whitelead. The,whiting is firſt ground 
very fine; the above ingredients are then well worked 
i and incorporated with each other: this proceſs will 
take a fortnight or three weeks before it be fit for uſe, 
The Putty which pewterers uſe for poliſhing, is dif- 
ferently — | T0 


BIRDLIME ; a viſcid ſubſtance prepared various 
ways and from various materials, for the catching of 
birds, mice and other vermin.' 

It is made from holly bark, boiled for ſeveral hours, 
when the green coat being ſeparated from the other, is 
covered up a fortnight jn a moiſt place, then pounded. 
into a tough paſte, that no fibres of the wood be left, and 
afterwards waſhed in a running ftream. It is then put 
to ferment and ſoon laid up for uſe. In uſing, a third 
part of nut oil, or any thin greaſe is incorporated 


with. it. 


> 


WAX ; a ſoft, yellowiſh matter, whereof the bees. 
form cells to receive their honey. 

Wax is not the excrement of this laborious inſect, as 
the ancients and after them many of the moderns have 
imagined. It is properly = juice, exuding out of the 
leaves of plants, and adhermy to the ſurface thereof; 
from which it is ſcraped off the bees, with their 
rough thighs, to build their combs with. It is chiefly 
afforded by lavender and roſemary ; from which laſt 
any body may gather wax; and by the aſſiſtance of the 
microſcope, the wax may be plainly ſeen ſticking on 
the leaves of the plant. So that wax is not an animal, 
but a . ogg ſubſtance. | 
The Honey is formed of a liquid matter, fucked into 
the body; and only ſeems to arrive at its perfection, in 
the entrails of the little inſect; whereas the. wax being 
a hard ſubſtance, is gathered only with the fore legs and 
chaps; conveying thence to the middle legs, and 
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thence to the middle joint of the hind legs, where there 
is a {mall cavity, likethe bowl of a ſpoon to receive it: 
and where it is collected into heaps, of the ſhape and 
ſize of lentils.  ' 1 3 
The bee arrived at the hive with a load of wax, finds 
ſome difficulty in unburdening himſelf of ſo tenacious a 
matter. Frequently being unable to lay it down him- 
ſelf, he calls for aſſiſtance, by a particular motion of 
the Legs and wings; upon Which a number of his 
companions ſoon run to his fuccour, and each with 
his jaws takes off a ſmall quantity of the wax; others 
ſucceeding, till their laden fellow be quite diſburdened. 
Sealing Wax, or Spaniſh wax, is a compoſition of 
gum lacca, melted 2 prepared, with roſin and chalk, 
and coloured red with ground cinnabar. 


3 
WHALEBONE is uſed as ſtiffening in ſtays, fans, 
buſks, ſcreens, &c. The Whale properly fo called, 
inſtead of teeth, has a kind of whitker in his throat, 
about a ſpan broad, and fifteen feet long, ending in a 
ſort of fringe much like ſwine's briſtles. © They are ſet 
in the palate, and do in a great meaſure the office of 
teeth, Theſe whiſkers ſplit and faſhioned, are what 


we call whalebone, 


| POUNCE is a little heap of charcoal · duſt incloſed 
in ſome open ſtuff; to be paſſed over holes pricked in 
a work, in order to mark the lines or deſigns on a paper 
underneath, The word is formed from the French, 
ponce, pumice ftone, becauſe they anciently uſed only 
- pumice ſtone powdered for this purpole. Pounce is 
uſed by embroiderers to transfer their patterns upon 
their ſtuffs, and alſo by lace-makers, and oceaſionally 
by writing maſters, though not fo much as formerly. 


CHARCOAL ; a fort of fuel conſiſting of wood 
half burnt. The microſcope diſcovers a ſurpriſing 
number of pores in charcoal; it is to this at the 
blackneſs of charcoal is owing, for the rays of light 
ſtriking on the charcoal are abſorbed inſtead of being 
reflected; blackneſs in a body, being no more than a 
want of reflection. . Dr. 
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Dr. Priefily has well, explained the noxiouſnels of 
air infected with the farhes of charcoal. Inſtrument- 
makers, &c. find Charcoal uſeful in poliſhing their 
braſs and pepper plates, after having been rubbed 
clean with, pow pumice ſtone, _ 

The method of making is to cut oak wood into lengths 
and pile it up, and cover it with turf, & g. Fire is 
then ſet to the pile and vent holes are made'in_feveral 
places through the turf, obſerving as the pile cools and 
ſinks, it muſt be fed with ſhort wood, that no part may 
remain unfired : and where any part chors too faſt the 
vent muſt be ſtopped. A parcel is thus burnt in five 
or fix days, it muſt cool very gradually | 

Charcoal for powder-mills is uſually made of elder- 
wood ; the procels is the ſame but finiſhed in two days, 


BOTTLES.—Glaſs-bottles are better for cyder, 
than thoſe of ſtone. Foul glaſs bottles are cured by. 
rolling ſand or ſmall ſhot in them. But Dr. Percival 
cautions againſt the practice of cleaning wine bottles 
with leaden ſhot. It frequently happens, he thinks, 
through inattention, that ſome of the little pellets are 
left behind; and when wine or beer is again poured 
into the bottles, this mineral poiſon will ſlowly diſſolve, 
and impregnate thoſe vinous liquors, , with its delete- 
raus qualities. The ſweetneſs which is ſometimes per- 
ceived in red port wine, may. ariſe from this cauſe 
when it is neither deſigned nor ſuſpecled. 


POT-ASHES are properly the lixivious aſhes of 
certain vegetables, uſed in the making of glaſs and ſoap. 
Such are the aſhes of the herb kali, called falt wort and 
glaſs weed, as deſcribed under Glafs, ' Pot-aſhes ello 
make the baſis of ſalt of tartar, The Engliſh and 
Dutch make a conſiderable commerce of pot-aſhes, 
which they bring from about the Black Sea, and. 
uſe great quantities thereof in the preparation of their 
cloths, as thoſe aſhes are found excellent to ſcour with. 
Pot-aſhes is alſo: a denomination popularly applied to 
all thoſe kinds of aſhes bou ght up and down 1 coun- 


try, and mixed together for the making of glaſs. The 
| beft 
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beſt of Engliſh po*-aſhes are thoſe made of the ſmaller 
common highway thiſtle ; though all thiſtles are good. 


Fern alſo makes excellent pot-aſhes. 

HORN is a hard ſubſtance growing on the head of 
divers animals, Horns make a conſiderable article in 
the arts and: manufactures, bullocks horns ſoftened by 
the fre ſerve to make lanthorns, combs, inkhorns, to- 
bacco-boxes, and numerous other articles. 


IVORY ; the tooth or tuſk of the elephant, gro- 
ing on each fide of his trunk, ſomewhat in the form of 
an horn. Ivory is much eſteemed for its colour, the 
finenels of its grain, and its poliſh. The ivory of 
Ceylon and Achem, never become yellow, as thole of 
Terra Firma and Eaſt-Indies do. Ivory is prepared as 
a ground for / painting, by rubbing it over with juice of 
garlic, this takes off the greaſineſs which would other- 
wile prevent the paint from fixing. Ivory has the 
ſame medical virtue, with hartſhorn ; its ſhavings too, 
like thoſe of hartſhorn, boiled into a, jelly with water, 
have the ſame reſtorative quality. | ö 


BONE.---The nature of bone has already been de- 
ſcribed in the firſt part of this volume. Of their uſe in 
commerce, it may be here obſerved that they are uſeful 
for making iron malleable; for abſorbing the ſulphur 
of ſulphureous ore : for forming teſts and coppells, or 
veſſels for refining gold or ſilver with lead; as burnt 
bones compoſe a mals of a porous texture, which ab- 
ſorbs vitrified lead and other metals. They are uſed 
for the preparation of milky glaſſes and porcelains : for 
the reftification of volatile ale ; and of empyrhuma- 
tic oils: and alſo for maki 7 The bones of the cut- 
tie fiſh are uſed by the — iths for mak ing moulds, 
thoſe of the cow kind for painter's black, and in lieu of 
ivory for toys and cutler's work. 

To deſcribe the numerous ſmaller articles into which 
bone and ivory are wrought up, would be tedious. 
The toy- hops and other places, exhibit a conſiderable 
variety; and while the leſs curious inſpector will view , 
ſuch trifles only, as to their exterior appearance or 


prettyneſs 
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prettyneſs, the inquiſitive mind will diſcern in them 
much art, induſtry, and ingenuity. n 
In concluding this part of the work, we may obſerve 
indeed, that not only theſe, but all the various 
, more complicate, and more heneficjal manufac- 
tonies with which cities and countries abound, make up 
the volume 0 * and like = volume of nature, is 
highly worthy the peruſal of him who is every hour 
— of ths benefits. The young reader ſhould 
accuſtom himſelf to look farther than the ſurface of 
things; let him fix his eye on any object that preſents 
itſelf and it will prove worthy of his inveſtigation, and 
for the ſtate in which he it, he will ind it in- 
debted to the ingettuity of man. Whether he views 
the glaſs which ſo exactly reflects himſelf; or examines 


the mechaniſm of his watch, or even che texture of the 


paper now before him; or the characters he is reading, 
which as, it were, embody thought, and tranſmit it to 
any diſtance of time and place, he may at leaſt derive a 
ſelfiſh pleaſure in the idea of enjoying the benefit of in- 


ventions, which were almoſt, or entirely unknown - 


to mankind for many ages. 


Numerous inventions that were at firſt ſtruck out 


by accident, have been ſince improved to a high degree 


of perfection, and it may well raiſe our aſtoniſnment 
and admiration to diſcern how the induſtry and ingenu- 
ity of man have made all nature tributary-to his wants 


. 00> © 7 
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oung perſons ſhould find ſome of the fore- 


IF 
going Ace not very eaſy to be comprehended, 


on a firſt peruſal; a ſecond or third reading, with the 
help of a dictionary may ſufficiently illucidate it. But 
che beſt method of all is to examine the manufactory 
itſelf, and they will find the explanation here given, 
greatly aſſiſt their apprehenſion of the procels : ſo 


that what would otherwiſe, even When teen, appear” 
by this tho 
underſtood. 


almoſt unintelligible, may, it is 
deſcription: be clearly, juſtly, a Ki 
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